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REPORT 


ON THE 

OEN8UB OP cochin: 

1931. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The first attempt to number the people of Cochin appears to have been 
made in 1S20, when a rough estimate of the population was prepared through 
the agency of the ordinary village staff. Similar attempts were made in 1836, 
1849 and 185S, but the estimates being rough, the results of these attempts 
were but of little value from an administrative or scientific point of view. 

A regular census of the modern type was taken in Cochin for the first 
time in 1875, three years after the general Indian census of 1871. From i88i 
onwards the census of the State has been taken synchronously with the rest of 
India,' the procedure laid down by the Census Commissioner for India for the 
decennial Indian census being followed here also ; and the Census Reports of 
Cochin have, since 1901, regularly formed one of the volumes of the Census of 
India series, issued under the general editorship of the all-India Commissioner. 
The Report of 1931 forms Volume XXI of the series. 

2. The census of 1931, the results of which are embodied in this Report, 
was taken on the morning of the 27th February, 1931. A full account of the 
procedure adopted in connection with the taking of the census and the compila- 
tion of its results is given separately in the .Administrative Volume which, being 
intended chiefly, if not solely, for the use of future Census Superintendents , is 
not likely to come within the ken of the general reader. It is therefore usual 
to give in this introduction a brief account of the more important stages of the 
census operations, under the fond assumption that the follow.mg pages will find 
a general reader and that he may want “to know how the thing is done, if only 
to rid his mind of a lingering doubt as to whether the Census Superintendent 
is not indebted to his imagination for many of the facts which he sets forth”. 

3. As in 1921, the State was, for census purposes, divided into ten 

charges^ each of the six taluks and the 
four municipal towns being treated as 
a separate charge. The Tahsildars of 
the taluks and the Chairmen of the 
municipalities were appointed Super- 
intendents of the several charges. The 
ten charges in their turn were divided 
into 599 circles', which were sub-divi- 
ded into 5,813 blocks. The average 
number of blocks in a circle was 10, 

and the average number of houses in a block 42. A Supervisor was appointed 


Charge Superintendents 

1C 

Assistant Charge Superintendents 

s 

Supervisors 

C02 

Enumerators 

5.S23 

Speciai Enuinemiors 

(for fioating pupuiation etc.) 
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6,932 
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for each circle and an Enumerator for each block. All the Supervisors and a 
majority of the Enumerators were English-educated persons. They were re- 
cruited chiefly from the ranks of Government servants and teachers of aided 
schools, but considerable numbers of private gentlemen also had to be enrolled 
for the work. No remuneration was given to census officers, but the non- 
officiaT Supervisors and Enumerators were paid their actual travelling expenses. 
The marginal statement gives the details of the agency employed. 

4. The first step towards the taking of the census was the numbering 
of houses .and the preparation of House Lists. This work was carried out by 
Sanitary Inspectors and Maistries in municipal towns and by village officers 
elsewhere, and it was completed by the end of May, 1930. When all the houses 
had been numbered, statements showing the number of houses in each village 
and the number of Supervisors and Enumerators required for each charge were 
prepared. The division of the charges into circles and blocks was then effected, 
and Supervisors and Enumerators were appointed for all circles and blocks. 

5. The preparation of the preliminary record followed ; and the pres- 
cribed particulars regarding all persons ordinarily resident in each house were 
entered in the respective columns of the enumeration schedule. For this the 
census officers had to be trained properly. Classes were accordingly held in 
different centres in each taluk for the instruction of Supervisors and Enumera- 
tors, and no pains were spared to give these officers a thorough and accurate 
knowledge of their duties. Thus wrong or misleading returns in the schedules 
were reduced to a minimum. The preliminary enumeration commenced on the 
5th January, 1931* in rural areas, and on the 15th January in towns, and was 
completed by the end of the month. The entries were first made in rough 
schedule books and they were scrutinized by the Supervisors, and’ corrected 
where necessary, before they were copied in the standard schedule books. 
These were then carefully compared with the originals and all mistakes rectified. 

6. The final enumeration (the actual census) was carried out on the 
27th February between day-break and noon. Each Enumerator visited all the 
houses of his block in turn and brought the record up-to-date by striking out 
the entries relating to persons who were no longer present and entering the 
necessary particulars for new arrivals. Special arrangements were made for the 
enumeration of travellers by rail, road and canal, the sea-going population and 
the houseless poor. There were as many as 8 festivals connected with temples 
on the final census day, and special Enumerators were appointed to census the 
persons assembled at these festivals. The Charge Superintendents and their 
assistants supervised the work in person and no difficulty was experienced in' 
this connection. 

The census of the Forest tracts, which could not be taken synchronously 
because of the wandering habits of the hill tribes and of the vast extent of the 
area to be traversed by the census officers, was conducted leisurely between the 
1 5th and 24th of February. 

7. The attitude of the public was, as usual, friendly and there was no 
difficulty in securing the information required for filling up the columns of the 
schedules. The difficulty experienced in enlisting unpaid non-official workers 
for the census is explained in detail in the Administrative "Volume. 

8. As soon as the final enumeration was over, the Supervisor of each - 
circle met his Enumerators at a place previously agreed upon, and the abstract 
for each block, showing the number of houses and of persons, male and female, 
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in it. w.ts prepared with the utmost despatch and care. The abstract for the 
whole circle was then compiled from the block abstr.acts with the same degree 
of c.arc, and despatched along with the schedule books to the Charge Super- 
intendent by the quickest possible route. The circle abstracts were carefully 
checked under the personal supervision of the Charge Superintendent and the 
summary for the whole charge was prepared and forwarded to th; Central 
(Census) Office with the least possible dcl.iy. The first charge sumaury to 
arrive w.is that of Trichur municipality and the last that of the Cochin-Kana- 
\annur taluk. The latter was received on the afternoon of the cSth February. 

The compilation of the provisional totals for the State from the charge 
summaries, winch had progressed step by step as the summary from each cliargc 
w.as received, w.as immediately completed and these totals were wired to the 
Census Commissioner that v^ry evening (eSth February, the very nsxt day 
after the census). It may be noted here that the provisional totals of igai were 
ready only on the .}th day, and of 191 1 on the ^rd day, after the final census. 

The total population .according to the provisional figures was 1,205,45}, or 418 
more than the number .actually .arrived at after detailed tabulation in the Central 
Office. The difference between the two totals w.as thus only *055 per cent or 
55 persons in 100, ooo, as against 6 and 57 in the same number in 1921 and 1911 
respectively. 

0. The v.'ork of abstracting the information ronlained in the schedules 
was immediately taken in iiand. A staff of 6 d Copyists, 6 .Assistant Supervisors .md tnbui.'itior 
and 6 Supervisors w.as appointed f<jr the purpose. The work fell into 3 clear 
stages. The first w.as the abstraction or cop3’ing of details from the enumer- 
ation schedules on to the .slips. Tabulation or succo.ssivc sortings of the slips 
in order to obtain materials for the various Imperial and State 'rabies followed. 

Compilation or the posting and addition of the results of the scvcr.al sortings 
was the third and last stage cf the work. Slip-copying together with checking 
occuiiied .55 working days and w.as completed towards the end of May. The 
tabulation staff w.as slightly reduced :n strength when sorting commenced; and 
the sorters’ tickets containing the figures for the Imperial T.ablcs were rc.ady 
in 3 months (by the beginning of September). The work of compiling the 
figures from the sorters' tickets w.os taken up soon .after sorting had begun, ani 
it was entrusted to well qualified Supervisors and Assistant Supervisors of 
proved ability. The compilation of the Imperial Tables w.as over by the end 
of September. 


10. Unemployment among English-educated persons, t'ne size and sex 
•constitution of families and the fertility of married life, emigratioji from the S:s:e 
and agricultural stock formed the subjects of special enquiries undert2’,rec al.-'cg 
with the general census. Statistics were collected also of the children :i 
going age, who were attending schools, and of vaccinated persons. Tiesy’cul 
enquiries were conducted along with the preliminary enumeration. 


Special 

oquirles 


The schedules relating To the special enquiries were ta’<ec cp ;;r slfa- 
copying and sorting only after the work of abstraction acc in 

connection with the general census was completed. The :r cf the 

, results of the special enquiries was finished by the end of Ozz.zl't~, 


n. The Subsidiary Tables for the 12 chapters c: v:r.:zz 

present the statistics contained in the Imperial Tables :n and 

densed forms, were prepared by the office staff. T.hEs-^rr'i r:.i cv;r b- :::: 
-end of January, 1932. 
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12. The drafting of the Report— the least congenial part of the whole 
work — was taken in hand in December, 1931, and was completed by the end of 
October, 1932. For more than a month during the period I had to attend to 
other duties of an urgent nature which occupied all my time, so much so that 
the actual time taken for writing the Report was a little less than xo months. 

1 3. The cost of the census from the date of my appointment as Census 
Superintendent in January, 1930, up to the 15th November, 1932, amounted to 
Rs. 37*Soo in round figures, and an expenditure of about Rs. 700 more may 
have to be incurred before the work is finally completed. The total cost will 
thus amount approximately to Rs. 38,500 or Rs. 32 per r,ooo of the population. 
This is considerably in excess of the expenditure incurred at previous censuses, 
the corresponding figures for 1921 and 1911 being Rs. 24 and Rs. 26 respec- 
tively per 1,000 of the population. Various reasons contributed to this increase 
in expenditure. The Superintendent’s pay was higher than in 1921, The 
volume of statistical work done at the present census was much greater than on 
previous occasions, and accordingly the work occupied a longer period of time. 
The office staff also had to be strengthened for the same reason. The travel- 
ling expenses paid to non-official census officers in 1931 amounted to a bigger 
sum than in 1921. The census office was held in hired buildings and the 
expenditure under rent alone exceeded Rs. 1,000. In 1921 no expenditure was 
incurred under this head as Government buildings were available for the location 
of the office. A detailed explanation for the higher cost of the census under 
Report is given in the Administrative Volume. 

In spite of this increase in expenditure, it is noteworthy that our 
figures compare not unfavourably with those of some other Indian States. The 
cost of the baroda Census, for instance, has amounted to Rs. 437 per i,ooo of 
the population, even though Baroda effected a saving of Rs. 11,300 (Rs. 5 per 
i,oco of the population) by introducing the Bulletin Individuals system accord- 
ing to which enumeration was carried out not in schedule books but in enumer- 
ation cards, so that the process of slip-copying was done away with, the enumer- 
ation c.arcls taking the place of the slips for sorting purposes. 

14. Acknowledgments arc due ’to many whose co-operation is chiefly 
responsible for the ^ucccsb^ul termination of the census operations. In the first 
plate I must express my sincere thanks to the large staff of honorary census 
officers. The accuracy of the enumeration and the promptitude with which it was 
carrird out were in no small me.isurc due to the enthusiasm and devotion to duty 
i.f the Enumerators and Supervisors on whom fell the heaviest part of the work, 
T*» the Tali<ildar< and Municipal Chairmen, census work comes as a troublesome 
addiii<in to their r*rdinary duties that arc in themselves heavy enough to occupy 
their tsholc time. Yet it is no exaggeration to state that census matters received 
prun'.pt at'.d careful attention at their hands, and any success which attended the 
ef'.umcration is to lie attributed to the admir.able arrangements made by them. 
In acknowledging my deep obligations to t'lcsc officers, I should not forget the 
A’fa’.stani Charge Sujyjrintendents of the fi%'e big charges *, who relieved the 
Charge ijuj'':rin.ten'ier.ts of the heaviest part of their duties, and personally 
Mr.c. c*?:: to the arrangements with much zeal .and energy’. lam particularly 

tr' itnvti'tiit’jit t: A,, J.. T„ K«r.47a»jt'-tr l»l^l), 

V. 1:. A., r~ t UUV.), 

f , rf '.-'.'...rji .".'j'BO'i’.r, ir. A., I.. T., filjkt, 

i . 4 j'.it.i" j'i-, 1., 1., T-. IT.’.JJst.’i tilik;, 

• f,.'. ‘-5, r- ti-.; .- 1 A»^i.', r. A., t.. 1'., fCiiitiir UfliJ— ■4’! of th* S!»t* 
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indebted to the Assistant Charge Superintendent of Trichur, Mr. P. M. 
Sanlcaran Nambiyar, for the valuable help received from him in the translation 
of circular letters and notes of instructions, in the holding of classes for the 
training of census officers and in many other ways. 

In the Central Office, where abstraction and tabulation were carried out, 
the strain was particularly heavy, especially for the Supervisors and their 
assistants ; but they all did their work cheerfully and satisfactorily. Where all 
did well it would be invidious to particularise ; but the services of Messrs. 
M . Kochunni Menon, B. A., and C. V. Sethu Ayyar deserve special mention. The 
former was my Personal Assistant and was in direct charge of the abstraction 
and tabulation staff. That the work, whose volume was almost double that of 
1921, was done by the same number of haiids, and within the same period of 
time as at the last census, was chiefly due to the energy, enthusiasm and devo- 
tion to duty of Mr. Kochunni Menon. Mr. Sethu Ayyar, the Head Clerk of 
the Census Office, was the Head Clerk of the Census Office of 1921 also, and 
his experience was of much service in the compilation of the Imperial and State 
Tables. Most of the Subsidiary Tables also, appended to the various chapters 
of this Report, were prepared by him. 

Mr. C. Achyuta Menon, the veteran Census Reporter of 1S91 and 1911, 
and retired Secretary to the Diwan, has laid me under very deep obligations 
to him. His knowledge of the State and his experience of men and things in 
Cochin being unrivalled, the advice and suggestions with ivhich he was kind 
enough to help me from the very commencement of the census operations were 
invaluable, and I take this opportunity to express my warmest thanks to him. 

My thanks are also due to Messrs. K. Govinda Menon, retired Conser- 
vator of Forests, C. Matthai, retired Director of Public Instruction, I. Raman 
Menon, retired Superintendent of Agriculture, and V. K. Achyuta Menon,. 
Superintendent of the Government Trades School, Trichur, for their valuable 
contributions to this Report. 

The maps and diagrams which illustrate this Report were all printed at 
the Survey and Land Records Office, Trichur, and I am obliged to Messrs. 
I. Achyuta Menon, Superintendent of Survey and Land Records, and 
V. K. Gopala Menon, B. A., the Manager of the Survey Office, for the 
readiness and promptitude with which they complied with all my requests. 

A heavier debt is due to the Superintendent of the Government Press, 
Ernakulam, and his over-worked assistants, from whom I have received all pos- 
sible consideration and help at every stage of the work. The census involves 
much additional work for the Press. The printing of the Tables and this 
Report demands the utmost care and accuracy. But the Superintendent, 
Mr. N. M. Parameswara Ayyar, an officer of experience and resource, answered 
every demand with unfailing courtesy and promptitude. All census printing 
was done under his direct personal supervision. And it is much to his credit 
that, with the equipment at his disposal Lvhich is certainly inadequate for print- 
ing a Census Report, he has managed to produce fairly satisfactoiy results. 

J" Hutton, the Census Commissioner for Indin, my personal 
indebtedness is great. Apart from the guidance which I received from him .it 
all stages of the work, the many suggestions which he was good enough tj offer 

in the course of his careful review of the various chapters of this Report were of 
tiie utmost value to me. 
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I must also gratefully acknowledge the kind and cordial support I have 
throughout received from the successive Dlwans who presided ovet the admi- 
nistration while my work was in progress. 

15- The following Report does not profess to do anything more than to 
deal with the statistics in the various Tables in conformity with the.instructioiis 
issued by the Census Commissioner, and to draw the more obvious inferences 
deducible from them. The general plan and methods of statistical analysis 
followed at the present census being much the same as those of previous cen- 
suses, one naturally finds very useful guidance in the Reports of these censuses. 
I have therefore freely consulted the India, Baroda and Madras Reports of 1921, 
the Madras and Cochin Reports of 1911 and the Cochin Report of 1901, 
borrowed many hints and suggestions from .them and generally followed their 
methods. And it is but fitting that I should gratefully record my heavy indebted- 
ness to them before I conclude this introduction. 



CHAPTEE I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE 

POPULATION. 


This report deals with the small Indian State of Cochin which, together with its Theistateand 

sister State of Travancore, occupies the southernmost portion of “Malabar and ^‘''isioiis 

Konkan” in the Imperial scheme of Natural Divisions into which the different 

parts of India were grouped for census purposes in 1911. Though situated on 

the sea-board, more than a third of its area of 1,480 square miles is mountainous 

and covered with the dense forests of the Western Ghats sheltering but a few 

scores of the Kadar hill tribe in addition to large herds of wild animals. With 

such diversity in its physical features, it is no doubt possible to divide the State 

for statistical purposes into distinct areas or Natural Divisions in which the 

natural features are more or less homogeneous, but the small area of Cochin will 

neither warrant such divisions nor justify the time and labour involved in the 

preparation of separate statistics for each of them. 


2. For administrative purposes the State is divided into six taluks: Cochin- 
Kanayannur, Cranganur, Mukundapuram, Trichur, Talapilli and Chittur. The 
taluks are of unequal extent, Mukundapuram being the largest with an area of 
510 square miles and Cranganur the smallest having an area of only 17 square 
miles. During the past decade there have been no changes through territorial 
re-distribution in the area of these administrative divisions and, as at previous 
censuses, they form the units for w'hich sepaVate statistics are given in the 
imperial Tables- 


3. There are two kinds of population for statistical purposes — the de Definition’of 
jure and the de facto. The de jure population comprises all persons normally 
resident in any locality including temporary absentees and excluding temporary ' ■ 

arrivals or visitors, wdiile the de facto population consists of all persons enu- 
merated as being alive and present in that locality at a particular point of time. 

The Indian census aims at being a de facto census, and though the result of a 
general enumeration of the de facto population of an area at any given point of 
time may not be exactly representative of the normal resident population of that 
area on account of the small tidal migrations that must be continuously occurring 
in most localities, still this result has been regarded as sufficiently representative 
of the de jure population to justify foregoing the costly and laborious processes 
of a de jure census involving the identification of the normal residence of each 
uni^ of the population. * 


4. The statistics of birth-place given in Imperial Table VI will be of no De facto and 
help to us in finding out the difference between the de facto and the de jure faUon** 
population of the State. The table shows that out of a total population of 
1,205,016 enumerated on the census day, 87,417 persons were born outside 
Cochin. But a large majority of this number must certainly be permanent 
residents and not temporary migrants. The last column of Imperial Table III 
gives 12,485 as the number of travellers enumerated in Cochin. Even here it 
may be safely assumed that most of these travellers are permanent residents of 
some locality or other within the State. The difference between the de facto 
and the de jure population must therefore be regarded as negligible, and the 
figures may be taken as truly representative of the State’s normal population 
for all practical purposes. 
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The forest tracts in Cochin form a non*synchronous area .where it is 
not possible to take a final count on any given date, and so the returns from this 
area record its dc jure population which may be taken for all practical purposes 
as identical with its de facto population. 

5. Before dealing with the statistics presented in the various tables, it 
will be only in the fitness of things to examine the degree of accuracy that can 
be attributed to the census figures. Human nature being what it is, these 
figures collected from returns prepared by an army of enumerators can never 
lay claim to mathematical accuracy; and, so far as absolute numbers arc con- 
cerned, there is no doubt whatever that a considerable number of persons must 
have escaped enumeration, while quite a small number might have been enu- 
merated twice- In crowded and busy centres like towns, owing to the rapidly 
changing population, omissions are more likely to occur than in rural areas. 
.All the same these errors must certainly be so small as to be utterly negligible 
and they can never detract from the value of the statistics collected at the 
census. 

6. There is, however, an important factor in favour of Cochin, which 
cannot but make the results of its census more accurate than in most other 
Slates and Provinces in India. Cochin occupies one of the foremost places in 
all India in literacy and education. The census officers including enumerators 
were well-educated persons, most of them being recruited from the ranks of 
te.achers in Anglo-vernacular schools. Their work was conscientious and 
satisfactor)'. Timely and careful arrangements were also made for the preli* 
minary and final enumeration. And I venture to hope that the result, as revealed 
in the census figures of 1931, has been the attainment of the highest degree of 
accuracy possible in the circumstances. 


7. Imperial Table I gives the area and population of the State and of 
its divisions while the Subsidiary Tables at the end of this Chapter contain the 
s-ilicnt features of the statistics rehting to the density and movement of the 
p*apuhtion. The area of Cochin including its lagoons or backwaters and its 
extensive forest tracts is 1,480 square miles, and its total population enumerated 
on the morning of the 27th Februaty, 1931, numbered 1,205,016 persons of 
whom 5S9.813 were males and 615,203 females. This shows an increase of 
*55,9;, 6 over the numbers returned at the census of 1921, corresponding to a 
decennial rate of increase of 25*1 per cent against an increase of only 6*6 per 
cent recorded in 1921. But before wc proceed to investigate and discuss what 
appear to be an abnormal increase in the population and .account for the 
wide difference between the rates of incre.iic of the two interccnsal periods, it is 
to survey the conditions that have influenced the movement of popula- 
during the <lec3de under review. 


population must show 
j. 'riflr V* decrease in uumbefs. Were the condition* of the decade pres- 

«.>n tie f f>H they react fav-.iurably on the birth-rate and pronwte 
«cre thetc coo-litsons adverse, fcadirjg to Hurdty, du* 
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9. The decade under review was prosperous on the whole and conducive conditions of 
io a normal increase in population. The worst calamities that overtook the decadef^ 
people during the period were the floods of 1924 and 1929. The ravages wrought 

by the devastating floods of 1924 w'ere w’ide-spread and unequalled in severity. 

Travancore, Cochin and Malabar were all stricken alike and experienced the 
most acute distress. The 1929 floods were less disastrous and caused but less 
damage. On both occasions, however, a rapid recovery was made from the 
ill-effects of these . floods which therefore do not appear to have operated as a 
serious check on the growth of population. 

10. But for these floods the seasons were mostly normal, the monsoon Seasons and 
rains timely and regular on the whole and the harvests generally favourable, conditions** 
There was considerable expansion in agriculture. And the prosperity of a State 

like Cochin, where more than So per cent of the population live in rural areas, 
must to a great extent, depend on the development of agriculture. The Durbar 
offered facilities which the people were not slow to take advantage of. Unculti- 
vated wastes, disafforested areas from the forest tracts and reclaimed areas from 
the backwaters were all assigned for cultivation. Irrigation projects were success- 
fully undertaken and, as seen from Subsidiary Table I, 67*2 per cent of the cul- 
tivated area came to be irrigated against 36*4’ per cent in 1921. As a further 
measure of encouragement agricultural loans on easy terms were granted to the 
r}'ots by the Durbar. It is also noteworthy in this connection that the major 
portion of the loans disbursed by co-operative credit societies, whose number 
rose from 77 to 214 during the decade, was for agricultural and productive pur- 
poses. 

11. Nor did commercial and industrial development lag behind. The Commercial 
improvement of the Cochin harbour progressed apace and by 1929 it was pos- deveiopnwnt** 
sible for ocean-going steamers to enter the sheltered waters of the inner harbour 

through the newly dredged channel. Rice and oil mills, and brick and tile 
factories flourished in increasing numbers, and the spinning and weaving mill 
at Trichur grew into a big concern. Facilities for transport and communication 
-improved, many additional miles of metalled roads being built by the Public 
Works Department. The Nelliampathi Ghat Road, that has just been completed, 

•deserves special mention here since it will serve as a cheap and easy outlet for 
the rich produce of the tea and coffee estates of the Nelliampathy Hills. Similar 
facilities were extended in rural areas also, thanks chiefly to the endeavours of the 
steadily growing Village Panchayats with their widening sphere of activities. In 
1921 there were but 9 Sirkarand 45 private (licensed) markets. Their numbers in 
1931 were 17 and 67 respectively. Trade was flourishing and the economic condi- 
tions were on the whole favourable, the cultivator gettinga fair price for his produce 
and the labourer receiving good wages for his work. And though the storm of 
the world-wide economic crisis burst towards the end of the decade, and the un- 
paralleled and universal economic depression enveloped the State in its gloom, 
the decade closed before the chilling effects of these adverse conditions had time 
to manifest themselves except in centres like Mattancheri which, perhaps on 
.account of its importance as the commercial capital of Cochin and one of the 
most important marts on the Malabar coast for centuries, is seen to have been 
more immediately sensitive to the effects of the depression in that many mills 
.and business concerns were closed down and a large number of families migrated 
to Alleppey, Quilon and other places. '' 

12. The prosperous conditions of the decade were reflected in the pub- Public health 
lie health of the period which was generally satisfactory. There were no ravages 
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from epidemic diseases. A threatened out-break of plague in 1928 was stamped 
out before it could claim a dozen victims. It was only during the closing 
years of the decade (1930 and 1931) that small-pox appeared in an epidemic 
form* and, except for this, the morjtality from the scourges of small-pox and cho- 
lera never assumed serious- proportions. Questions relating to water supply, 
drainage, general sanitation and medical relief received careful attention. The 
sinking of wells in rural areas and the supply of pure drinking water by the pipe 
system in towns like Mattancheri, Trichur and Nemmara, were successfully 
undertaken to the great relief of their population. And^the number of hospitals 
and dispensaries in the State rose from 30 to 50 in the course of the decade, 

13. A high birth-rate and a low death-rate leading to a steady growth of 
population was the natural outcome of these favourable conditions, and an ana- 
lysis of the vital statistics of the period, if such statistics of a reliable nature 
were available, ‘would have supported the above conclusion. Unfortunately, 
however, the registration of births and deaths is still wholly unsatisfactory 
except in municipal areas. How barren the results of this registration have 
been will be seen from Subsidiary Table V, The births registered in the decade 
number in all 142, 516^, but the census returns show 354, 399 children under 
10 years, born during the ititercensal period. These figures lead us to the 
happy and flattering inference that our State is a veritable children’s Paradise 
and that an army of children numbering 211,883 (17*6 per cent of the total 
population) immigrated into it during the last 10 years. The death-rate accord- 
ing to these statistics is no less flattering, there being but 91,233 deaths in a 
population of 979,080 registered between 1921 and 1931, corresponding to an 
annual rate of 9*3 per mille. The excess of births over deaths according to the 
vital statistics numbered 51,283 whereas the natural increase in population to be 
accounted for by this excess is 202,934 as shown in Subsidiary Tables IV 
and V. 

The vital statistics of Municipal towns, ^re far more reliable and furnish 
another proof, if such proof were required, of the worthless character of the 
vital statistics of the State as a whole. In the four Municipal towns the average 
annual birth-rate per mille of the population during the intercensal period was 
31*73 against 12*73 in rural areas — a. very unnatural state of affairs. The 
death-rate in Municipal towns was 18*34, elsewhere. Be it 

remembered at the same time that our Municipal towns with the exception of 
Mattancheri are not after all overcrowded or unhealthy and there is therefore 
no reason why the* death-rate in towns should be more than double the rate in 
villages. The only explanation for this wide difference is to be found in the 
utterly unreliable character of these rural statistics. Thirty-six years have 
passed since the registration of vital statistics was initiated in the State. Many 
new rules designed to improve the system of registration and secure more accu- 
rate results were framed from time to time during this period. And yet there 
is hardly any improvement seen in the value of the statistics thus collected. * 

14. If we noxv turn to the second factor affecting the movement of popu- 
hition and analyse the results of migration, here too the absence of statistics on 
the subject renders our task difficult and we have to depend wholly on the 
returns of birth-place recorded at the census. Chapter III deals with this 
subject in detail and Imperial Table VI gives the statistics of birth-place. From 
tx'.e migration statistics contained in Subsidiary Table IV it will be seen that 
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87,417 persons or 7*3 per cent of the population enumerated in Cochin were 
born outside the State, whereas the number of persons born in Cochin and 
enumerated elsewhere is only 48,168 according to the figures hitherto available. 
The Slate will thus appear to have gained 39,249 persons from the balance of 
migration during the past decade. The corresponding figures for 1921 were 
39,759 immigrants and 23,512 emigrants and the apparent gain to the State’s 
population on account of the excess of immigrants over emigrants was 16,247. 

I use the words appear and apparent advisedly. For these figures taken 
from birth-place statistics can at best be regarded only as an approximate 
representation of the results of actual migration inasmuch as many of these 
migrants might have been but travellers or temporary sojourners. Moreover 
it will be seen from Chapter III that the figures for emigrants given above are 
incomplete and inaccurate. And for this reason the actual gain resulting from 
migration must probably be less than 39,249. 

15. A statement containing the details of variation in the State’s popu- 
lation between successive censuses is given below and it will be seen therefrom 
that the rate of increase of 23‘i per cent recorded in 1931 is by far the highest 
for any decade since 1875 when the first systematic enumeration of the popula- 
tion was undertaken. 


CensQS 

year 

Inten-al between £uc 
cc^ttvc censuses 
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«S7S 
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10 
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9iS,iio 

-t-i.n 
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Each intercensal period here marks a steady growth in the population, 
the only exception being the period of six years fpreceding the census of 1881. 
But even this exception disappears in the light of the e.xplanation given in the 
Report on the census of 1891 where it is proved that the decrease in numbers 
recorded in 18S1 was the outcome of careless enumeration leading to short- 
counting. If we go further back, we find rough estimates of the population 
recorded in 1820, 1836, 1849 and 1858; and, incomplete as these estimates are 
bound to be, they all*fehow a gradual rise in numbers so much so that the popu- 
lation of 223,003 returned in 1820 has increased by no less than 440 per cent 
during the space of eleven decades. The figures and percentages of increase 
for the last 50 years are given in Imperial Table II and Subsidiary Table III. 
These reveal the fact that the population has grown by ioo’7 per cent during 
the period, the State’s area undergoing no change all the time. This enormous 
increase is illustrated in diagrams A to C. 

16. The rate of increase recorded for the period between 1911 and 1921 
was, as we have already seen, only 6*6 per cent against 13*06 and 12*33 per 
cent for the two previous decades^ The low rate was attributed to the 
unfavourable conditions of the closing years of the period, conditions resulting 
from the post-war economic depression and the scarcity consequent on it, the 
partial failure of the monsoon rains for more than one season and the poor 
harvests and distress caused thereb)*, and the ravages of small-pox, cholera and 
influenza epidemics. While admitting the force of these arguments and while 
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conceding that the circumstances explained above "might have operated to a 
certajn extent as a check on the normal growth of population, we have reasons 
to think that the fall in the rate of increase-is partly if not mainly to be accounted 
for by short-counting in 1921. 

17. The general conditions of the period between 1911 and 1921 were 
not unlike the conditions of the closing decade of the 19th century. The high 
mortality of the later period arising from small-pox, cholera and influenza 
epidemics had a parallel in the heavy toll levied by the many and severe out- 
breaks of small'pox and cholera in . the earlier period. Partial failure of the 
monsoons leading to agricultural depression, scarcity and distress of a temporary 
character, was common to both decades. And yet an increase of i2*33‘ per cent was 
recorded at the census of 1901 against 6*6 per cent in 1921, It is hard to 
believe that the economic depression that followed in the wake of the great war was 
acute enough to be solely responsible for this heavy fall in the rate of increase. 

18. Travancore and Cochin shafe the same physical and political features 
and possess the same ethnical characteristics. The conditions prevailing in both 
the States are therefore almost always identical and naturally a certain propor- 
tion is to be observed between the rates: 
of increase recorded at successive 
censuses in the two States, as illustrated 
in the marginal statement. The 
adverse influences of the period ‘be- 
tween 1911 and 1921 were as much at 
work in Travancore as here. And yet 
Travancore Instead of showing any fall 
registered a slight rise in the normal 
rate of growth as seen from the state- 
ment. There appears no reason why Cochin should have fared differently from. 
Travancore in this respect. 

19. An analysis of the figures of the present census will afford, further 
proof of omissions at the census of 1921. The number of children aged o — 5 
returned in 1921 was 132,758. At the census of 1931 these children will be 
aged 10 — 1 5 and their numbers must show a fall in proportion to the death-rate 
among children. But it is seen from Imperial Table VII that there are 148,115 ; 
children in the age group 10 — 15 according to the returns of 1931. Instead of 
any decrease in numbers, here we have an actual increase of 15,357 and when 
due allowance is made for the loss from death, the difference will be much 
greater. • Gain from immigration alone cannot account for this big difference, 
for the ranks of migrants generally contain but a small percentage of children. 
Nor can it be attributed to wrong age returns, for, if one age-group gains in 
numbers in this way, other groups must show a corresponding loss, and then 
the proportion between one group and another will suffer. But the age-groups 
are all proportionate as seen from Imperial Table VII. • Besides, several of the 
other groups also, though they do not show an actual excess in numbers over 
the corresponding age-groups of 1921, reveal but a very low rate of decrease 
from death. In the circumstances it is but reasonable to conclude that there 
•were omissions in 1921 and that the population was therefore under-estimated. 

20. Likewise the percentage of increase between 1921 and 1931 noticed 
in the population of several castes and tribes is so high that it cannot be satis- 
factorily explained on any ground other than that of short-counting in 1921. A. 
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new outstanding instances are given in the margin. Misleading or wrong 

returns of caste names leading to mem- 
bers of one caste being included in 
another cannot account for the low 
figures of 19211 for the castes shown 
in the marginal list are too well known 
to be mistaken for, or confused with, 
others. It is also significant that the 
most serious omissions are seen among 
the lower classes. The Malayans are 
a wandering hill tribe living partly 
on the hills and partly in the plains on 
the outskirts of forests. The Eravalans 
also arc another primitive tribe. The Kanakkans and Velans arc two of the 
many ‘unapproach.able’communities and the Kudu mi Chetties are labourers. An 
irresponsible or negligent enumerator can safely ignore such lowly and humble 
folk and naturally they stand to lose more by short-counting than others. The 
figures in the margin show for example that not more than a fourth of the Malayan 
tribe could have been returned at the census of 1921. 

21. The increase in the number of occupied houses recorded in 1921 

furnishes another proof in the same 
direction. The marginal statement 
gives the percentage of increase in 
occupied houses side by side with the 
percentage of increase in population at 
5 censuses in Travancore and Cochin, 
and we see that the increase in popu- 
lation is uniformly higher than the 
increase in occupied houses, the 
only exception being the percentage 
recorded for Cochin in 1921. It must 
therefore follow that, if the 1921 
figures are reliable, the economic con- 
ditions of the decade preceding 1921 
were not unfavourable, that the standard 
of living had improved much and that the people had more house-room and 
enjoyed a greater degree of comfort than in other decades. As the economic 
-conditions of the period do not warrant this conclusion,- the only possible infer- 
ence is that the low rate of increase in population recorded in 1921 is chiefly to 
be attributed to short-counting. 

22. Obviously it is not possible to gauge with accuracy the extent of the 
omissions of 1921. But the statistics of the two previous decades must be of 
-some help to us in this connection and we may perhaps be erring only on the 
safe side if we assume that, as against the increase of 12*3 per cent in 1901 and 
13*1 per cent in J911, there was an increase of not less than 10 pea: cent in 1921, 
due allowance being made for the economic depression and epidemic diseases of 
the period. The corresponding increase of i6‘S percent in Travancore will 
strongly support this assumption. According to this calculation the population 
-of Cochin iii 1921 would have exceeded a million. The increase of 225,936 in 


W In the Census Report of tSgi it is shown that the high rate of increase tvas only apparent and not real 
as there was short-counting In iSSi. The actual rate of increase was much lower. 
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chapter I.~HlSTiani3T10N AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION 


the State’s population recordedin 1931 will then be reduced to less than aoo,ooo> 
and the percentage of increase for the past decade will fall from 23*1 to 19 or 
thereabouts. 


necessary to discuss the subject of the actual growth in 
during the last population during the past decade and explain the phenomenal increase of 23*1 
decade. pej. cent. As seen from the last paragraph the theory of short-counting in 1921 
may account for a difference of about 4 per cent. But does this difference take 
us to what has hitherto been considered as a normal rate of increase for Cochin?* 
Commenting on the movement of population in the State, the Census Reports . 
of igoi and zgii both refer to an average decennial increase of about 12 to 13. 
per cent as normal for the State under normal conditions and contentedly quote- 
the opinion of eminent statisticians that the above rate “is the best from a national 
point of view at once stimulating activity and yet not overrunning or even press-- 
ing upon the means of subsistence” . A higher percentage was regarded as- 
improbable if not impossible. Indeed, in densely peopled areas like Cochin, as- 
the population rises in numbers the rate of growth must tend to fall on account, 
of over-crowding pd the pressure of population on the means of subsistence. ' 
And yet during the past decade we see an apparent increase of 23*1 and an 
actual rise of about ig per cent. Subsidiary Table IV further shows that, if the- 
increase in the actual population be taken as 23*1 per cent, the increase in the- 
natural population alone from excess of births over deaths will be 21 •! per cent, 
while the explanation given in paragraph 14 above points to a still higher rate of' 
groxvth in the natural population. If in 1901, when there were but 549 persons- 
to the square mile, an increase of 12 to 13 per cent was considered to be normal,*, 
safe and healthy for the State, certainly an increase of 19 per cent must be- 
looked upon as positively abnormal, if not dangerous, in 1931- when there are as- 
inany as 814 persons to the square mile. AH the same the present increase has- 
to be accepted as normal under the circumstances in as much as it is the outcome 
of the normally favourable conditions that prevailed during most years of the- 
decade, of agricultural expansion and industrial development, of prosperous- 
trade and steady progress. And we have to infer that the material resources of 
the State have not yet been taxed to their utmost capacity, that they are at least; 
for the present elastic enough to bear the strain of this high rate of increase and. 
support the rising numbers in tolerable comfort, and that the adverse effects of 
over-crowding and of the pressure of population on the means of subsistence- 
have not hitherto been felt to any appreciable extent. 

24. In this connection it has to be remembered that, everywhere in India, “ 
the increase in population recorded at the Census of 1931 is much higher 
than the increase registered in 1921, as seen from the inset table.* 
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It has already been noted that Travan- 
core has an increase of 27*2 per cent 
at the present census against i6’8 in. 
1921. The corresponding figures for 
Malabar and South Canara areji4'0 
and lo’o against 2*8 and 4*4 in 1921. 
However, if the alarming increase in 
numbers in our State is to be regarded, 
as a positive evil from an agricultural’ 
or economic point of view, it is not: 
much ’of a consolation to us to find that 
the evil is more or- less- wide-spread.- 
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"With an already over-crowded population, the position of Cochin will be much 
more precarious than that of others. 

25, Subsidiary Table I at the end of the Chapter compares the density 
•of the State and of its divisions with the water supply and crops. Subsidiary 
Table II shows the distribution of the population classified according to density. 
The variation of population in relation to density since i88r is given in Subsidiary 
Table III, while Subsidiary Tables VI and VII deal with variation by taluks 
•classified according to density. Two maps have also been inserted in this chapter 
to illustrate the present density of the population per square mile and the 
-variation in density between 1921 and 1931 in each taluk. 

The area of the State being 1,480 square miles and the population 

1,205,016, there are as many as 814 
persons to each square mile if we 
assume an even distribution of this 
population over the whole area. Each 
unit of the population will thus get but 
•79 of an acre. The marginal state- 
ment gives the figures of density and 
areality for seven successive censuses 
in Cochin together with the corres- 
ponding figures fcr Travancore and 
England and Wales. The density of 
406 per square mile in 1875 is seen to 
We doubled itself in the course of 
five and a half decades. This pheno- 
menal increase is illustrated in dia- 
gram D. 

26. Among the tracts comprised 
in the Natural Division “Malabar and 
Konkan” Cochin has the highest den- 
sity. For, Travancore, Malabar and 
South Canara have a density of only 
•668, 610 and 341 respectively to the square mile, while the Bombay States and 
Districts come far below. If small things may be compared with great ones, the 
•density of our small State may be compared wdth that of other States, Provinces 
or Countries. It will then be seen that there is not a single State or Province 
in the Indian Empire the density of which exceeds or at least equals that of 
'Cochin, Delhi alone which, with an area of only 593 square miles, is treated as 
.a separate Province on administrative grounds, being excluded. And even the 
most densely peopled countries in Europe stand below our State in this respect. 
The following statement together with diagram E will illustrate our point. 
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Travancore and Bengal that stand second and third lag far behind Cochin, 
having a density of only 668 and 616 respectively to the square mile. Saxony,, 
the most densely peopled tract in Europe, had 177 persons more to the square 
mile than Cochin in 1901, but now it has only 17 persons less. Thirty years- 
ago Belgium and England and Wales were more densely peopled than our State 
whereas now the density of Cochin is far higher than that of these countries. 

27. The difference between Cochin and other Indian States in respect 

of the density 'of population will be seen more clearly from a comparative study 
of the statistics of the area and population of these States. Next to Cochin 
Travancore is the most densely peopled State in India and yet Travancore with 
more than five times the area of Cochin has but little more than four times our 
population. Baroda h.as five and a half times the area but only twice the 
population of our State. Gwalior is eighteen times and Mysore t.wentj times - 
as big as Cochin, but Gwalior contains less than thrice and Mysore less than, 
six times Cochin’s population. Hyderabad has less than twelve times dur 
population though its area is fifty-six times that of Cochin, while Jammu and 
Kashmir with fifty-seven times our area contain but three times the population 
of our pigmy State. ; , 

28. Considering the Avide disparity in area between Cochin and these 

Provinces and 'Countries there is but 
little sense of proportion in this com- 
parison and units of smaller area must 
be selected if the comparison is to be 
jiist. A list of those districts in India, 
whose density exceeds 814 per square 
mile is given in the. margin together 
with the figures of their areas and 
density. According to this there are 
but 15 districts’^ in India at present 
with a .density higher than that of; 
Cochin, whereas in 1901 there were 
more than 50 and in 1911 about 30 

districts that were more densely peopled than our State. 

29*. In calculating the density of population, it must not be forgotten 
that more than a third of the State’s area comprising the forest tracts and 
lagoons is uninhabited and uninhabitable. If these tracts are excluded and only 
the habitable area of about 865 square miles is taken into consideration for 
purposes of our calculation, the density will rise almost to 1,400 per square mile,, 
each unit of the population having only *46 of an acre. 

30. High as this density is, we find but little uniformity in the distri- 
bution of this crowded population in the different parts of the State, and the 
diversity in its physical features is responsible for one taluk returning a density 
of 2,429 while another has but 365 persons to the square mile.' ' The sea-board 
taluks of Cranganur and Cochin-Kanayannur are very much more densely - 
peopled than the interior or forest taluks of Mukundapuram, T richur, Talapilli- 
and Chittur. The mean density of the coastal taluks is 2,232 per square mile, 
Cranganur leading with' 2,429 and Cochin-Kanayannur following with 2,210. 
The specific population of these two taluks is 392,799 while their area is only 
1 76 square miles. In other words almost a third of the State’s population is 


* Of the IS districts, Hotnah and Delhi may be excluded from the list as their density is urban rather 
than rural in character* 
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massed in a division which covers but less than one-eighth of the total area of 
the State. If we revert to the administrative divisions of 1901 when Cochin and 
Kanayannur were separate taluks, we shall find that Cochin, lying wholly on the 
sea-board like Cranganur and having an area of 66 square miles, takes the first 
place with a phenomenal density of 2,723, Cranganur receding to the second 
place. And the old Kanayannur taluk with an area of g2 square miles will, in 
spite of its sparsely peopled upland tracts, still have 1,840 persons to the square 
mile and occupy the third place in the scale of density. 

The most densely peopled taluk in Travancore is the taluk of Trivan- 
drum in the Southern Division. It has an area of 92 square miles and its 
density of 2,336 places it below Cochin and Cranganur. 

31. If a whole taluk has a mean density of over 2,700 per square mile, 
the density of some of the villages in that taluk must naturally be still higher. 
And this is what we actually find in the sea-board tract. The narrow strip of 
land lying between the Arabian Sea on the west and the backwaters on the east 
is most densely packed. The village of Elankunnapuzha in Cochin taluk with 
an area of 3‘S square miles has no less than 4,090 persons to the square mile. 
Other villages of about the same or even larger area follow close behind with 
densities ranging between 3,500 and 4,000. The villages on the mainland in 
Kanayannur taluk washed by the backwaters on the west are also very densely 
peopled, some of them having a density of about 2,500. 

32. If the uninhabitable area occupied by the lagoons is deducted from 
the coastal tract and the density calculated on the basis of the inhabitable area 
only, Cochin will have 3,472, Cranganur 2,700, and Kanayannur 2,233 persons 
per square mile, with an average density of 2,733 for the three taluks together. 
The figures will speak for themselves and give us an idea of the overcrowding 
in this tract. 

33. _ Compared with the sea-board area, the forest taluks are to be regarded 
as sparsely peopled. These taluks comprise more than seven-eighths of the 
State’s area, and yet they contain but two-thirds of the total population. Their 
mean density is only 623 against 2,232 in the coastal taluks. The specific 
population of Mukundapuram, the biggest of the taluks, is 263,722. Trichur 
has a population of 239,257, Talapiili 202,424 and Chittur 106,814. Of 
these Trichur, which has the smallest forest area, has the highest densityr.with 
975 persons to the square mile. Talapilii stands next with 791, Mukundapuram 
with the largest forest area follows with 517, while Chittur comes last with only 
365 per square mile. If due allowance is made for the forest areas in each 
taluk, it will be seen that, the conditions in Mukundapuram, Trichur and Tala- 
pilli being-mostly similar, the distribution bf population and density in these 
three taluks are more or less uniform. But even when the uninhabitable forest 
tracts are excluded for purposes of calculation, the mean density per square 
mile of the four forest taluks is seen to be only 1,126 while the density of the 
coastal taluks calculated in the same manner is 2,733 as we have seen from the 
preceding paragraph. 

34. The reasons for this marked disparity in the distribution of popula- 
tion between the sea-board and forest taluks have been fully explained in the 
Census Reports of 1901 and 1911. But for the small area occupied by the 
lagoons, the former taluks comprise extensive - cocoanut gardens thickly dotted 
with houses, the cultivation of cocoanut trees not interfering with the rearing of 
homesteads in their midst. * “ The various industries in connection with the 
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cultivation of the cocoan'ut . palm, the rich fisheries of the sea and' ' the lagoons, 
the fertile rice fields on the margin of the latter, and the multifarious dccu^ 
pations of a commercial and maritime tract” can afford to maintain in a fair degree 
of comfort a population so densely packed that it must inevitably starve in less 
favoured regions. In the forest taluks the inhabitable area is only less than 
two-fifths of their total area. These taluks depend mainly on rice cultivation 
for the support of their population and they 'contain extensive rice fields in which 
no houses can be reared. The cultivation of rice in a given area, involving as 
it does more capital and labour than the cultivation of the cocoanut palm, cannot 
find occupation for, or supply means of livelihood to, as many people as may be 
maintained in an equal area on the sea-board with its cocoanut plantations, 
fisheries and other facilities. The rise in density in the' several taluks from 
decade to decade has been influenced by the same considerations and Sub- 
sidiary Table III shows, and diagram G illustrates, that the variation in density 
for the last 50 years has been an increase per square mile of 1,083 in Cochin- 
Kanayannur (1,369 in Cochin and 877 in Kanayahnur,) if233 in Cranganur, 291 
in Mukundapuram, 549 in Trichur, 349 in Talapilli and 134 in Chittur, the- 
increase in the coastal taluks being much higher than in the forest taluks. The 
relative position of the taluks in the scale of density has also been maintained 
almost intact throughout the period. 


Variation in 
population by 
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35. If we now examine the variation in population in relation to density 
as illustrated in Subsidiary Table HI, it will be seen that no correspondence of 
relation exists between the density of population and the variation in population 
in most of the taluks. Thus while Chittur with the lowest density has the low- 
est rate of increase (12*2 per cent) for the intercensal period, Mukundapuram, 
which is the last but one in respect of density, shows the highest percentage of 
increase (26*4 per cent) for the Same period- The coastal taluk of Cochin- 
Kanayannur and the forest taluk of Trichur both register an increase of 25*4 
per cent. Cranganur takes the fourth place, with an increase of 22’2 per cent 

though it stands first in the scale of den- 
sity. And T alapilH follows Cranganur, 
its rate of increase* being 19 per cent. 
The marginal statement gives the 
relative position of these taluks in res- 
pect of the increase in population as 
compared Avith their relative position 
in respect of density. And the map 
facing this page shows for each taluk 
the variation in population between 
1921 and 1931. 

36. An explanation for this varying rate of increase in the several taluks 
is not hard to find. We have seen that the increase in Mukundapuram, Cochin- 
Kanayannur and Trichur is higher than the average increase of 23*1 per cent 
for the State as a whole. And though Cranganur stands below the average, 
still its increase of 22*2 per cent is very high. The exceptional facilities enjoyed 
by the coastal taluks of Cochin-Kanayannur and Cranganur have already been 
explained in paragraph 33 above. Besides, the improvement in agricultural con- 
ditions in Cochin-Kanayannur during the past decade is noteworthy in that 68*4 per 
cent of the area under cultivation came to be irrigated against i8’5 per cent in 
the previous decade. The presence of a fine natural harbour at Cochin is a valuable 
a-.ict to Cochir.-Kanajannur and the commercial importance of Cochin is^ grow- 
inis fast with the development of this harbour. The numerous rice and oil mills 
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of Mattancheri and Ernakulam are indications of the industrial progress of this 
taluk. As additional attractions to the taluk, the capital of the State and the 
residence of His Highness the Maharaja are both here. It is therefore no 
wonder that the population of the taluk has been growing at an almost appalling 
rate in spite of its already enormous densit)'. Trichur, ' the head-quarters of 
Trichur Taluk, is an important centre of trade. There are many brick and tile 
factories and rice mills in the taluk. The spinning and weaving mill at Trichur 
is a growing industrial concern. As in Cochin-Kanayannur, here too we have 
indications of industrial progress and the taluk is developing both agricultural 
and non-agricultural resources for the support of its rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. Mukundapuram too has its rice mills and tile factories. Besides, planting 
industry is carried on in its forest tracts on a large scale, as a result of which 
there are. many estates and plantations in this taluk. And it is most significant 
that, while only 24*2 per cent of the cultivated area in the taluk was irrigated in 
1921, the whole area under cultivation came to be irrigated in the course of the 
last 10 years. The very high rate of increase in Mukundapuram is not therefore 
unaccountable. Talapilli taluk being mainly agricultural, the developments 
characteristic of Mukundapuram and Trichur are absent in it, and naturally the 
increase in the population of this taluk is lower than the average increase for 
the State. 

The half-detached and scattered taluk of Chittur does not conform to the 
standards of the other five taluks of the State. The scanty rainfall, the extensive 
forest area and the scourge of malaria characteristic of Chittur have turned it 
into an unhealthy and uncongenial tract where the density of population qnd 
the rate of increase in population are both very low. The unfavourable condi- 
tions are perhaps more marked in the north-east block of the taluk in the 
Tamil-Malayalam cultural border zone, lying detached from the restof the State. 

37. The net increase in population in the several taluks for the last 50 
years is not at variance with these conclusions. The increase for the State as a 
whole during this period is 100-7 per cent. Mukundapuram and Trichur stand 
above this average with an increase of over 128 per cent. Cranganur and 
Cochin-Kanayannur come next with variations approximating to the State 
average. In view of the very high density of population in these two taluks it 
is not surprising that they have not kept pace wdth Mukundapuram and Trichur. 
The increase in Talapilli is only 79 per cent and, as may be expected, Chittur 
comes last with an increase of only 57*8 per cent. 


Net variation 
in population, 
for the last 
50 years 


38. Subsidiary Table II shows that 8*9 per cent of the population now Distribution 
'live in taluks where the density is between 300 and 450 per square mile and by^ta^“te 
21*9 per cent in taluks having 450 to 600 persons to the square mile whereas, 

in 1921, 31 per cent of the population lived in taluks with a density of 300 to 450. 

At the last census 17*4 per cent of the population lived in taluks which had 600 
to 750 persons per square mile, and 19*5 per cent in taluks where there were 
750 to 900 persons to the square mile. But now we have 16*8 per cent living 
in taluks with a density of 750 to 900 and 19-8 per cent living in taluks where 
the density is 900 to 1,050. The percentage of population living in the most 
densely peopled taluks is seen to have remained constant at about 33 ever since 
1875 when the first systematic census of the people was taken. The sum 
total of the changes in distribution noted above is that the percentage 
living in sparsely populated taluks has decreased during the last ten years. 

39. The factors that are to determine the probable future trend of Factors deter- 
population in this State may now be examined so that we may form some rough variat^ons”^ 
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cslimtitc of our populaliou ns il will slnnd nl the dose of tlic current dcc.vJc. In 
the first plncc there arc certain consklcrntion-H of a Icinporary ch'aracicr to be 
clcnlt with in this connection. 'I’lic new decade has opened inauspidously (or 
shall we say auspiciously in view of the fact that any further increase in the 
State’s popuintion is not likely to prove an uninixcd blcssin;'?) with an economic 
dciircssion the depth of which has not yet been fathomed. We have been living 
through the dark night of acute distress. And though a stricken and pannlysed 
world has been anxiously watching for the flawn of the era of economic recovery, 
there is as yet hardly any streak of light visiiilc on the horl/on. In the absence 
of an early improvement in economic conditions, this distress c.’innolbut rc.ict on 
the normal rate of growth in population. 

1 1 has already been remarked that small*pox appc.arcd in an epidemic 
form during the closing years of the last decade, 'rius epidemic has been wide- 
spread and fatal in 1931 and 193a and the mortality from small-pox has .already 
led to a perceptible rise in the death-rate. » 

40. There is then the important question of pressure of population and the 
room for further expansion to be considered. It was remarked in par.agraph 23 
above that the adverse effects of over-crowding and of the pressure of population 
on the means of subsislcnca have not hithcrU* been felt to any considerable 
extent. The abstract figures of density and particularly the figures for the 
coastal tract may, in themselves, be frightening. Hut the materia! resources of 
the area have been sufficient for the support of its population till now. And 
there is apparently no reason why further development of these resources should 
not maintain larger numbers. At the same time it must not be forgotten that 
the statistics of migration discussed in Chapter III arc not without signs to show 
that the stream of emigration is gradually swelling and that its sluggish current 
may, at no distant date, pass the limits of the level and stagnant plains of 
economic comfort and independence and enter uneven ground to gather force 
and velocity in its attempts to find a suitable outlet for the increasing volume 
of waters. 

, 41. Lastly there are the unlimited possibilities of industri.al and com- 

mercial development connected with the improvement of the Cochin harbour. 
In view of the size of its inner harbour, its geographical situation and the rich 
hinterland it will serve. Cochin must rank as one of the most important and 
flourishing sea ports in all India when the work of developing the harbour is 
completed. The proposed conversion of the present metre gauge railway in the 
State into the broad gauge will connect Ernakulam and Cochin with the broad . 
gauge lines of South India and very much facilitate transport and communicationl 
The towns of Mattancheri and Ernakulam are certain to grow in importance. 
The rate of increase in population in the sea-board taluks is therefore likely to 
rise above the normal. Nor can the developments connected with the harbour 
and the railway fail to influence, at least to a certain extent, the taluks of 
Mukundapuram, Trichur and Talapilli. I’t is therefore not improbable that, in 
the absence of any unforeseen circumstances of an exceptional character, the next 
census may record a further increase, in population despite the present 
adverse conditions and the already high density, particularly in view of the fact 
that artificial methods of keeping down the population like abortion, iieglect of 
infant life or the adoption of modern devices of ‘birth-control’* are almost 
unknown in this land. 

42. As at previous censuses a house was defined to be “the dwelling 

place of one or 'more families with their resident servants, having a separate 
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principal entrance from the common way.” The definition has been elastic 
enough to be .extended to the princely mansions of the richest classes and the 
flimsy, thatched huts of the humble, labouring classes. And, as the .single 
homestead in separate premises occupied by a joint .family is jthe general rule on 
the Malabar coast, the application of this definition does not present any great 
difficulty except in crowded places where houses are built on the street systena. 

The orthodox type of Malayali house, the quadrangular building with an open 
j'ard in the centre and a clean court-yard all around, surrounded by a compound 
in which fruit trees and vegetables are grown, is fully described in the Census 
Reports of 1901 and 1911. The improvement in the planning and construction 
of buildings noticed in 1901 has been steadily maintained and many new and 
better types of buildings have accordingly come into existence. 

43. Imperial Table I shows the number of occupied houses in the State 
and in each of its divisions and Subsidiary Table VII gives the average number hSaw^durine 
of persons per occupied house and the average number of houses per square 
mile since i88i. The total number of houses returned in 1931 is 242,267 of 
which 207,563 w'ere occupied and 34,704 unoccupied houses, the latter consist- 
ing chiefly of shops, public buildings and places of worship. The corresponding 
figures for 1921 were 178,211 occupied and 30,707 unoccupied houses. Occu- 
pied houses thus show an increase of 29,352 or 16*47 per cent for the decade 
whereas the increase in unoccupied houses is 3,997 or only 13 per cent for the 
same period. Of the unoccupied buildings 3,119 are places of worship. 

The proportion between the rate of increase in occupied houses and the 
rate of increase in population at successive censuses (given in the marginal usual 
statement to paragraph 20 above) has been slightly upset during the decade 
under review, the increase in occupied houses being lower than usual when 
compared w'ith the increase in population. This is in all probability to be 
attributed to the short-counting of population at the last census. From the 
operation of the new Nayar Regulation of 1921 which facilitated the partition of 
joint Nayar families, a large increase in occupied houses was anticipated in the 
Census Report of 1921. Hundreds of families have been partitioned during the 
last ten years but the anticipated increase in occupied houses is not seen 
apparently because the divided branches, each setting up for itself, found their 
.lesources too slender to afford the luxury of new houses and had perforce to be 
satisfied with such buildings as they might have received for their share at the 
partition. 

44. As the rate of increase in occupied houses is lower than the rate of 
increase in population, there is a rise in the average number of persons per 
occupied house in the State. The 1931 average for the State is 5 '8 against 
5*5, 5*6 and 5*6 in 1921, 1911 and igoi respectively. All taluks share in this 
rise in the average, as seen from Subsidiary Table VII. 

45. As against the increase in occupied houses of 16*47 per cent in 
Cochin, Travancore has 22*1 per cent, Malabar 9 per cent and the Madras 
Presidency 1 1 per cent. The average number of persons per occupied house core, Malabar, 
is 5*5 in Travancore, 5*7 in Malabar and 5 in the Presidency as a whole. The 

low average in the Presidency does not necessarily indicate a higher standard 
of living or greater degree of comfort enjo)*ed by the people. For the Malayali 
system of each house being built in separate premises with its court-yard and 
compound relieves congestion and gives more house-room and comfort than the 
street system of houses on the other side of the Ghats. 
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46. Of the occupied houses, 32,506 or 157 per cent are in towns and 
the rest in viUagcs. The number of persons per occupied house in towns is 6*3 
and in villages 57. The corresponding figures for Travancore are 5*9 and 5*4 
and for Malabar 6*8 and 5*6 respectively. Among the towns, Ernaiculam has 
the highest average of 7 persons per house while certain wards in Ernakulam 
and Mattancheri are very much crowded and have as many as 8 persons to a 
house. At the same time there are some villages in Mukundapuram and 
Trichur where the average rises almost to 7. 

47. The awrage number of persons per occupied house cannot be taken 
as an indication of the size of families. For according to the joint family system 
obtaining in Malabar, the average strength of a family is much higher. 

48. Subsidiary Table VII reveals a steady increase from decade to 
decade in the number of houses per square mile in most taluks of the State. In 
tSSi the average number per square mile \vas 847 for the whole State while, 
in 1931, it is 140*2, the increase for 50 years being 55*5. Travancore has 12a, 
Malabar 107*7 and the Presidency as a whole 64*9 houses to the square mile 
according to the 1931 census. The average per square mile in the several taluks 
varies according to density, Cranganur leading with 431*4 and Chittur bringing 
up the rear with 70*4. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 
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III. — Variaiiwi in relaiion to Density^ since i8Si' 
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VI. — Variation by Taluks classified according to Density. 
(B) Proportional Figures. 
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VJI. — Persons per house and houses per square mile. 
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OHAPTEE II.— THE POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS 

AND VILLAGES. 

The urban population of the State is distinguished from its rural popu- 
lation in Imperial Table I. Imperial Table III contains the figures of the 
population living in towns and villages of different sizes. A list of towns 

classified by population with variations since 1 88 1 is given in Imperial Table 

IV, and another list of these towns arranged territorially with the population 
•classified by religion is contained in Imperial Table V. Three Subsidiary Tables 
are to be found at the end of this Chapter, the first showing the distribution of 
the population between towns and villages, the second giving the number per 
inille of the population and of each religion living in towns, and the third 
classif3ung towns by population. 


. 2. The Imperial Code of Census Procedure defines a city as “every 

town containing not less than loo.ooo inhabitants and any other town which the 
Prorfncial Superintendent, nrith the eancHon of the Local Government, may 
decide to treat as a city for census purposes ; ” and a town itself is to include 

“every municipality, all Civil lines not included within municipal limits every 

cantonment and every other continuous collecUon of houses, inhahited by not 
less than 5,000 persons, which the Provincial Superintendent may decide to 
toat as a town for ^nsus purposes, having regard to the character of 
the population, the reiabye density of the dwellings, the importance of the place 
-as a centre of trade, and its historic associations.” According to thfa definido? 
nine places were toeated as towns at the census of ipai, four municipalities and 
five uon-municipal areas. At the present census three new places 4 re 
to this list Narakkal, Chalakkudi and Vadakkancheri. In each case the area 
seleided to be treated as a town is only about a square mile in eatent, and foe 
population of this area exceeds 5,000 in all the three places. Beside;, Vadlfo 

kaucheri, the head-quarters of Talapilli Taluk, has its public offices and courfo 
a Government Dispensary and a Government High School. And Ottupara sZrb 
<mcluded in the town) is a trading centre on a small scale. Chalakkudi is the 
junction of the State Railway and the Forest Tramway. The Office of tte 

Conservator of Forests, the Tramway Engineer's Office, the Tramway Wort 

-shop and foe Goimrnment Pottery works are at Chalakkudi which has li 
Goverum^t High School and Government Hospital also. NarakSi sLS 
.midway between Cmuganur and Cochin on the coastal strip lyfoo Seen to 
Backwaters and the Arabian Sea. Instead of metalled roads U has onrSuIls 
for purposes of communication and transnort Rnf ^ 

centre with a Government High SclT^nd^GU^mrCS;^^^^^ 
-medical relief. And in addition to the cottage industries connected with 
cocoanut palm, Narakkal has its fish-curing yfrds It mav be tS^ 
municipal towns of the State have fewer urban^ characteristic^ than 
-towns, but they too have their own importance in that they primarily e3St*a?the 
necessary market centres for the service of adjacent rural aLs. ^ ^ 

1 “anginal statement gives the percentages for five censuses of 
population living in urban areas in Cochin. TLancore. m“ star an] 
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Urban popu- 
lation com- 
pared with 
that of other 
States or Pro- 
vinces 


the Madras Presidency as a whole. It will be seen from the statement 

and from diagram A that the propor- 
tion of urban population in our State 
has been steadily growing and that it 
has risen from 7 per cent in 1891 to 17*1 
per cent in 1931. And though Cochin 
cannot approach, anywhere near the 
proportion of urban . population in the 
industrial countries of Europe where 
more thaii threerfourths of the popu- 
lation live in towns, hnd though there 
are certain advanced States and Pro- 
vinces in North India like Baroda and 
Ajmer-Merwara that show a higher proportion of urban population than 
Cochin, still it is ahead of its neighbours in Southern India. 
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17-1 

10-8 . 

7*7 

13*5 '. 


Growth of 
population 
In towns 


4. The urban population in the State ri'um^r6d 127,141 in 1921 where- 
as it is 206,340 at present. This marks an increase of 62*3 per cent during the 
past decade. The percentage of increase in municipal towns, alo rie is, 50 and in 
non-niunicipal towns 97. Part of this large increkse is due 'to the normal growth 
of the population of the old towns, but the major portion of it is to be attributed 
to the new areas treated as urban at the present census. In addition .to the form- 
ation of three non-municipal towns referred to in', paragraph 2 .above, Trichur,. 
Mattancheri and Ernakulam among the municipal towns and Trippunithura and 
Kunnamkulam among the non-niunicipal towns have extended their limits by the 
absorption of outlying suburbs. • If the area newly treated as urban is deducted 
from the total urban area and the calculation confined to the urban area of 1921, 
the municipal towng will show an increase of about 21 per cent and the non- 
municipal towns about 25 per cent for the. decade, and the average increase for 
both classes .of towns together will be belpw 22 per. cent while the Stale as .a 
whole records an increase of 23*1 per cent. It will thus.appear that the growth 
, of population in rnunicipal towns has not kept pace with the growth in rural tra’cts. 
But Ernakulam and Mattancheri have registered an increase of <33‘5 and 27*8 
per cent respectively on their 1921 area. The-.corresponding .increase in Trichur 
, is only 14*4 per cent against an average increase of . 25*4 per .Pent for the whole 
taluk. The facts that the northern suburbs of Trichur town show'a very high 
rate of growth (ranging from 30 to 35 per cent) and that most of the mill hands 
working within the town live outside the municipal . limits are significant in this 
connection, and the wide prevalence of small-pox within the town at .the time of 
the final census will further explain the low rate of increase. The municipal town 
of Chittur-Tattamangalam comes last with an increase of only 4*2 per cent against 
the average increase of 12 per cent for the taluk ofChittur. The adjoining villages 
have not fared better in this respect, the highest rate of growth recorded by them 
being only 6 per cent. • Some of them even show an actual decrease in popu- 
lation. Malarial fever which has infected the whole area accounts for this state 
of affairs. Year after year it has been claiming its victims in increasing numbers. 
But for these exceptional circumstances the growth of population in towns would 
have been higher than in rural areas. And it will not be wrong, to .Icon dude 
that the facilities for higher education and medical relief and other amenities 
associated with urban life as also the higher wages available for .labour have 
been attracting to the urban areas people of all grades in steadily, increasing 
numbers. 
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5. The appended statement gi\'es the area, population and density of the 
towns. It will be seen therefrom that Mattancheri and Ernakulam, the com- 
mercial and political capitals of the State, which have recorded the hisjhest 
increase in population among municipal towns, are the most congested. These 
towns are so situated that they have little scope for expansion and therefore they 
are likely to become more congested as they grow further in importance with 
the completion of the Cochin harbour works. The situation of Trichur on the 
other hand affords it exceptional facilities for extension, and it is likely to grow 
in future also as it has done in the past in view of its many-sided importance. 
The town has its historic associations. It is also the industrial, commercial and 
educational centre of the northern division of the State. And many departments 
of the Government have their head-quarters at Trichur. Among non-municipal 
towns Trippunittura, the seat of the Ruling Family, and Kunnamkulam, the 
most important town in Talapilli taluk and a flourishing Christian centre, are 
■ not only congested but have also recorded the highest growth. 
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It will be instructive to compare the figures in the foregoing paragraph 
with similar figures for Travancore. There are 19 municipal and 27 non- 
munioipal towns in Travancore against the 4 municipal and 8 non-municipal 
towns of our State. The total urban area in Cochin is 2y8g square miles while 
the corresponding area in Travancore is 171*76 square miles. The average 
population of a town here is 17,195 and the mean density 8,637, ^he correspond- 
ing figures for Travancore being only 11,995 ^nd 3,213 respectively. Alleppy, 
the commercial capital of Travancore, has the highest density among the more 
important towns of that State. But even Alleppy is much less crowded than 
Mattancheri and Ernakulam, ha\nng only 15 persons per acre against 23 and 
iS’3 in Mattancheri and Ernakulam respectively. 

6. From Imperial Table I it will be seen that Cochin-Kanayannur taluk Proportion of 
with its four towns has the largest urban population in the State. T richur with ti^*in**dfffe^ 
its only town comes next, Chittur, Talapilli and Mukundapuram with two towns ent taluks 
each follow in due order, and Cranganur with its one town comes last. Subsi- 
diary Table I and diagram B will show the proportion of the population of each 
taluk living in towns and villages of different sizes. Here too Cochin -Kana)-an- 
nur is seen to have proportionately the largest urban population with 267 
persons in every 1,000 living in towns, no doubt because Ernakulam and 
Mattancheri are both in this taluk. Next in order comes Chittur with 229. per 
mille of the population living in towns. The largest percentage of non-Malayali 
communities is to be found in Chittur and the presence of these people who like 
to congregate in towns gives the taluk its high proportion of urban population. 
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I “w^r thin in lort. because the towns have been growing rapidly. 

•^=. The Census Rt;'>''rt of tot t refers to the growth of towns on the 
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-cent of the State’s rural population are. grouped in these villages. Forty-three 
villages of which thirteen are in Cochin- Kanayannur and three in Cranganur - 
contain between five and ten thousand inhabitants. Five of- them have been 
reduced in size as a result of the formation of towns. The villages of this class 
account for 29*93 per cent of the rural population. Nine villages in Cochin- 
Kanayannur and one in Cranganur have a population of ten to twenty thousand 
and 13*23 per cent of the rural population live in’ them. It is villages of this 
class lying on the sea-board that are . almost as much crowdecf as urban areas. 
And it is here that we find instances of rural tracts having a density of over 
,4,000 persons to the square mile. 



CHAPTER II.— POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
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III^—Toious classified by population. 



Note. Subsidiary Table IV has not been prepared as there 


are no citisa the Stale. 
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CHAPTER III.-BIRTH-PLAOE AND MIGRATION. 

The^ statistics of birth-place are given in Imperial Table VI while the 
Subsidiary Tables at the end of this chapter summarise the salient features of 
these statistics thus : 

Subsidiary Table I presents the actual figures of immigration into the 

State. 

Subsidiary Table II is the complement of Table I and gives the actual 
figures of emigration from the State. 

Subsidiary Table III- shows the migration between Cochin and other 
parts of India and other countries. 

A special enquiry was undertaken regarding emigration from the State 
and the results Have been embodied in seven Special Tables reviewed at the end 
of this chapter. 

2. According to these statistics, of the 1,205,016 persons enumerated in 
Cochin on the day of the final census as many as 1,117,599 or 927 per mille of 
the total population were born, in the State. The remaining 87,417 persons (73 
per mille of the total population) were immigrants from outside. The number 
of immigrants in 1921 was but 39,759 and there is therefore an increase of 119*9 
per cent in immigrants during the decade. The proportion of outside-born 

persons in the State’s population for 
four censuses is shown in the margin 
and it is seen that the figure for 1931 
is by far the highest of the four. 

3. The large increase in the number of immigrants should not, however, 
lead us to the conclusion that Cochin had any superior or new attractions to 
tempt outsiders more than in the past. For, a classification of the immigrants 
according to their birth-place reveals the fact that 94*4 per cent of their total 
number corresponding to more than 68 per mille of the State’s population are 

our next-door neighbours from Travan- 
core (311167), Coimbatore (4,909) and 
Malabar (46,415). They have there- 
fore just stepped over the border. The 
fact that females preponderate in this 
class proves the casual type of this 
migration, which "arises largely from the very common practice amongst Hindus 
of taking a wife from another village, and from the fact that young married 
women often go to their parents’ home for their first confinement.” The 
majority of the immigrants from Coimbatore are labourers working in' the tea, 
coffee or rubber estates of the Nelliampathi and other hills, and they therefore 
belong either to the temporary or the periodic type of migrants whose movements 
will be regulated by the temporary or periodic demands for labour. The immi- 
grants from Travancore show an increase of 151*7 per cent during the intercen- 
sal period, those from Malabar an increase of 1 14*3 per cent and those from 
Coimbatore 1 10 per cent. 

4. Of the total number of immigrants only 4,926 or 5*6 per cent remain 
to be accounted for. The adjacent districts of Madura, Salem', South Canara, 


Immigrants from 

No. of females 
to 100 males. 
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116 
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Tinnevelly and Trichinopoly claim more than half this number. The marginal 

table gives the specific figures and the 
sex proportion of the immigrants from 
these districts. The bulk of these peo- 
ple being men, it is clear that most of 
them belong to the semi-permanent 
class of migrants "who reside and earn 

their living in this SlatCi but retain their [connection with their own homes, 
where they leave their families and to which (they return in their old-age- and at 
more or less regular intervals in the meantime.” The immigrants from South 
Canara and Tinnevelly are mostly Brahmans. The services of the Canarese 
Brahman or Embran have always been in demand in the Hindu temples of the 
State where they officiate as priests. As dealers in cotton fabrics and bankers 
the Tinnevelly Brahmans were connected with Cochin as with other parts of 
Malabar from early times ; and, though they have been superseded to a great 
extent by others in their trade, there are still many interests binding them to the 
State. There is a certain amount of periodic immigration of labour from Salem 
and Madura, many of the coolies working in the Malakipara estate (adjoining the 
estates of the Anamalai hills in Coimbatore district,) having returned either of 
these districts ns their birth-place. The immigrants from these five districts 
together form but little more than 2 per mille of the State’s population. 

5. All other parts of India and foreign countries together claim but 
2,271 immigrants (2*6 per cent of the total number). Of these 839 are from 
other parts of South India and ogr from thc'Bombay Presidency, Bombay States 
(Kathiawar) and Western India Agency (Cutch). The sex proportion among 

them shows that many of them are of 
the semi-permanent class of migrants 
though there are permanent settlers 
also among them. The most promi- 
nent merchants of Mattancheri are 
Bani}'as and Muslims hailing from 
Bombay, Kathiawar and Cutch and 
most of them belong to the latter group. 
They ha\'e long been connected with 
commercial prosperity and importance 

6. Of the handful of foreign- born persons (203 in number) enumerated 
in Cochin, perhaps those from Ceylon and the Straits Settlements (62 and 48 
respectively) are mostly the children of emigrants from the State, born to them 
during their sojourn in these foreign countries. Most of those from the United 
Kingdom and Ireland (38) are planters. Other European countries (30) have 
sent several Christian missionaries to Cochin. 

7. The statistics of persons born in Cochin and enumerated in other 
States or Provinces of India have been received from the Provincial Superin- 
tendents concerned. Ceylon, Borneo and Seychelles also have furnished statis- 
tics on the subject. But the figures for other countries are not available though 
it is well known that hundreds have emigrated to the Straits Settlements and 
Malaya and that at least a few scores of Cochin-born persons are to be found in 
other Asiatic countries, Africa and Europe. The results of the special enquiry 
regarding emigration throw some light on the subject and, as we shall presently 
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the place and Mattancheri owes its 
almost entirely to these people. 
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CHAPTER m.-BlRTH-PLACE AND MIGRATION 
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see, they give rise to doubts about the accuracy of many of the figures furnish^ 
from other States and Provinces. 


8. Subsidiary Table II compiled from the ’ figures obtained from out- 
side gives 48,168 as the number of emigrants from Cochin. The corresponding 
figure for 1921 was 23,512 so that the emigrants have increased by 24,6560* 
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cen.suses also point to the fact that 
emigration has been gradually incrjCK- 
ing in volume. Like the immigrants* 
into the State, most of the emigrants 
also belong to the casual type and as 
many as 37>44i of them (77*7 per cent 
of the total number) have but stepped 
over the border and are to be found 
!»364) and Malaba.r (8,113), Coimba- 
tore alone showing a low proportion of 
females. The net result of the migra- - 
tion between Cochin and these three 
neighbours has been a gain of 45,050 
persons to the State’s population 
(4,203 from Travancore, 2,545 from 


Coimbatore and 38,302 from Malabar). 


9. 4,886 emigrants (10*2 per cent of the total number) arc distributed in 
other parts of the Madras Presidency including Mysore, Pudukkottai and the 
I'rench Settlements in South India. The city of Madras alone claims x.oio of this 
number, facilities for higher education, professional careers and prospects of 
employment in the public service being the main attractions that take people to 
the capital of the Presidency. Tanjore and Trichinopoly too have, like Madras, 
a confidcrable number of students among the Cochin-born population cnumeriited 
in thci.ic districts. 


10, t)ihcr States and Provinces in India together claim only 3,39* o* 7 
rent of the total number of emigrants; and of these the Presidency of Bombay 
including the Bombay Stales and Agencies accounts for 3,035. The sex pro- 
portion in this number is perplexing. The figures furnished by the Provincial 
Superintendent of Bombay show that Bombay city contains 2,304 females against 
*’,4? ^n3k^ born in C<K:hin. Wc have already seen that the merchant magnates 
Mattancheri arc immigrants from Bomb.ny. Of the Cutch Memons, Mavais 
and Baniya^ — tl,e three prominent classes among them — , the last two have 
ft .t I' 51 pr«h toith their native Province. MatUnchcri h.as commercial dealings 
i»\ih and •several of the cargo boats plying between the two places arc 

rnanr-cd by Mudiri * (Mappillas) from Cochin. It is also understood that many 
fave settled m Bombay as petty traders. But these hicts throw no 
i.ft the abnormal proportion of females in the emigrant population from 
f'/ynd in B:/mbay clt>. The Census Report of Cochin for 1911 explains 
-c of C<,chin-^irn jrtrrs<>ru in Boml«y thus; “Of the 1,032 (Cochio* 
f in the Ikjmbay Presidency, probably the majority are per* 
cit 1/ fft in CJJochiri duritjg the temporary sojourn of their parents litre." But 
ihir* '^Tzx ft'ftty abo*it 100 female* in this number so that the proportion of 
jvat in lot i« For thb reason, if we adopt the above explaaa* 

that MattancKeri, which had a predilection for male childfeo 
th?* t-Mtt. a partiality for the fair sex later on, so much so that sevea 
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out of every nine children born in the town during the last two decades were 
(emalesl The Cutch Memons have for long lost all touch with their original 
home. The Havais do not bring their families to Mattancheri, but return to 
their homes periodically. There can therefore be no Cochin-born Havais in 
Bombay or elsewhere. Very few Baniya girls born in Cochin are given in mar- 
riage to men in distant Bombay. In the circumstances I can offer no satis- 
factory explanation for the abnormal proportion of females in the figures of emi- 
grants furnished by the Bombay Superintendent." 

11. Of 2,450 emigrants enumerated outside India, 2,446 are to be found 
in Ceylon, 3 in Borneo and 1 in Seychelles. Almost all the emigrants to 
Ceylon arc labourers working in estates. 

12. From the statistics of emigration given in Subsidiary Table II it 
will appear that the net result of migration has been a gain to the State’s 
population of 391249 persons, this number being the excess of immigrants over 
emigrants during the decade. The corresponding gains for 1921, 191 1 and 1901 
were 16,247. 22,219 and 35,264 persons respectively. The figures for 1921 and 
iQOi would have been reduced further if the statistics nt the emigrants to Ceylon 
for those years had been .available. 

13. In p.nr.igraph 14 of Chapter I it was remarked that the gain resulting 
from migration calculated on the basis of these satistics was only apparent and 
that the actual g.ain must probably be less. The figures presented in the Special 
Emigration Tables at the end of this chajjler will support this contention. From 
its very nature the special enquiry regarding emigration frovn the State was 
bound to be incomplete and imperfect in its results. A scpar.atc schedule Wtis 
issued for the purpose, and enumerators were instructed to ask each householder 
whether any member or members of his family born in the St.ite h.ad left it for 
places outside Cochin. In the event of an affirmative answer being received to 
' this question, the particulars required for the several columns of the schedule 

regarding the person or persons who had thus emigrated were to be ascertained 
and entered in the schedule. Where whole families had emigrated, it is obvious 
that no returns could be secured through this procedure. Nor was this the 
only difficulty. For, the information obtained from the lower, ignorant classes 
of people was but meagre. It was further observed that grown up sons who had 
emigrated with their families were not generally returned because they were no 
longer regarded as members of their parents’ lamiVies. Likewise grown up 

daughters, who were married to persons 
from outside the State and who had 
left for their husbands' homes, were also 
frequently omitted, because they too 
had ceased to be members of their 
parents’ families. In the circumstances, 
the statistics collected by means of the 
special enquiry are far from complete as 
seen from the marginal table in which a 
few of the figures returned at the 
special enquiry are given side by side 
with the corresponding figures fur- 


* It is suggested thut a considerable proportion ol the Cochin-bom women enumerated in the cisy 
of Bombay may be the wives of emigrants from Travancore or British Malabar, wlio have married from Cochin, 
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14. The Special Emigration Tables give 39,742 as the total number U 
emigrants from the State. The figure includes 2,576 persons who have emigrated 
to the Straits Settlements and Malaya and other foreign countries, from which 
statistics of emigrants have not been received. Excluding this number from the 
total, we have 37,166 persons returned .at the special enquiry against d8,i68 
according to the returns of the Provincial Superintendents. If we now turn to 

the sex proportion in the two sets of 
statistics and study the marginal figures, 
it will be seen that the number of male 
emigrants according to the special en- 
quiry is consider.ably in excess of the 
number furnished by Provincial Super- 
intendents, whereas the number of 
female emigrants is but a third of that 

Does noi Include the cmt(iranls to the Straits Set- retumcd from OUtsidc. Obviouslv, thc 
tiements, Mnlayn, &c. . . , , .... 

omissions referred to in thc last para- 
graph have chiefly affected the returns of female emigrants, and it is not 
unlikely that the reticence of most people on m.atters connected with their women 
is partly responsible for such wholesale omissions. 
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15. A comparison of thc statistics given in Subsidiary Table III with 
the statistics in Special Emigration Table VII will show that thc numbers of 
emigrants from Cochin enumerated in the various districts or Provinces are as 
a rule higher than the numbers returned at the special enquiry. Thc difference 
is striking in regard to T ravancore and Bombay as seen from the margin of 

, par.agraph 13 above. There are, how- 

ever, certain exceptions worth noting, 
and Madras, Malabar, Burma and Cey- 
lon are seen to claim larger numbers of 
emigrants from Cochin than are ac- 
counted for by the Provincial Superin- 
tendents. It may be argued that the- 
information elicited at the special en- 
quiry regarding the place to which a 
person has emigrated might be inaccu- 
rate, the house-holder in his ignorance 
giving the name of one place instead of 
another. A large allowance may be made for such errors. But the difference 
is too wide to be covered by these errors alone particularly' in view of the well 
known fact that large numbers of labourers flocked to Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements and Malaya before the present economic depression had paralysed 
those countries*. These statistics and particularly the statistics of emigrants 
to countries outside India lead us to the conclusion that more people have emi- 
grated from Cochin than are accounted for in the figures supplied from other 
States and Provinces and embodied in Subsidiary Table II. 
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16. If the results pf the special enquiry have been disappointing in 'that 
■ the figures of emigrants collected by this means are not reliable, still these results 
are interesting and important in other ways. The seven Special Emigration 
Tables at the end of the chapter are so compiled as to exhibit all salient features 


-K repatriation of labour from these countries on account of economic depression bad no^' 
started oh any large scale at the time of the final census, . . 





EMIGKATION 


A ^ 


connected with emigration from the State. Table I containing the actual figures Ressitsofspe* 
of emigrants by locality, religion and caste shows that 73*8 per cent of the 
emigrants are Hindus, 5*2 per cent are Muslims and 21 per cent Christians, emigrants by 
These figures are not without their significance in view of the fact that the 
Muslims and Christians in the State’s population have recorded a higher rate “*** 
of increase than the Hindus. The marginal table gives the specific numbers of 

the emigrants from selected communi- 
ties side by side with the strength cf 
these communities in the State’s pep"- 
lation. The very high proportio:: ri: 

Brahman emigrants — almost all of ther.' 
are Tamil Brahmans — is specially note- 
worthy. That the number of Tamil 
Brahmans in the State has actuall}' 
decreased by 0*04 per cent during a 
decade of abnormal increase in popula- 
tion may be explained in the light of 
these useful figures. 24’2 per cent of the 
emigrants are from Talapilli taluk, 

20‘9 per cent from Trichur and 20*3 
per cent from M ukundapuram. Emigra- 
tion of labour to Ceylon and other places 
is mostly from these taluks and they 
naturally show a very low proportion of 
female emigrants. Cochin- Kanayannur 
in spite of its overcrowding accounts for 
but iS‘6 per cent of the emigrants, Chit- 
tur claims 13*5 per cent and Cranganur 

2*5 per cent. 

17. Table II gives the actual figures of emigrants by age, sex arc Emirransfe 
localit}'! As may be expected, the proportion of children and aged people is 
but small. 78*6 percent of the emigrants are between 15 and 40 years of age. 7-5 
per cent below 15 years and 13*9 per cent above 40 years. 


C.-j$te or 
commonity 

StTcnsUi of the 
eommanity in the 
State's popu* 
lation 

Number of 
cmisranti from 
the'eommunity 

Itr.thman 

41,3=4 

3 iSOi 


« 41,637 

S. 64 J 

lluvan 

=76,649 

10,163 

Mu$Um ’ .. 

57.90= 

=.067 . 

Cliristiau .. 

3 .' 4 »S 70 

S.33S 


Emisranls from 

Number of females 
to 100 males 

Cochin* ICanayannur .. 

70 

Cransanur 

14 

Mukundapuram .. 

4.4 

Trichur .. 

7 

Talapilli .. 

**2 

Chittur 

09 


18. Tables III, IV, V and VI are perhaps more interesting anernpor- 
tant than the others in that they classify the emigrants into 
dependants by age, sex and localitj', and show their occupation, raortrl-rincome 
' and educational qualifications. As many as 67*5 per cent of the errimta are 
seen to be earners and they include a considerable number o; vrrirsn also 
fi6‘i per cent of the female emigrants). The dependants are rarstlr chflirer 
under 15 years and women. Agriculture supports 3*9 per cent cc emiGrac^. 
industries maintain 97 per cent and transport and commerce Tr'j rsr ceal, V_- 
less than 18*9 per cent depend on domestic service. LibenC arc 

public service support a fair number (io*o per cent), and other rnerratfori n-‘ 
per cent. While most of the emigrants belong to the lower are rrec:- 

cated, it is seen that quite an appreciable number (2,162 err — c —r 
of the total,) is from the educated classes, scores of the~ r^rr 
universities with high professional or literary qualin^rraT 
effects of overcrowding and the pressure of population rears c: ~ 

tence account for the former type of emigrants, while ermrd rner:-f~-~ ' ~ 
responsible for the latter. Young men who hafve ~ 

find no suitable employment in the State. They are faEr2.':.'2:f.:rr-=^ 




EfscatTojsr 

C!a.^gSr f-r-Tr 

asif iscstST:- 
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CIIAI’TKU in.-l’.IUTlM’LACK AND MHW.ATION 


Wliere cnii- 
Rrnnts go to 


and arc willing to go anywhere if only they have a dhance of getting employed. 
The days when love of home and restrictions of caste checked emigration seem 
to have departed for ever. 

• 

19. Table VII classifies the emigrants according to the places to which 
they have emigrated. The figures show that the contiguous districts of 'J*ra- 
vancore, Coimbatore and Malabar claim but ,j.S*5 per cent of the total number. 
The rest arc to be found in more or less distant places. TJie fact that emigrants 
from the State have gone to Mesopotamia (5), Arabia (7), Persia f 12), Africa 
(21), and Australasia (11 ) is specially noteworthy. Most of those found in lingland 
and Wales (26) and Continental Huropc (R) arc students. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


/. — •Immigration^ 


Natural Division 
where enumerated 
‘Malabar and 
Konkan’ 

Dorn in 

Cochin Stat c 

Contiguous Districts 
and States in the 
Madras Presidency 
(Malabar. Coimba- 
tore and Travancore) 

Other parts of the 
Madras Presidency 
including Indian 
States of Mysore 
and Pudukkottai 
and the French 
Settlements 

Provinces and 
States outside 
the Madras Pre- 
sidency includ- 
ing the Portu- 
guese Settle- 
ments 

Outside 

India 

*5 

o 

M 

«i 

fl 

«»« 

tn 

1 

1 S 

71 

o 

H 

— 

"a 

<4 

tfl 

t> 

n 

S 

73 

o 

H 

J 

Females 

7s 

0 ' 

H 

S 

*3 

b-l 

94 

Females 


Males 

er 

0 . 

73 

u 

I 

Cochin State 

«.tt7.59') 

3 

SS.'.-ISj 

•1 

S ' 

Sa..t 9 i 

6 

33.497 

1 

4S,994 

s 

•J 

1 ,967 

10 

I. 4 S 4 

1 

m 

1 

D 


16 

97 


//. — Emigration, 


Enumerated in 


Natural Division 
. . of Birth 
‘Malabar and 
Konkan* 

'■ 

Cochin State 

Contiguous Districts and 
States in the Madras 
Presidency (Malabar, 
Coimbatore and 
Travancore) 

i 

Other parts of the 
Madras Presidency 
including the States 
of Mysore and 
Pudukkottai and the 
French Settlements 

Provinces and 
States outside 
the Madras 
Pfesidency'in- 
.cluding the 
Portuguese 
Settlements 

Outside 

India 

*5 

0 

H 

s 

7! 

kM 

94 

Females 

*« 

0 

H 

3 

73 

94 

cn 

0 

73 

E 

<0 

73 

0 

H 

1 

m 

V 

73 

Z 

Females 

H 

• 0 

H 

0 ) 

0 

1 

0 

73 

£ 

» j 
»S4 1 

73 

0 

3 

*5 

CT 

rs 

£ 

K 1 

Cochin State 


3 

553.4S3 

4 

5<’4.I4<> 

5 

37,441 

6 

i 6 ,s 13 

1 

7 

SI|Z 2 S 

s 

4)iSS6 

9 

3i3«S 

1 

1 

1 

I 

B 

D 


.Note."— For census purposes the State hxs not been sub-divided into Districts cr Nitral Divisions, SirS-2-=:r 
Table III has not Ibererore been prepared and Subsidiary Table IV his rsrsanbered as Ht. 
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III- — Migration between Cochin State and the other parts of India- 



Immigrants to Cochin 

Emigrants from Cochin 

Excess (-{-) or deficiency 
(— ) of Immigration over 
Kmigiation 

Province or State 

I93t 

1931 

Variation 

1931 

1921 

Variation 

19.21 

1921 

X 

2 

3 



4 

5 

6 


• 7 

8 


9 

GRAND TOTAL 

87.417 

39. 759 

+ 47.658 

a8,i68 

23.512 

+ 24,656 

+ 39.249 

+ 16,247 

A. INDIA 

87.214 

39.689 

+ 47.525 

45.7*8 

23.479 


f- 22,239 

+ 41,496 

J. 

1 

16,210' 

i. Madras Presidency 

85.790 

.38,769 

+ 47.021 

41.784 

22,490 

+ 19.294 

+44,006 

+ 16,279 

(a) British territory .. 

54.614 

( 26.380 

+ 28,334 

14.743 

10,103 

+ 4.640 

+ 39,871 

+ 16,277 

Agency 

• • 




« 


5 

- 

5 



5 

Anantapar 

6 

• • 

- 

- 

6 

46 

16 


30 

— 40 

— 

16 , 

Beliary 

5 

3 

- 

- 

2 

33 

26 

- 

7 

— 28 


23 

Chingleput 

IS 

• • 

- 

- 

*5 

180 

. IIX 


- 69 

— 16s 


XII 

Chittur 

2 

a • 

- 

- 

2 

131 

9 

■ - 

“ 122 

— X29 


0 

Coimbatore 

4.909 

a. 338 

- 

- 2 

.571 

2,364 

1.544 

- 

S20 

+ 2,545 

+ 

794 

Cnddapab 

• • 




0 0 

12 


- 

12 

— 12 



Ganjam 

3 

X 

“ 

- 

2 

24 


- 

24 

— • Zl 

+ 

X 

Godavary 

7 

2 

- 

- 

5 

38 

S3 

- 

IS 

— 31 


SI ^ 

Gnntur . . 

I 

m m 

- 

- 

I 

17 

2 

+ *5 

16 



Kistna 

3 

■ • 

- 

- 

2 

45 


+ 45 ' 

— 42 


• • 

Karnool .. 

3 

I 

- 

L 

2 

25 

25 



— 22 


24 

Madras .. 

28s 

23$ 

- 

- 

57 

1,010 

S67 

- 

- 143 

— 725 


6.39 

Madara .. 

353 

316 

- 

- 

137 

SOS 

101 

- 

• 104 

+ 148 

+ 

IIS 

Malabar 

46,415 

21,656 

- 

-2 

4.759 

8,113 

6,341 

- 

• 1.772 

+ 38,302 

+ 15.315 

Nellore .. 

2 

5 

— • 

3 

20 

• • 

- 

- 20 

— 18 

+ 

5 

Nilgiris .. 

83 

29 

- 

- 

53 

578 

' 2lS 

- 

360 

— 496 


189 

North Arcot .. 

V‘ 

x6 

- 

- 

*5 

*54 

62 

«• 

92 

— X23 

— 

46 

Ramnad 

IS 


- 

- 

*5 

231 

53 

- 

- 178 

— SI6 


S3 

Sa'em .. 

470 

181 

- 

- 

289 

250 

79 

" 

- 171 

+ 220 

+ 

103 

South Arcot 

10 

3 

- 

- 

, 7 

103 

42 

• 

61 

— 93 

— 

.39 

South Canara .. 

994 

8S1 

- 

- 

Ut 

177 

73 

"1 

104 

+ 817 

+ 

780 

Tanjore .. 

161 

117 

- 

- 

44 

432 

196 

- 

- 236 

— 271 

— 

79 

Tinnevelly .. 

687 

607 

- 

- 

80 

1 28 

< 103 

- 

25 

+ 559 

+ 

504 . 

' Trichinopoly 

as* 

I2I 

- 

- 

30 

373 

141 

- 

- 232 

— ! 222' 

— 

20 

Vizagapatam .. 

4 

' 3 



X 

54 

36 

- 

f- 18 

— , SO 


.33 

(b) Indian States .. 

31.176 

12,389 

+ 18,787 

27.041 

12,387 

+ 14.654 

+ 4,1.35 

+ 

2 

Banganapalle .. 

,, 




• • 


I 

- 

1 

• • 

. — 

X 

Travancore .. 

31.167 

12.381 

-{-18,786 

26,964 

12,366 

+ 14.598 1 

+ 4.203 

+ 

IS 

Pudukkottai .. 

9 

8 

- 

h 

X 

76 

20 

+ 56 

— ; 67 

— 

12. 

Sandnr- .. 

•• 

• • 



•• 

X 

1 • • 

+ I 

— . I 


«• 

ii. Other Provinces 













and States in India.. 

1.293 

84S 

+•• 

445 

3.934 

997 

+ 2,937 

— 2,641 


149 

(a) British territory .. 

434 

264 


f 

170 

3.321 

573 

+ 2.748 

— 2,887 


309 

Andamans and 













Nicobars .. 






. *5 


+ 15 

— ! IS 


• • 

Assam 

3 


+ 

3 

X 

4 

- 

3 

+ : 2 

— 

4 

Baluchistan 

8 



+■ 

8 

3 

8 

— 5 

+ 5. 

— 

s . 

Bengal 

33 

9 

+ 

24 

23 

i • • 

+ 23 

-{- 10 

+ 

9 

Bihar and Orissa.. 





«, 

xo 

i 29 


19 

- — XO 

*— 

29 

Bombay .. 

2^1 

177 


+ 

114 

3.013 

■■ 469 

• + 2,544 

— 2,722 

— 

'292 

Burma , 

31 

8 


+■ 

23 

239 

• • 

+ 239 

' — • 208 

+ 

8 

Central Provinces 












- 

and Bcrar .. 

II 

55 


— 

44 





+ ■ 11 

+ 

SS, 

Coorg .. 

2 

X 


+ 

X 


27 

• 

27 

+ = 

— 

26 

Delhi 

X 



+ 

X 

17 


+ 17 

— 16 


• • 

North West 













Frontier Province 

4 




' 2 





+ 2 


• • 

The Punjab .. 

19 

7 



xz 


36 

;36. 

• + 19 

— 

29 

United Provinces 













o! Agra and Oudl 

33 

7 


+ 

36 

•• 

•• 



+ 33 

+ 

7 

(!') Indian Slates . 

SS9 

SS4 


+ 

=75 

613 

424 

+ 189 

246 

+ 

160 

Ajfner’Mcrwara « 






X 

• • 

4“ I 

— I 


• • 

Iliroda State . 

3 

9 


— 

6 

14 

• • 

+ 14 

— XI 

+ 

9 

Bombay States 













(Kathiawar) 

491 

463 


+ 

29 

10 

10 



+ 481 

+ 

45= 

I'entml India 













Agency (Bhopal] 

. I 

• • 


+ 

I 

•• 

25 

- 

25 

+ 11 

— 

25 

Central Ptovinccs 













(Udaipur) 

* 2 

• • 


+ 

s 





+ 2 


• • 

1U<'eml)3d • . 

*3 

9 


4- 

4 

31 

14 

- 

!- 17 

— 18 


is 

* 

- • 

X 



•0 

«• 




+ 1 

+ 

,1 

My*';?!: 

. 127 

77 


+ 

SO 

543 

367 

+ 176 

— 416 
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III, — Migration between Cochin State and the other parts of India,— ijcontl) 


Province or State 

Immigrants to Cochin 


Emigtants from Codiin 

Excess (+J or deficiency ' 
(— ) of Immigration over 
Emigration “ 


1921 

Variation 

1931 


1 Variation 

1031 

1921 

t 

2 . 

3 

4 


5 

6 

7 , 

8 

9 

Rajputana 

\z 

XI 

1 

T 

I 

2 

8 

— 6 

+ 10 

+ 3 

\Vestem India . 
States Agency 
(Cntch) 


IS 

O. 

1 

194 

12 

• • 

+ 12 

+ 197 

+ IS 

{c) French and Fox:;ta- 
gnese Settlements* 

(id 

72 

_ 

6 




•f 66 

+ 72 

!• French Settle- 
ments • > 

as 

18 

+ 

7 

„■ 


• • 

+ 2S 

+ IS 

s. Portngn'ese 
Settlements .. 

4 t 

' S* 

— 

13 

•• 

• • 

• • 

+ 41 

+ 54 

(d) Unspecified (India) 

6S 

•• 

+ 

6S 

•• 

• • 

• • 

+ 6s 

«• 

B. OTHER ASIATIC 










COUNTRIES •. 

122 

18 

+ 104 

• 2 . 4 S 0 

2S 

+ 2 . 42 S 

— 2,328 

— 7 

i. Within British 
Sonunions •• 

xto 

9 

+ 

101 

2 . 4 SO 

2 S 

+ 2.425 
+ 2,446 

— 2,340 

— je 

C^lon (Colombo) 

62 

9 

+ 

S 3 

2,446 


— 2,384 

-f- 9 

Straits Settlements 
and Malaya •• 

4 S 

.. 

+ 

48 

• • 

2S 

T =8 

+ 48 

— 25 

Borneo 

• • 

• « 


• • 

3 


+ 3 

““ 3 


Seychelles .. 


•• 


• • 

I 

•• 

f 1 

— X 

•• 

* 11 . Ontside British 
Dominions «. 

12 

9 

+ 

3 



• • 

+ 12 

* 4 “ 9 

Afshanistan .. 

3 

• • 

+ 

3 



• • 

3 


.Arabia .. 


I 

j* 

X 


• • 

• • 

■+ 2 

+ I 

China 

2 

• • 

+ 

2 


• • 

• » 

+ 2 


Japan 

X 

• « 

-t- 

z 


• • 

• • 

+ I 


Nepal .. 

2 

• • 

+ 

2 



• • 

4 - 2 


Persia . . 

3 

X 

+ 

I 

• 

• • 


• • 

4 * s 

+ I 

Tnrkey in A^ia .. 

• • 

7 


7 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

+ 7 

.C. BORN IN EUROPE 

6 S 

4 S 

+ 

23 

»« 

Mo 

•• 

-f- 68 

+ <45 

i. United Kingdom 



+ 







and Ireland .. 

38 

27. 

11 


»• 

M. 

+ 38 

I -r S 7 - 

ii. Other European 
Countries (Con- 
tinental Europe) 

30 

iS 

-L 

1 

12 

•• 

• • 

• • 

+ 30 j 

-f-rl 

D. BORN IN AFRICA 
. (British Dominions) 

5 


+ 

s 



• • 

-J- 

t ^ 


E. ‘ BORN IN AME- 
RICA (Ontside 
British Dominion). 

3 

3 


•• . j 


• • 

• ■ 



F.. BORN IN. AU^ 
TRALASIA 
(British Dominions) 

4 

4 



• • 

• » 

J 

- ^ 1 


G. b6rnatse.\.. 

• * 4 

X. 

•• 

-f- 

n 

•• 

• • 


& 

"r- r 

*wr- 
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SPECIAL EMIGRATION TABLES. • 

/. — Eviigraiits by locality^ religion and caste or tribe. 



Palay^n 


COCHIN' STATE .. 
Cochin-Kanayannar .. 
Cranganur 
Mul:Qndaputai!i 
Tticliur 

TabpilU .. 

Chittar .. 


Males 

Females 

CO 

e 

0 

•n 

u 

CI 4 ^ 

13 

13 ' 

1 

1 *4 

1 

S,99S 

1,270 

SS4 

1 

406 

3 S 6 

179 

6 

0 

tn 

IC 

3 

2,898 

73 

54 


S 2 

18 

% 

< 


1 178 


\ 

\ 



Jl 22 


"1 

/ 







3O 

-31 

*9 

t 

JS 

• • 

•• 

•• 

4 

z 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• • 

• • 

•• 
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Enitgrauls by age, sex and locality. 



1 




Ill,— ^Classification of Mmigtants into Eayners and Dependents by age, sex and locality • 


40 


CIIAl’TJiU Hl.-rHIimi-l’I-Ai;K AWn MI(;UATI()N 
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/f^. — Occupatio7i of Emigrants by dgCi sex and locality. 


TALUK 

• 

Total number of 
Emigrants 

Number of persons (Earners and Dependents) supported by 

Agriculture 

Industry 

Below 15 
years of age 

Aged 

15—40 

Aged 

40 and 
over 

- Below 15 
years of age 

Aged 15—40 

Aged 40 and 
over 


Persons 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

a> 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

■ 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

It 

12 

13 

14 

>5 

16 

COCHIN STATE .. 

.19.74= 

30,707 

9 .o .=5 

21 

7 

S40 

4=4 

213 

61 

42 

XI; 

3,065 

21S 

478 

27 

Cochin-Kanayann ur 

7,401 

4 i 345 

1 

3.056 

6 

2 

158 

99 

.10 

18 

5 

6 

■ 

120 

57 

16 

Cranganur 

996 

S71 

1=5 

- 

- 

1 

X 

4 

•• 

2' 

•• 

79 


28 

• • 

Mukundapuram 

8,069 

7.169 

900 

1 


103 

.10 

21 

£ 

9 

2 

S ?2 

16 

8 S 

X 

Trichur .. 

S.31.1 

7.763 

.S.M 

6 


. 17 = 

•• 

79 

•• 

II 

• • 

560 

■ 

j 

X20 

9* 

Talapilli 

9.609 

7 . 87 = 

1.737 

4 

- 

1.1= 

44 

45 

XX 

»s 


i,iSo 


129 

4 

Cbittur 

S. 3 S 4 

=.687 

2,667 

4 

5 

74 

250 

34 

26 

1 

.1 

189 

1 

S6 

6 


Number of persons (Earners and Dependents) supported by 




Transport and Commerce 

Domestic Service 

Liberal pros 
fessions and 
Public service <- 

TALUK 


Below 15 
years of age 

Aged 

15—40 

Aged 

40 and over 

Below IS 
years of age 

Aged 

15—40 

Aged 

40 and over 

Below 15 
years of age 

• 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 



17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

COCHIN STATE 

•• 

54 


*^1222 

91 

720 

*3 

V 

>32 

SO 

4.751 

1. 475 

S£o 

E 

14 

4 

Cochin-Xanaynannr 

•• 

6 


323 

32 

60 

2 

-17 

■ 

IS 

565 

16 

95 

2 

3 

Cranganur 

•• 

4 

•• 

185 

I 

24 

•• 

I 

1 

IS 

19 

C 

■ 

•• 

• • 

Mukundapuram 


14 

•- 

616 

5 

98 

3 

47 

12 

2.330 

187 

.142 

B 

3 

X 

Triebur 

•• 

10 

•• 

698 

3 

197 

•• 

13 

8 

1,056 

57 

176 

B 

A 

• • 

Talapilli 

•• 

9 

•• 

907 

24 

236 

3 

.23 

10 

1,210 

342 

295 

62 

3 

• • 

Cbittur 

•• 

XI 


493 

26 

105 

5 

21 

XI 

116 

.305 

26 

32 

2 
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CHAPTER III.— UIUTir-PEACK AKIJ MIORATION 


IV. — Occnpaiiov of Emif^ranis by ane^ sex and locaii/y. — {conl^ 
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CHAPTER III.— BIRTH-PLACE AND MIGRATION 


yi. — Emigrants by locality and educational qualifications. 



Total number of 
Emigrants 

Cochin- 

Kana>annnr 

Crangannr 

Mukunda- 

puram 

TricHur 

i ' 

Talapilli 

Chittur 

Qaaliflcations 



1 














M 

G 

O 

s 

a 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

s 

.3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

' 1 
8 

1 

1 

9 

to 

11 

12 

T3 

14 

>5 

16 

Imperial Services 







1 


. 







la C« Sa •• 

4 

4 

•« 

• • 

•a 

• - 

% 

! 

• • 

I 

•• 

•a 

•- 

3 

«• 

F. C. S. 


2 


1 


.. 


.. 

• • 

aa 

' a. 

I 

•a 

aa 

•• 

British Degrees 








1 








Medical . . 

4 

3 

1 

2 


• • 

•- 


1 

1 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 


Legal 

1 

1 

•• 

X 

• • 

• • 

•• 

>> 

-• 

• a 

• • 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

Arts and Sciences 
(M.A.,Ph. D.).. 

2 

2 



.. 

.. 


I 

, , 

! 

I 

• • 

• » 


aa 

•• 

Indian Degrees and 
diplomas 





1 


1 






• 



Medical 

96 

89 

7 

47 

3 

10 



X 

9 

I 

7 

2 

10 

•• 

Veterinary 

11 

11 

.. 

• a 

1 •• 


i •• 

3^ 

.. 

a a 

a a 

6 

a a 

2 

•• 

Sanitation 

26 

26 

.. 

«, 


• • 

1 

• • 

4 

• » 

7 

• $ 

•• 

a a 

15 

M 

Legal (B. L. or 
LL.B.) 

76 

76 

*• 

11 

1 

10 

• • 

7 

• • 

8 

• . 

10 

a a 

1 

30 

M 

Agricnltnral 

1 

X 

•• 

« « 

* • 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

•a 

a a 


a a 

•• 

M 

Commerce 
(B. Com.) 

9 

9 

• • 

■ 8 

* • 

• • 

**| 

I 

«• 

, , 

a a 

*• 

a a 

.. 

• • 

Engineenng 





1 


j 









B. E. 

6 

6 

-• 

3 

i •• 

« • 

^1 

.. 

.. 

• a 

a a 

3 

•a 

a • 

• • 

L. M. £. 

.W 

54 


• • 


3 

•• 

St 

.. 

a a 

1 

.. 

.. 

a a 

• * 

Electrical Engl' 
neerlng •• 

'88 

83 


38 

1 

i 

.. 


6 


1 . 

3* 

1 

,, 

, , 

12 

• » 

Overseer's Test .. 

9 

9 

.. 

«. 

** 

• • 


I 

— 

• 8 

a a 

•a 

•a 

3 

* * 

Arts and Sciences 





1 











M. A. 

43 

j 40 


16 

1 t 

3 


1 J 

1 


2 

2 

•• 

2 

• • 

Tie A* • a 


iSi 

14 

57 

1 ^ 

8 

1 

XI 

2 

*■* 

4 

25 

•a 

56 

3 

It. Sc. 


f. 

• • 

5 

.. 

.. 

-• 

• • 

•• 

.1 

•• 

• • 

*• 


• • 

L. T. 

1 

30 

22 ' 

&< 

5 

si 

•• 


3 

I 

6 

3 

3 

I 


X 

Intermediate 

=.tS 

222 

iC 

-38 

3 

S 

•• 

tS 

2 

22 

8 

99 

2 


1 

School I*iral 

t.t.t* 

I.I13 

45 

* 64 ' 

*3 


1 

sc 

0 

1 =3C 

13 

*97 

10 


a* 

MiicelUneoos 












i 




Te-t 

a 

= 

-• 

• • 


•• 

-- 

2 


a a 


1 * * 

aa 


• • 

Sh -flhjnd and 
Tyj-irritins 

• ^ 
4 « 

7» 

1 

5 

1 

-J 


lO 


22 

•• 

• a 

•• 

38 

« a 

Tint , 

e ] 

« 

•• 

• • 

• • 


•• 

1 

• • 

a a 

•a 

a a 



• a 


~ 

< 

1 

-- 

• » 


, -- 

6 

X 

a. 

• a 

a • 

aa 

•a 

a a 

Te'..-=;?.c 

• 

t 1] 

i 


-- 

•• 

• • 


• a 

II 

1 •• 

i •• 

i 

1 *a 

aa 

T***. • 

a * 

1 

i 

■i ’• 

.. 

.. 

•• 

*• 
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a • 

a. 

j a a 

• a 

•a 

7 

• 9 
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.! J 

. . .. 

•• 
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•• 

oj 

a a 
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.. 

aa 

a. 

a. 

• • 
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.. 
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a a 
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»-S 

! 
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1 

ssc 

7 •377 
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7.419 

/.723 

2,217 
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VII* — Place of liini}^ratio7t. 
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CHAPTER III.— BIRTH .PLACE AND MIGRATION 


]///. — Place of Emigrcition — (coni.) . 


Emigrants from 


Place to whicli 
emigrated 

Total number of 
Emigrants 

Cochin- 

Kanayahnnr 


n 

Mukuncla* 

param 

Trichnr 

Talapiili 

■n 

Persons 

W 

a> 

*c 3 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

Females 

Males 

Females 

tft 

.V 

1 

F'emafes 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 . 

xo 


.12 

13 

44 

IS 

'x 6 

i.. British Territory 

1.849 

4.446 

403 

385 

195 

52 

3 

47 ; 

1 C 

592 

4. 

lOl 

3 < 

1.1 

3 41.4 

Assam , . 

3 

3 


I 

•• 

• • 

•* 

3 

• a 

•• 

• 

• 



.. 

Bengal , . 

20S 

149 

59 

5.3 

.34 

8 

I 

j( 

i •! 

4; 

] 

It 


.1. 

i 31 

Bihar and 

Orissa 

6 

6 

.. 

3 


• • 

• • 

a a 

.. 

• a 

• • 

a 

a. 



Bombay 

Sea 

S 9 S 

227 

191 

XI8 

16 

• • 

112 

5 

15.1 

1] 

3 ! 

13 

8( 

73 

Burma 

642 

.■J-Sa 

90 

96 

26 

aS 

2 

at; 


362 

3 C 



3 « 

18 

Central Provinces 
and Berar ' , , 

11 

' P 


.. 

• • 

«• 

• s 

E 

R R 

3 

• a 

• • 

a. 

a R 

■ 

Coorg . , 

49 

45 

4 

.4 

2 

•• 


• • 

• • 

*5 

s 

3 < 

• R 

a a 

■ 

The Punjab 

iS 

47 

I 

4 

1 


• • 

1 

> • R 

• • 

•• 

£ 

R a 

1 


United Provinces 
ot Agra and 
Oudh 

90 

68 

22 

33 

47 


• • 

6 

1 

26 

1 

I 

• • 

2 

■ 

ii. Indian States .. 

484 

330 

454 

142 

71 

3 

*« 

54 

8 

41 

.6 

48 

26 

.43 

43 

Baroda . . 

3X 

16 

5 

4 

3 

.. 

• • 

I 

• R 

11 

2 

»R 

R R, 


•• 

Hyderabad .. 

46 

28 

.8 

2 

•• 

2 

•• 

9 

I 

» » 

• • 

7 



II 

Mysore 

4«7 

386 

131 

436 

68 

I 

• • 

44 

7 

30 

4 

44 

20 

a ■ r 

3.4 

3* 

c. French and 
PuTtugnese 
Bettle'menti . . 

6 

4 


4 






• • 

• 

.. 

• a 

' 

• R 



i. French Settle- 
ments • • 

3 

I 

2 

I 



a a 

• R 

a a 

• a 

t 

• • 


R R 

• • 

2 

Pondicherry 

1 

I 

•• 

X 

• • 

•• 

-- 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• « 

Karihal .. 

3 

• • 

2 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• R* 

f • 

• • 

• R 


ij 

•• 

2 

lit Portuguese Set- 
tlements 

3 

3 


3 

• • 


a a 

a a 

• « 

» • 

• R 

• R 

i 

• • 

• • 

Goa 

3 

.3 


3 





.. 

• R 

« R 

• • 


R R 

• R 

LI. Other Asiatic 
countries 

le.ta? 

11,605 

5=4 

409 

230 

40S 

18 

4.676 

22 

5.68s 

.39 

3,271 

*03 

.454 

XI2 

i. Within British 
Dominions 

la.toS 

44.587 

.521 

404 

*30 

40S 

18 

4.674 

■ 

a.684 

■39 

3.267 

. 

103 

153 

II2 

Ceylon 

9>6 i 6 

9.439 

179 

i6a 

99 

364 

X 

4.340 

m 

3.178 

38 

4. .177 

21 

21 

SO 

Mesopotamia 

3 

4 

1 

.. 

•• 

• • 

• • 

■ 3 

■ 

• • 

•• 

X 

i 

•• 

«• 

Straits Settle- 
ments and 

Malaya 

3.485 

3.144 

344 

339 

134 

-47 

47 

331 

1 

506 

IX 

889 

si 

132 

92 

Outside British 
Dominions 


If- 

3 

8 



a a 

2 

3 

1 

• R 

4 

•R R 

X 

R a 

Arabia 

7 

4 

2 

3 

• • 

•• 

• • 

1 

3 

, .. 

R • 

• R 

aa 

t R 

• # 

Per-ia 

ts 

12 

• • 

5 


•- 

•• 

1 

■ 

t 

• * 

■ 4 

• i 

*x 

R • 

HI. Eut.-rpe 

31 

3- 

2 

49 

2 

3 

•• 

2 

■ 

4 

• R 

• R 

• a 

.4 

*• 

i. United Kinjdo 

if) 

31 


43 

2 

2 

— 

1 


3 

• • 

R » 

, • a 

•■•4 

• a 

England ar-l 
Wales 

at 

3 t 

2 

»3 

3 

3 

•• 

J 

1 

■ • 3 

• • 

* • 

1 

•• 

'4 

• • 
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/ '//. — Place Of Emiffratiou — Uon/^) 




l-‘migrant.> from 

r'.Kc to >\hic!i 

Total numlicrcl 
Kmif,tftnt< 

C'K'liin- 
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('tnngAiiDr 

Mukund.v 

ptirani 

Trichur 

Talapilli 
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The age distribution of the population of cochin at the census of 1931 
compared v/ith that at the previous censuses 
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^ the number of years to the nearest birth-day or the nearest age (in years) known. 
For infants less than jm: months old enter o and for infants of and ..over six 
months enter i.” According to the instructions issued in 1921, a person who 
completed his 20th year on the very day of the final census and another who 
was 20 years and 10 months old on that date would both be returned as 20, 
whereas the age of the former would be entered as 20 and that of the latter as 21 
in the age column of the latest schedule. The age-periods actually retu rned in 
1931 were o — ^ (o), i — lA (i), i^ — 2i (2), 24 — 3^ (3) and so on. The crude 
figures were first combined into alternate ternary and septenary groups, namely, 
o — 3, 4 — 6, 7 — 13, 14 — 16, 17 — 23, etc. The quinary age-groups of Imperial 
Table VII were compiled from these ternary and septenary groups.* The 
quinary groups thus obtained must naturally be more accurate and satisfactory 
than those of previous censuses. 

4. The age pyramid for 1931 shows graphically the proportion which 
each quinary group bears to the next one. The regular grading of the pyr amid 
indicates that the groups are, without a single exception, proportional and that 
the numbers decrease as the age rises. That some of the age-groups of 1921 
were irregular in this respect will be seen from the grading of the age pyramid 
for 1921. 

5. The following table and the six diagrams inserted in this chapter 
. compare the age distribution of the population of 1931 with that of the three 

previous censuses. 


Nnmber per tnille of total popalation ennmeiated at each age-period 


Age-period 

>9.n 

1921 

191 X 

1901 

Cl 

s 

CQ 

Cl 

1 

0 

•S 

VJ 

0 

*5 

E 

Cl 

0 

■3 

S 

n 

*s 

E 

s. 

9) 

a 

« i 

'rt 

E 

0 

I 

= 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

\ 

7 

s 

1 

9 

0—5 

169 

x6i 

1 

137 

*74 

*47 

146 

*37 

140 

5—10 

*34 

*=s 

140 

*33 

130 

*=5 

1 *39 

*34 

ro— 15 

1=7 

1*9 

*3* 

*=3 

tz6 

Its 

*3= 

*=3 

IS— =0 

93 

lOO 

96 

95 

99 

ICO 

97 

9S 

co~-~zs 

S4 

96 

ss 

97 

90 

100 

Sj 

53 

=5—33 

7* 

So 

7S 

SS 

S3 

90 

86 


30— 3S 

6S 

7= 

7* 

74 

74 ' 

73 

75 

— 

3S— 40 

39 

S7 

66 

60 

67 

5S 

64 1 


40— 4S 

5= 

50 

.*6 

S3 

55 

s* 

55 

=r 

45—50 

40 

3S 

40 

37 

=9 

35 

35 


50— SS 

55 

53 

35 

36 

33 

36 j 

— . 
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The remarks made in paragraph 19 of Chapter I regarding the proofs of 
short-counting in 1921 furnished by age statistics have to be recalled in this 
connection, and due allowance should be made for the short-counting when the 
age-groups of 1931 are compared with those of 1921, The most sigmiicakt 
feature revealed by the figures in the above table and illustrated by the curves 
in the diagrams is the remarkable rise in the proportion of children aged o— rS 
during the past decade. The figures for the three previous censuses are far 
below those of 1931. A variety of fluctuations, now significant and now negli- 
gible, is seen at the subsequent age-periods. The sum total of all these variaV 
tioDS is (i) that the proportion of children (o — 10) in 1931 is much higher than 
at any of the three previous censuses; and (2) that the excess in the earlier, 
groups is balanced by a slight decrease in the proportion of adolescent males 
(10—20) and by a much more pronounced fall in the ratio of the adult papula-, 
tion (20 — ^45). The figures for these combined groups .are given below. 
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It is observed that 1921, 1911 and 1901 differ among themselves so far as 
the proportion of the adult population is concerned, though they arc in general 
agreement in respect of the adolescent ages. Both 1931 and 1921 fare alike in 
the proportion of the elderly and aged population (45 and over), which is higher 
than that of 1911 and 1901. 

6. Here in Cochin we have no legacy left by past famines to determine 
the age-constitution of our population. Nor was the mortality from the in- 
fluenza epidemics of the decade 1911—1921 severe enough in this State to 
affect its age distribution then or afterwards. Other factors must, therefore, 
explain the variations noticed above. A rise in the birth-rate, or a fall in the 
death-rate among infants, or the depletion of the adult categories through heavy 
mortality or emigration may account for the higher proportion of children and 
the lower proportion of adults. The prosperous conditions of the decade 
examined in paragraphs 9 — 12 of Chapter I point to a high birth-rate; but in 
the abionce of reliable statistics on the subject one cannot say whether this 
birth-rate v.a- higher* than that of previous decades. In all probability • the 
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larger proportion of children is to be attributed not so much to an actual rise in 
the birth-rate as to a fall in the rate of infant mortality. The Malayali castes 
have no child marriages, and cohabitation and child-birth in these castes 
generally take place only after the woman is physically mature. The rapid 
progress of female education has raised the age of marriage and child-birth still 
further. With the advance of civilization and the spread of enlightenment, 
primitive and insanitary methods of midwifery are being replaced by civilized 
and scientific methods. Conditions of living are healthier and facilities of rural 
medical relief greater than of old. In the circumstances the survival rate of 
children must be rising steadily. 


That the increase in the earliest age-groups, instead of being balanced 
by a more or less uniform decrease shared by all the subsequent groups, should 
have affected the adult categories in particular calls for an explanation. The 
death-rate among adults is relatively low, and the conditions of the decade were 
favourable to all sections of the population. In the circumstances the fall in 
the proportion of the adult groups is probably to be attributed to an increasing 
volume of emigration, emigrants being drawn chiefly from the ranks of adults. 
The proportion of persons in the effective age-periods reflects the degree of 
energy and vigour in a population. Any loss in the strength of the adult groups 
must therefore indicate a corresponding loss of energy. From this point of 
view the depletion of the adult categories cannot be viewed as a happy sign. 

7. Subsidiary Table V gives the proportion of children aged 0--10 per 
100 of adults in the age-groups 15--40 and per 100 of married women in the 
same age-groups. It is from this proportion that the character of the population 
in respect of its progressiveness is usually gauged. That the figures for 1931 

are by far the highest since 1891 will 
be seen from the margin. A rise in 
the proportion of children, which does 
not result from any heavy mortality in 
the ranks of tlieir parents, is to be 
taken as an indication of an increase in 
the fertility of marriage. In view of 
the conclusions arrived at in the fore, 
going paragraph, it is clear that the 
high proportion of children is the result of favourable conditions and that the 
population is progressive in character. 
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S. This healthy position is further revealed in Subsidiary Table VI 
w’hich gives the variation in the population at certain age-periods. The main in- Variation in 
crease during the past decade is in the period o — 10. At the census of 1921 dffferent’age- 
the position was less favourable, the highest increase being in the age-groups 
10 — 15, 40 — 60 and 60 and over; while the decade 1901 to 1910 showed the 
least favourable conditions in that the greatest increase was at ages 60 and 
above. 


9. The age distribution in each of the main religious communities in 
the State is given in Subsidiary Table II. The appended table shows the Agedistribu. 
principal features of this distribution for the last two censuses. 
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Of the three most populous communities* the Christians are seen to have 
the highest proportion of children (o — 15). The Muslims follow them closely* 
while the Hindus take the last place. In the oldest group (60 and over) there 
is little difference between the Hindus and the Christians, but the ratio of the 
Muslims in this group is the lowest. In the adult group (15 — 40), which show.s 
the degree of cnerg>' and vigour in the community, the M uslims have the high* 
cst proportion and the Christians the lowest ; while the Hindus far outnumber 
the other two communities in the elderly group (40 — 60), The distribution is 
in general conformity with the experience of previous censuses, the younger 
communities showing a larger proportion of children and a smaller proportion 
of aged people. 

The age distribution of the small community of Jews is significant. 
The jews have the lowest proportion in the earlier groups and the highest in 
the later ones. In spite of the slight improvement in their position noticed 
during the past decade, their age-ennstitution* is far less favourable than that 
of the other communities. 

10. The general conclusions regarding agc*constitution drawn from the 
exwrsence of previous censuses arc that the lower strata of the community 

%f r » ... , t . • 

a larger proportion in the younger age-penods, whereas the higher castc.s 
greater longevity. The age distribution of selected castes given in 
III, taken as 3 whole, will appear to support these conclusions, 
figufrs reveal strange inconsistenelts. The proportions for 
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The njjc'constitulion of the MnlaynH Hrnhmans (Nambutllris) is specially note- 
worthy. Their coinniunily has hy far the stnallcst proportion of children and 
the larjjcst proportion of aged people. Two hactors will account for this posi- 
tion. In th.e (ir>t place the Naw^)'.Jd^r^^ «»ccupy the i<»pmost rung of the caste 
inddc: In Malabar. There i> then the peculiar Nambudiri custom .according to 
which only the ehlcM son of the family marric5 in his own c.asic. The result is 
•icen not only in the extremely hnv proportion of children in this community 
hut also in the very high survival value of Nambudiri women, among whom 
there are many «>ld spinsters, and whose propt)rtion in the .age-group 44 and 
over is .as high as aOa in every 1.000 women. The Konlcani Brahmans and the 
.Ambalav.isis conform lu the standard. But the Tamil Brahmans and the I\lala- 
\*aH Kshalriyas both show a very high pr<ipc»rtion of children. At the same 
time there is no shortage in the ohlest r,ge-groups of these communities which, 
therefore, .appear to be prolific as well .as long-lived. 

11. Part B of Imperial Table VII contains the statistics of age, sex and 

civil condition for the municipal towns 
of the Stale. The .age distribution of 
1,000 persons of each sex in the popula- 
tion of these towns is given in the inset 
table side by side with the figures 
for the whole State. N.atur.ally the 
two sets of figures differ even as the 
popuhalion of urban areas ditfers from 
the rest. The proportion of children 
(o — 1 5) of both sexes is lower in the 
urban population. The shortage is 
b.alanced by an increase in the age- 
groups 15 — 50, which is to be attri- 
buted to the immigration of adults into 
these towns for reasons already ex- 
plained in the concluding portion of 
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Vital StaHs- 
■tics 


- - - 12. The folIoTving table contains the specific numbers of persons at 
certain age-pericds returned at the last four censuses. 
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To trace the fortunes of eadr^oup of the population in its onvrard 
march from in^ncy to old age through successive decades, and to gauge the 
influences of mortality and migration on it at different stages in its progress 
reflected in the rate of decrease noted against it in the table after every ten 
j^ears, will no doubt be highly interesting and instructive. But the available 
statistics do not enable us to pursue this enquiry with any degree of confidence 
or success. The inaccuracies in age returns that form a characteristic feature 
of our censuses: the anomalies noticed in the figures of certain age-groups of 
1921 as compared with the related groups of 1931, and commented on in para- 
graph 19 of Chapter I; the utterly unreliable character of our. vital statistics and 
the absence of accurate statistics on migration mentioned in paragraphs 13 and 
14 of the same chapter, are the main difficuldes that confront us in the task. 

Subsidiarj* Tables VII and VIII give the birth and death-rates by sex for 
the past decade. As pointed out in paragraph 13 of Chapter I, these rates bear 
no proportion to the actual numbers of births or of deaths during the intercensal 
period. The number of children in the age-group o — 10, returned at the census 
of 1931, is 354,599 and the proportion of persons bom outside Cochin in the State’s 
population is 7*3 per cent. Even though the ranks of children generally hold but 
few immigrants, let us concede that the age-group o-io also contains the average 
propjortion (7*3 per cent) of persons born outside the State. When due allowance 
:s made for this immigrant element in the group, it will be seen that 328,528 
children under 10 years, bom in the State during the decade, were alive on the 
date of the final census in 1931. Assuming that the rate of infant mortality was 
2CO in every i.oco infants born alive — the rate for all India during the normal 
years cf the decade 1911 — 1920 was only 21 1 for males and 199 for females — , 
the number of children born alive during the past tea years must have been no 
‘ess than 410,660. This figure represents a decennial rate of 42 births for every 
100 o: the State’s population as it stood in 1921, while the recorded birth-rate 
is but 14*6 per cent for the whole State and 32*4 per cent for the municipal 
t'“wr.?- If there were no deaths during the past 10 years, the populaflonof 
<979, cSo) would have received an addition of 410,660 children born alive 
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•during the decade and 39,249 persons representing the excess of immigrants 
over emigrants. The population of 1931 would then have been 1,428,989 
whereas the actual population recorded at the_census is only i»205,oi6.' The 
difference of 223,973 represents the deaths of the intercensal period. The de- 
cennial death-rate according to this calculation must be 22* 9 per cent for the 
whole State. But, according to the vital statistics, it is only 9’3 per cent for the 
State and iS’8 per cent for the municipal towns- The difference between the 
birth and death-rates calculated from the census figures and the rates furnished 
by the vital statistics is disconcertingl}' wide. 

Subsidiary Table X gives the actual and proportional figures of reported 
deaths from certain diseases. The rise in mortality from small-pox in 1930 is 
noteworthy. 

13. The mean age of the Hindus, Muslims, Christians and Jews is aiean age 

shown in the margin. The mean age 
refers to the average age of the persons 
who were alive on the date of the cen- 
sus, and does not coincide with the 
mean duration of life, except where 
the births and deaths exactly balance 
one another. A growing population with 
a large number of children will show a 
lower mean age than a decadent popu- 
lation in which the children are re- 
latively few in number. Judged from 
this standard, the figures in the margin 
lead us to the same conclusions as were 

arrived at in paragraph 9 above. The Muslims and the Christians with the 
largest proportion of children have the lowest mean age, and the unfavourable 
age-constitution of the Jews is revealed by their high figure. 

14. According to the Swedish statistician Sundburg, about half the 
population in European countries is contained in the age-categories ranging from Sundbarg»s 
15 — 50, and the proportion observed in the distribution of the remaining half lation 
between the two age-groups o — 15 and 50 and over will determine whether the 
population is of the progressive, slationary or regressive type. Sundburg’s 

theory is that a progressive population will have about 40 per cent of its total 
strength in the first age-group and about 10 per cent in the last. In the 
stationary type the first age-group will contain only about a third of the popu- 
lation, while in the regressive type the proportion in the last group will be 

higher than that of the first. These 
proportions are given in the margin. 

It has been shown at previous censuses 
that the population of India conforms 
generally to Sundburg’s standards. 

The age distribution, of the population 
of Cochin for four censuses based 
on the above classification, is given in 
the inset table on the next page. 

The distributions all appear to be 
of the progressive type as measured 
by western standards, but the population of 1901 and 1921 conforms 
to the types more closely than the population of 19 ii and 1931- Indeed, 
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the balance of the middle group has been very much upset in favour of the 

first group during the past decade. 
The probable reasons foY this have al- 
ready been explained in paragraph 6 
above. It is doubtful whether the Eu- 
ropean proportions will always hold 
good for the population of" an Indian 
State in view of the fact that “the 
Indian figures are the result of factors 
which differ essentially from those in western countries, vis-t a higher birth- 
rate tempered by a high infant death-rate, a lower expectation of life and greater 
fluctuation in the adult age-categories.” 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

/. — Age distribtUion of 10,000 of each sex in J931 and 1921. 
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III. — Age dtstributicn of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes- 
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CHAPTER rv.— AGE 


/y. — Proportion of children under 14 and of persons over 43 to those aged 14—43 
in certain castes; also of married females aged 14 — 43 per. 100 females* 
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CHAPTER IV.~AGE 


F //. — Reported birt/rratc by. sex. 
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VIII. — Reported deatJrrate by sex. 
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CHAPTER V.— PART I— SEX. 

/ 

The western critics, who impugned the accuracy of the returns of 
females recorded at Indian censuses on the ground that the Indian sex pro- • 
portions did not conform to those of Western Europe, have been silenced since 
the census of 1911, when it was conclusively shown that the excess of females* 
in the population of Western Europe should not necessarily be taken as the 
standard for the population of India, that there are certain general reasons for 
the excess of males over females in this country, and that imperfect enumeration 
of women could have little or nothing to do with the low sex ratio* characteristic 
of the Indian population. 

2. So far as Cochin is concerned, the sex ratio of its. population has been 

approximating to the standard of Western Europe for several decades, and since 
1901 the proportion of females has shown a steadily increasing excess over that 
of males; This was always attributed to the greater accuracy of enumeration 
in the State. Thus the Census Report of 1891 states: "Successive censuses 
have enhanced the proportion of females, as, while in 1881 there were only 98*9 
females in Cochin for every 100 males, the proportion rose to 99*8 at the census ' 
under review. Again, in the four northern taluks of the State the ratio is in 
favour of females, but it is inverted in the case of the three **Southern Taluks, 
The preponderance of males in the latter may be real, but there are several 
indications to show that the census operations were carried out more satis- 
factorily in the northern taluks. It seems to me, therefore, more than probable 
that a completely correct enumeration will show a preponderance, however 
slight, of females over males in Cochin as well.” This surmise was regarded 
as fully justified by the Census Superintendent of 1901 in view of the slight 
preponderance of females over males disclosed at the census of that year,, a 
preponderance which, in his opinion, afforded "collateral testimony to the 
comparative accuracy of the enumeration” of 1901. Thus too the Report on 
the Census of 1911 says: "In view of the 'preponderance of females over males 
in most European countries, continental critics of the Census of India are 
inclined to attribute the deficiency of females to omissions in the Census records. 
Whether this view is correct dr not in regard to other Provinces and States, 
there can be no doubt of its correctness as regards Cochin and Southern India 
generally. ******** With the- gradually increasing accuracy 
of the returns, successive censuses have enhanced the proportion of females, 
till in 1901 they outnumbered the males and still more so in 1911. This result, 
which in its way affords collateral testimony to the comparative accuracy of the 
enumeration, was anticipated in the last two Census Reports of this State.” 
The Census Superintendent of 1921 also was of opinion that the excess of 
females in the population returned at the Census of that year gave "collateral 
testimony to the accuracy of the recent census returns.” ' 

3. It has already been observed that the theory according to which a 
rise or fall in the masculinity of the population of any tract in India depended 
on the degree of accuracy in enumeration, was exploded at the Indian Census 
of 1911. If it is argued that conditions in South India are different and that 
any rise in the sex ratio here should be attributed . to a greater , degree of , 


*Thc term sex ratio isu 5 ed, as in the Census Report of India, xgzi, to indicate the number 
of females per 100 or per r.ooo males. 

**Ccchin, Kanayannur and Cranganur. 
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accuracy in the enumeration of females, the appended table will prove the 
weahness of the argument. 


Number of females per 1,000 males (actual population) 



1931 

. 

1921 

1911 

' 

1901 

1S91 

ISSI 

India 

• * 

940 

94S 

9S4 

963 

958 

9S4 

Madras' 


I|02S 

' 1,0:8 

1.032’ 

1.029 

1.023 

i,ozz 

Mysore 

• • 

' OSS 

‘ 962 

979 

980 

991' 

1.007. 

Travancore 

• • 

■ 9S7 

971 

9S1 

9S1 

9S2 

1,006 

Malabar 

• • 

‘ x,0S9 

i,oSi 


1.024 

1,018 

■ 1,014 

•Cochin 

• • 

1,043 

1.0:7 

1.007 

1 1.004 

99S 

9S9 


The figures indicate that the sex ratio in the population of India showed 
a tendency to rise during the closing decades of the last century. This move- 
ment seems to have culminated at the census of igor when the proportion of 
females rose to 963 per 1,000 of the male population.* Since then it has been 
falling steadily until, at the present census, it has reached 940, the lowest figure 
recorded at any census. Conditions in South India were different from the 
•very beginning. Recorded statistics show that in regions where the Dravidian- 
speaking race element predominates the proportion of female births is higher 
than where the Indo-Aryan-speaking element prevails. In any case the popula- 
tion of the Madras Presidency contained more women than men and this sex 
proportion has been maintained throughout, though the strength of the female 
element has been declining since 1911. Mysore and Travancore returned more 
women than men at the census of i8Sr, but the position was reversed at the next 
•census. Ever since the proportion of females has continued to fall lower and 
lower in both these States, though Travancore seems to have recovered a good 
•deal of the lost ground at the present census. It is interesting to note that 
Cochin and Malabar have progressed on parallel lines in respect of the sex ratio 
in their population, which has been rising steadily from decade to decade and 
which conforms to the standard of Western Europe. 

4. The' variations in the proportion of sexes in different Provinces and 
States noticed above will make it clear that there are factors other than accuracy, 
in enumeration’ which must account for the steady fall in masculinity in the 
State of'Cochin as also in the district of Malabar. The- low sex ratio in the 
population of India has generally been attributed by those who have 
studied the' question well to infanticide and- the neglect of female 
•children, the' evil effects of early marriage and' premature child bearing, 
a high birth-rate and primitive methods of midwifery, and the hard treatment 
■accorded to women, especially widows,' and the hard work done by women. 
Most of these factors have never been operative in Cochin. In a land where the 
law of inheritance is through ferriales among a lar^ section of the population, 
female infanticide, the neglect of feriiale children and hard'treatmefit of women 
can have no placei The Malayali communities being free from child marriages, 
early marriages and premature child bearing.will have but little, if any, influence 
on the sex proportion in the' State’s population. The conditions in Cochin 


*It has been sn^ested that the rise in theses ratio till 1901 'was due to a'n increasing accural of 
record and that the true figures, if arailable, would show a steadily decreasing proportion for India ■ as a whole, 
though the Malabar Coast, with its peculiar marriage system, must have escaped this tendency. 


Reasons for 
hi^ sex ratio 
in Cochin 
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iherefcre favoured a high sex ratio ia its population from the very beginning 
and, as r:e shall presently see, these conditions have been rendered more favour- 
able by the developments of modern times. It is but natural • that the district 
r: Malabar, %vhich has almost the same features as Cochin, should reveal like 
tendencies in respect of its sex proportion; but that Travancore, where condi- 
tirns are not dissimilar, should differ widely from Cochin and Malabdr requires 
an explanation. This v.-ill be attempted in paragraph lo below dealing with the 
sex proportion o: the various taluks. 

5. The distribution of the population by sex is shown in all the Census 
Tables. But Imperial Table VII, in which the statistics, pf sex are combined 
with those for age, religion and civil condition, and Imperial Table VIII, in 
whicii they are combined with caste, tribe or race, are the most important for 
the purposes of this chapter. Of the five Subsidiary Tables, which are 
.appended to this chapter, and which contain comparative and proportionate 
figures drawn from the Imperial Tables and from the records of vital statistics, 
the first gives the general proportion of the sexes for five censuses, while the 
second and the third compare the sex proportions at different age-periods by 
religion. The fourth Subsidiary Table shows the sex distribution in certain 
selected castes and the fifth presents the actual number of births and deaths 
reported for each sex during the last thirty years. 

Of the 1,205,016 persons enumerated in the Stale in 1931* 589,813 
v.’cre malcs and 615,203 were females. There was thus an excess of 25,390 
fcjTjales ovcr males. The inset table in paragraph 3 above shows, and diagram i 
illustrates, the steady rise in the sex ratio since 1891. 

Birth, death and migration being the factors that determine the numbers 
<'f each sex in any population, the vital statistics and statistics of migration have 
to account for the variations in sex proportion in this State as well. The 
recor<lcd vital statistics given in Subsidiary Table V arc, as usual, useless for 
«ii:r purposes for, according to them, the sex ratio should show an actual decline 
during the decade at least so far .as the natural population is concerned. How- 
ever, mo.-t f.'f the reasons assigned for the low proportion of females in the Indian 
•.w.pulr.livn o'; a v.h<'Ie arc, as explained in paragraph above, absent in Cochin. 

..•.;r,dv rise in the age of marriage consequent on the rapid progress 
• f ' educaticTi in the Slat2 and the gradual displacement of primitive 

midv.'jferv in' modern and scientific methods have considerably 

' . . - •! 
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by castes 


and. by taluks 


9. 


Caste. 


Sex 

ratio. 


Caste. 


NOK-MACAYALI (UAKKATHAYAM) CASTES 


Panditattan 
Kasavan 
Kaduinl Chetti 
Brahman (Tamil) 
Do (Konkani) 


913 

9SO 

960 

999 

I.OOI 


Vellalan 

Ambattan 

Chakkan 

Fandaran 

Kaikolan 


Sex 

ratio. 


1,016 

1.033 

1,030 

r.039 

1,041 


MALAYALI (MAKKATHAYAU) CASTES 


The sex distribution of certain selected castes is given in Subsidiary 

Table IV,. and the marginal table 
shows the seX ratio for inost of them. 
The figures do not help" us to arrive at 
any consistent principle regulating the 
proportion of- females to males in the 
various castes. Most of the indigenous 
Malayalr castes', and particularly the 
Manimakkathaydm communities, are 
seen to have a high sex ratio, the 
Malayali-Kshatriyas leading with 1, 180 
and the bfayars following with 1,154 
females per 1,000 males. The depres- 
sed Pulayanhas 1,052 women for every 
1,000 men.- A- few of these Malayali 
castes have, however, an excess of 
males and the High caste Narabudiri 
Brahman and the depressed and un- 
approachable Vettuvan are both in this 
group; Similar variations are seen in 
the non-Malayali castes also. It may, however, be observed that the sex 
ratio of the Malayali castes taken as a whole is higher than that of the alien 
castes. 


Aiayan 

Valan 

Brahman (Malajfali) 
Kanijran 
Vettuvan 
Kanakfcan 


MALAYALI (MAKKATHAYAM AND MARUMAKKATMAYAM) 
CASTES 


902 

Sambavan (Parayan) r,oi6’ 

954 

Pulayan 

1.052 

956 

Eluthassan 

*,054 

970 

Kammalan' 

1,063 

98s 

Velan 

*.093 

1.009 




Chaliyan(Fattar:yan) 1,072 Iluvan 

MALAYALI (MARUMAKKATHAYAM) CASTES 


I,oS2 


Ambalavast 

Velakkathalavan 

Nayar 


1.030 

1.03S 

i.>54 


Veluttedan t,i6o 

Kshatriya (Malayali) i,i8o 


10. The sex ratio of each taluk for five censuses is given in the fol- 
lowing table and diagrams 5—10 illustrate the variations in sex proportion in 
these taluks for four decades. 


Number of females per i.ooo males (actual population) 


TALUKS 

I 93 ‘ 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

CocLin-Kanayannur 

** 

976 

960 

93S 

943 

943 / 

Cf3ii;:inur 

• • 

i 1,016 

982 

.969 

981 

osA 

Mukuedapucam 

• • 

' ».o6s 

1,036 

1.017 

1.014 

l,COl 

Trkbsr 

• • 

1,071 

1.061 

1,033 

1.025 

1,016 

Talapilli 


1.105 

i.oSs 

I c6i 

1.048 

1.037 

Cl.Utur 

- 

1.053 

l.oCS 

1,071 

1.034 

I.oso 


The population of Mukundapuram, Triebur, Talapilli and Chittur 
is seen to have contained an excess of females over males since 1891, 
and the curves in the diagrams reveal a uniform tendency for a rise in the sex 
ratio in the first three taluks. In Chittur the proportion of females has fallen 
from 1,071 in 1911 to 1,053 *** * 93 *- The fact that the north-east block of the 
taluk is highly malarial and that malarial fever selects adversely to females may 
perhaps account for the fluctuations and fall in the sex ratio'in Chittur. Cran- 
ganur had fewer women than men till 1921, but at the present census the 
pv.pulatioa of the taluk shows an excess of females; while Cochin-Kanayannur 
•..here male-* luve always been predominant still contains more men than women. 

paragraph 2 above we h.aye already seen that the low sex ratio in Cran- 
'.p-,nur and Cocht.a-Kar..ayani:ur was wrongly attributed to inaccuracy in 
eii'a!’..-:ra:h,n. 'rhe presence of immigrants in Matiancheri and Ernakulani 
ir.zii i*rovi:ice.» or districts may influence the sex ratio in Cochin- 

Kanayannur to a .dight extent, but it is still very doubtful whether immigration 
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alone can account , for the .wide, difference betvveen this taluk . and the 
northern ones. It seems to me that regional factors play an important part in 
this connection. Cochin-Kanayannur and Crahganur are the two coastal taluks, 
which differ in’ their physical features from the four interior taluks. At the same 
tinie the conditions in the two coastal taluks are almost identical with those of 
the populous taluks of north Travancore. It- is significant that the population 
of Cochin-rKanayannur (and of Cranganur also till 1921) should contain more 
males than females even as the population of several sister taluks in Travancore 
does. Whether regional factors influence the sex proportion or not, we actually 
find that," if the coastal tract of Malabar is divided into a northern and a southern 
half by means of a line running across, or along the southern boundary of, 
Mukundapuram taluk, the northern division, including the district of Malabar 
;ai:id the four interior taluks of Cochin, contains a population in which females 
preponderate, while the southern division, comprising the State of Travancore 
and the two coastal taluks of Cochin, intersected by lagoons and back-waters, 
has more men than women in its population. 

II. The marginal table shows 
the sex proportion in the population of 
towns. It will be seen from the figures 
that the sex ratio in towns is only 980 
whereas it is 1,057 rural areas. The 
political and commercial capitals of the 
State will naturally have a large number 
of immigrants, mostly males, and Erna- 
kulam and Mattancheri accordingly 
show the lowest proportion of women. 
Trippunittura and Trichur also show 
the influence of immigration, but to 
a much smaller extent. The other 
towns do not differ from villages so far 
as the sex ratiojin their population is 
concerned. 



Number of females per 
1,000 males 

Urban 

Rural 

Cochin State 

9S0 

i,oS 7 

Ernakulam . . 

892 


Mattancheri . . 

S95 


Trippunittura .. 

9S3 


Trichur . . 

999 


Chalakndi 

■1.003 


Narakkal 

1,022 


Vaclakkancheri 

1,03$ 


Cranganur 

I1O3I 


Irinjalakkuda . . 

1,049 


Chittur-Tattaraan- 



galam .. 

1,074 


Kunnamkulani .. 

i.Tid 


Nemmara .. 

I,I 3 S 



Sex propor- 
tion in urbaa 
population 
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CHAPTEE Y.—PABT IE.— SIZE AISfEX SEX CONSTITUTION 

OE FAMILIES. 

At the census of 1921 an attempt was made by certain Provinces and 
States in India to collect information bearing on the size and sex constitution 
of the average family and the fertility of married life. The results of the enquiry 
were recorded iri the Census Reports of 1921. Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, the Punjab, Baroda and Travancore took part 
in the investigation. The work was, however, carried out rijore systematically 
and thoroughly in Baroda than elsewhere. v 


Azcncy cm. 
ployed, for the 
enquiry 


See ol (he 
lini.born 


2. It was suggested by the Census Commissioner for India that 
enquiries on similar lines might be undertaken at the present census also and 
that the services of women teachers, wherever they were available, might be 
made use of in this connection. A special form was issued for the collection 
of information regarding the rates of fertility and mortality and, as the work ■ 
could not be done by the agency of ordinary enumeration because of the inti- 
mate nature of the questions to be asked of, and answered by, women, the co- 
operation of the Medical and Education departments was invited. The women 
teachers were at firist reluctant to do the work and, strangely enough, even such 
among them as had received high English education were inclined to protest 
against their services being requisitioned for the purpose. They were however 
persuaded in the end to undertake the work on a small scale. The hospi- 
tals and dispensaries in the State extended their hearty co-operation from the 
very outset. 33,471 returns were received as a result of the joint labours of 
these two agencies and I take this opportunity to thank those women teachers 
and medical officers, who did the work, and without whose help the enquiry 
could not have been undertaken at all. , 

3. The results of this special enquiry are embodied in the five Sex 

Tables given at the end of this chap- 
ter, but a study of the statistics leads 
one to entertain considerable doubts 
about the accuracy of many cf the 
returns. Table I shows the sex of the 
first-born and from it we find that 
there are 924 first-born females to 
r,ooo first-born males. The propor- 
tion of females must be regarded as 

very high, the corresponding figures for Travancore and Baroda in 1921 being 
oaly 330 and 718 respectively- The marginal table reveals the interesting fact 
that the three States maintain the same order of precedence in respect of their 
iex ratio alau. 
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Sex Table III gives ‘the size of families by occupation of 
The subject is cf great interest and importance, but the results 
ci th-s enquiry are unfortunately disappointing in that they serve to throw 
but very hide light on the problem of the influence of occupation on fertility. 
Tiic average aurnSxT of children born alive to each married couple is only 3*3, 
a figure to Lo taken a> correct in the light of one’s personal know- 

C2I cur.dicion^. In Baroda whv re the rate of increase in population 
ii ! -e: liz'i in Ccchin, the average recorded at the census of 1921 
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was 5*3. The figures for the various 
occupations do not enable us to draw 
any definite conclusions regarding the' 
effect of occupation on fertility. Samples 
have not been secured in sufficient num- 
bers from many classes, but the figures 
for those classes, from which a few 
hundred samples each were obtained, 
reveal little or no difference between one 
occupation and another. The labour- 
ing classes show an average ranging 
from 3 to 4. Those that are engaged 
in intellectual pursuits or follow learned 
professions and those that live in re- 
tired leisure also show the same average. 

The survival rate of children, however, 
differs perceptibly in different classes. 

The average rate of survival is 735 per 
1,000 children born alive, but the ratio 
generally falls below 700 in the labour- 
ing classes, while it rises as a rule to 
800 or even higher among merchants 
and those that follow learned profes- 
sions. In the margin are given the 
proportions for certain selected occu- 
pations to illustrate this point. 

5. The caste statistics also are disappointing and it is not safe to draw andbycaste- 

any inferences of a general character 
from them. The average number of 
children born alive to each married 
couple in most of the castes, from which 
a few hundred returns each have been 
secured, ranges from 3 to 4. If the high 
caste Nambudiri Brahman shows an 
average of only 2*7, his Tamil brother 
has 3’8. The average among the Nayars 
is only 3*5, while among the Iluvans it 
is 3*8. The Pulayans and Sarabavans 
(both depressed) stand slightly higher, 
their figures being 4*1 and 4’3 respec- 
tively. The Muslims have an average 
of 4’2, the Indian Christians 3’9 and the 
Jews 3*6. Travancore showed a much 
higher average (ranging from 5 to 6) 
for these communities in 1921. In any 
case the statistics do not appear to 
establish any connection between the 
degree of fertility on the one hand and 
castes or communities on the other. 

And all that can be safely inferred 
about the survival rate of children is 
that it falls much below 700 only among 


Caste ox communVty 

U 

9* 

“I 

.fl c- 

■ ii 

A.eri'gc number 
of children pet 
family 

Proportion of 
surviving child* 
rcn to 1,000 born 
alive 

Ambalavasi 

,TS3 

2‘95 

760 

Brahman— Nambudiri 

8S 

3*70 

761 

Tamil 

559 

3'79 

778 

Elutbasaait 

339 

3'S2 

734 

tiuvan 

6,916 

3’77 

73^ 

, Kammaian 

1,244 

3'67 

718 

Kanakkan 

458 

4'Ol 

70s 

Nayar 

5.474 

3-48 

727 

Fnlayan 

1,009 

4'3 

654 

Sambavan (Paiayan) 

124 

4-33 

642 

Valan 

256 

4'33 

693 

Vettuvan 

243 

3'73 

700 . 

Muslim 

1,902 

4‘I7 

703 

An«Io Indian 

76 

4*45 

776 

Indian Christian 

10, 7S6 

3‘93 

753 

Jett 

62 

3’6o 

722 


the lowest classes. 


Occupation of husband 

No. of families 
examined 

! 

Average No. of 
children per 
family 

Proportion of 
surviving cliildren 
to 1,0.0 born 
aiive 

Landlords 

637 

4'07 

763 

Cultivating owneis 

3.70S 

3-86 

766 

Cultivating tenants 

702 

4"oo 

756 

Agricultural labourers 

567 

.T83 

697 

• Agriculture (unspeci- 
tied) 

i.sn 

3*90 

752 

Toddy drawers 

70s 

4‘47 

72s 

Lime burners, etc. 

48S 

3'94 

709 

Shop-keepers, etc. 

1,806 

4‘09 

724 

General meicbants 
(trade unspecified) 

2,629 

3-98 

809 

Service of the State 

1.073 

3‘S9 

780 

Medical practitioners 

70 

3'3i 

9o«c 

Healing arts 

.242 

4‘26 

7£3 

Teaching 

92.'? 

3*11 

832 

Clerks (education) 

668 

3'04 

803 

Other domestic service 

i.oSs 

3‘82 

723 

Labourers (unspecified 

6.992 

3‘S9 

66S 

1 
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Correlation 
between size 
of family and 
age at marri- 
•age. 


Proportion of 
fertiie and < 
sterile marri- 
ages. 


it 


6. In Sex Table V the. average, size of the family is correlated with the 

age of the wife at marriage. The 
figures are puzzling.' At the census of 
1921 it was shown by Baroda that the 
rates both of fertility and of survival 
tended to rise when the age of mar- 
riage was raised by a few years to 17 
or 20. But according to the statistics 
in Table V the highest rates are seen 
where the age of. the wife at marriage, 
doss hot exceed 12 years. The num- 
ber of children born alive and- the 
number of surviving children both 
decrease with' steady regularity as the 

age of marriage rises! Surely there must be something seriously wrong with the 
returns. 

7. The proportion of fertile and sterile marriages is given in Sex Table 
VI, and the statement in the margin prepared from it shows the percentage of 

fertile and sterile marriages in each 
age-group according to the duration of 
the marriage. If the enquiry be regard- 
ed as sufficiently representative, 2 out 
of every 100 marriages will appear .to 
be sterile even when the union has 
lasted for 15 years or more. Where 
the age of the wife at marriage is not 
above 12 and the duration of marriage 
is below 5 years, the proportion of the 
sterile is seen to be only 78 per cent. 
In other words 22 ' out of every 100 
married girls of this tender age-group 
are mothers by , the time they attain 
their x6th year. As the period of the 
duration of marriage increases, the pro- 
portion of sterility declines until it 
reaches the average of 2 per cent. Thus 
too, when the age of the wife at marriage is higher, the ratio of the sterile is 
correspondingly lower until we come to those women that are married after 
their 20th year. From the fifth year of the duration of marriages, the two 
groups, 20 to 29 and 30 and over, show a higher proportion of sterility 
than the other groups. 


Proportion of Fertile and Sterile 
marriages. 


hsfi. of viife 
at marriage 

Dnration of marriage years 

0— ^ 

S— 9 

10—14 

IS and 
over 


Fertile 

Sterile 

Fertile 

Sterile 

s 

23 

w 

9 

Steriiu 

Fertile 

/ 

0 

• *C 
s» 

03 

Ail ages 

57 

43 

9= 

8 

96 

4 

98 

2 

0 — 12 

23 

78 

82 

18 

95 

5 

.98 

2 

13 — M 

45 

55 

87 

13 

98 

n 

98 

2 

IS — 19 

57 

43 

93 

5 

97 

3 

98 

2 

20—29 

69 

3» 

94 

6 

94 

6 

pe 

4 

20 and over 

64 

36 

78 

23 

89 

Zl 

93 

7 


Age of wife 
at marriage 

Average number 
of children 
per family 

' 

Average number 
of surviving 
children per 
family 

All ages 

3'76 

2*76 

0—12 

4'44 

3'3I 

*3—14 

4'o.3 

.303 

. IS— i9 

3 ‘ 6 o 

2'67 

20“~29 

T59 

2*48 

30 and over 

3*13 

2*02 
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///•—Numicr of I^aualcs per i^oao iilalcs at dif ferent age-periods 6y religious 

aud ^Vatural Divisions, 

Cocliin Statu — Niilunil Division^ “Mnlabai* ami Konkaa*” 


A Sc 

All tclii;iooi 

Itimtu 

Muslim 

Cliristi.in 

Jain 

Jew 

t 


= 


•1 

5 

6 

7 

•• •• 

• a 

9/1 

liCOy 


077 

1,500 

1,050 

i'^2 • • • • 

« • 


l»OI 3 

i/73 

070 

ISO 

750 

• “.1 *■ 

• « 

y.*7 

i,C4-» 

yS9 

y .''0 

SCO 

S7S 

s 

■ • 

V /0 

531 

VS7 

994 

I.OCC 

S03 

1 “> •• 

• • 

979 

97 S 

9S7 

987 

1..133 

739 

Total U-S 

* * 

993 

1,001 

950 

983 

813 

838 

S—:a 

« • 

973 

r/vS 

yjS 

990 

I.DCO 

90 J 

•• •* 

• « 

•>;» 

•;75 

9-11 

995 

S 33 

1,050 

•• •• 

« 4 

1.H7 

t.«.7S 

1.039 

i.cOl 

i.:S5 

1,346 

£0—35 •• 

• a 


«t337 

1.119 

i.n5 

1.444 


IS— .13 

• • 

>.»7J 

• .10,9 

i.eSj 

1 , 1:0 

714 

1 , 0:1 

Total 0—30 

• « 

1,015 

1,058 

998 

1,028 

958 

1,027 

•• •• 

• • 

iiOOj 

i.o-jO 

931 

1 , 0:3 

31J 

1.263 

to—jr •« •• 

• • 

593 

7.030 

8:6 

9S0 

57* 

952 

50—60 •• •• 

• • 

r,ooo 

«.0 17 

S 37 

9=7 

1.500 

767 

Ooand over* •• .. 


1,131 

1,199 

9c8 

».o:S 

1,000 

87 : 

Total 30 and over 

• • 

1,039 

1,080 

882 

86 

500 

989 

Total all ages: 






■1 


Actual population 

• • 

1,0-13 

1,065 

962 

1,015 

718 

,012 
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— N'uff.'Ser of Females per ijOOO Jlales far certain selected castes. 


CASTE 

Bessie? of femtles per 1>QG0 males 

1 AH ages 

0—0 

B 

HI 

B 

B 


I 



- 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

HDTDU 









- 

AsSaiiTasi .. 

— 

— 

I.S.W 

955 

SCO 

ifiif 

1.070 

*.034 

1.155 


• • 

•• 

iioag 

Sco 

14)39 

1.137 

97= 

*.=49 

SjS 


• m 

— 

sea 

I.CS3 

SS: 

Sc6 

S71 

SCO 

St5 

^ Konkaai 

— 


i,cci 

*■^53 

eSg 

7SS 

1.353 

14:60 

951 

ErsEraa j iTaLijsIi 


— 

950 

s€S 

565 

7S5 

9=3 

643 

i.=5 



- 

«9 

ggi 

SSs 

7Ss 

1.130 

*,i6s 

651 

CjisSSaa 

- 

— 

1.03a 

I.ac9 

570 

645 

1.105 

937 

XsCCX 

fCcsHjsa 

.. 


957 

li2^ 

4iS 

loOO 

535 

939 

i,sco 

CEsEjaa -J 










1 Pastaiijart 

• b 

- 

i.C7= 

1.015 

5S7 

*.=45 

1.276 

*.C7S 

1.0=6 

ElaiEusaa .. 

m» 

— 

I.CS4 

S57 

I4XS 

X,QZ2 

i.itS 

*>*01 

t.oSo 

Er«= 

• b 

-- 

IsCS^ 

599 

cSc 

*.c;3 

i.=3= 


i.e&t 

X5lko!s3 

• • 

• B 

I.&W 

915 

990 

*r4So 

X|C9^ 


x»xS3 

Rsj-.— .Tn 

«• 

.. 

i.ecs 

1.C50 

673 

544 

i.aio 


1.053 

Ksra’tfa.s .. 

«« 

• • 

x.ao9 

SS3 

J,C04 

S95 

1.153 

1 052 

S5x 

Sasisss 

«• 

• B 

S;c 

SaS 

SSS 

S9S 

*.054 

1,14s 

95a 

KfaaiTa-JilaUTali 

• • 

«« 

i.iSa 

SSo 

i.o>3 

1,351 

lots 

1.333 

1.096 

Raca::::! Cased 

• • 

BB 

SCO 

1.053 

Sio 

1073 

t.iiS 

9=3 

QlS 

^ «• 

«• 

• B 

930 

IrfijO 

744 

t, 3 S 3 ^ 

977 

r.034 

'773 

^3jSJt •• «• 

•. 

— 


57= 

sSo 

14:34 

i.:79 

is=J3 

1.33= 

■tXirc3Tri.-T 

• • 

— 

I.OS 

SS9 

1,045 

1.146 

14:91 

14)19 

1.041 

Fsadleatoa 

• B 

— 

9*3 

S43 

S53 

743 

IiiOjJ 

9=S 

1.0=4 

PaIaTS= 

• • 

• • 

1^:55 

i,c:3 

94S 

SS6 

1.549 

1,S73 

1.0=5 

Saaiia-asa (?a»S=) 


BB 

X^l6 

1.057 

550 

S76 

1.470 

993 

S59 

Valia 

B , 

• B 

954 

599 

»4»5 

SCO 

97S 

991 

Sco 

\VaA-«,er--:3.T3a 

• • 

.* 


S77 

Sso 

SSi 

1.333 

14^S 

1,607 

Vslaa 

• V 

BB 

i.=93 

ijcfii 


*.1C9 


I,=i 

634 

VeAiIaa 

«• 

B, 

i,ci6 

1.040 


SsS 


569 

1.11= 

VsJaitscaa 

*• 

B* 

i.icb 

S« 


SoS 



l.=45 


• • 

— 

s 53 

1.CC9 

SS5 

993 

i.aiS 

996 

S67 

IICSIAE 










Jaaaiaa * .. 

• B 

BB 

S63 

953 

9-3 

SO? 

I.lCl 

945 

S= 

Sinsaa 

B. 

BB 

943 

944 

5 c 3 

S33 

14)1= 

917 

IrC— 

Orass 

Bb 

B. 

5SS 

500 

I.C20 

SCO 

I.CO4 

697 

Sh 

CHRISTIAX 










Aa^la-IaSaa .. 



i.09( 

930 

S3! 

ifCis 

I,2CO 

1:503 

617 

Sarsjsia 

« s 


93* 

1.5^ 


BB 

1.335 

x*c3» 

4«1 

iaaZaa Cadidaa 

B* 


I»OI£ 

S54 

Bi 

14»S 

I.SS9 

IjOSO 

566 

JAIX 

• • 

BB 


553 

B 

4W 

1AS9 

46= 

5:3 

JEW 

BB 

• • 

tiCia 

Si3 


1.655 

*.3=9 

i .*33 
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SEX TABLES. 


l.—Sex of First'born^ 


TALUKS 



Number of females 
first-born 

Number of males 
first-born 

Number of females 
first-bom per 1,000 
-males- first-born 

Number of slips 
examined 

I 



——2 

3 

4 

•• S 

COCHIN STATE 


«* 

14,275 

15,451 

924 

33,471 

Cochin'Kanayannnr 



3>904 

4,076 

9 S 8 " 

8,906- - 

Crapgannr 


• • 

^.763 

1,930 

913 

4.199 

Muknndaparam 

. 

• • 

2 . 4 -» 


9*5 . 

5 i 5 SS 

. 

Trichor 


% • 

3.4S9 

4.033 

' S 6 s 

S ,475 

Talapilli 


• • 

2.024 

3,09s 

.967 

■ 4.549 

cutter 


• • 

656 

. 

09 

963 

• ■ 1.654 


■ Note — Sex Table II has not been prepared. 
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11 L — Size of Families by Occupation of Husband* 


Occututioii of llunbanU 

Number of 
families 
examined 

Total number 
of children 
born alive 

Average per 
family 

Number of 
children 
surviving 

Proportion of 
surviving to 
1,000 bom 
alive 

1 


2 


m 

S 

6 

ALL OCCUPATIONS 


.0.17 • ■ 

ISS.S7S 

■■ 

9*.4S8 

735 

EXPLOITATION OF ANIMALS ANO VCOCTATION. 







Putar* And AErlcalturc. 








• • 

6j7 

d>S9S 

4*07 

1,980 

763 

CuUivaiin,.; ounen 

• • 

.l.70S 

14.3*0 

3 ’sri 

10,982 

766 

Caltivjtini; tenautt 

• • 

70J 

2|005 

.(•oo 

s.iao 

7S<» 

Nca-caUiwrinf; tenants 

• « 

t 

2 

2*00 

X 

SCO 

Agents, nunagers, etc., of lauJcil cltatej 

• • 


772 

3-98 

602 

780 

Agticaltaial laboaten 

• * 

S<>7 

2.:7g 

3'8.1 

I.SIS 

C 97 

Rent csllcciors 

« • 

12 

44 

387 

34 

77.T 

StLcU lalsing 

• * 

7 

IS 

2‘S7 

12 

667 

Tea anil rabbet {ilantatlon 

m « 

4 

«4 

3'SO 

XX 

786 

Ccceanut ealtuatinn 

• • 

Sj 

316 

TSt 

23‘ 

73« 

I'an'tine cultivation 

« • 

s 

t? 

s‘«3 

. '» 

824 

Fruit gtoitcta 

• * 

7 

2 S 

3‘S7 

»7 

6 S 0 '• 

Kotui cfficcrs ani! gaaiJs 

• • 

12 

42 

•TSO 

27 

643 ^ 

WonJcattcis 

• • 

49 

ib*o 

3'67 

XXO 

6 tr 

lleiiUinca 

• « 

3 

9 

.Too 

7 

77 S 

Agiiculture {untpecifieU) 

• t 

l.Sit 

S.SSS 

3‘>;o 


752 

yUhlaf oad Kaatlad 

• « 

jSi 

2.374 

4'C9 

1.693 

71.3 

INDUSTRY. 







TuUtu 







Spinning and weaving 



722 

.Vat 

S47 

73 S 

Kope, tHinc, string, etc. 

«« 

.■Wd 

t.OOJ 

3'«2 


72 S 

Insuflictently described textile Industries 

•• 

1 

S 

S'oo 

3 

600 

Uldts. xklai and bard laattrlaU frsm tbs animal 
klntdom 







Working In leather 

•• 

3S 

>57 

4'I3 

xoo 

6 sJ 

Weed. 







Sauyers 


=54 

970 

3 ' 8 a 

6 ss 

c-s 

Carpenters 

•• 

Sot 

2 . 9*8 

;'66 

2 , 15 s 

737 

Uatket makcis 


«4‘ 

61 : 

4'34 

384 

Cti 

XstAlx- 







Zllacksniltbs 

•• 

S44 

906 

3'7» 

622 

^-•7 

Workers in brass, copper and bell mttal 

•• 

79 

278 

3'SS 

209 

7,5* 

Workers in other metals 

•• 

21 

(A 

3'«4 

<5 

Oz 

KlcttrO'pliting 

•• 

6 

3t 

S«7 

ex 


Ceramlcf 







Koitets und makers of earlhcntraro 

•• 

MS 

SSI 

3 'So 

) 


Chemical products properly so called and analogous 







Manufacture of mnicbei, flie-works and other 
, explosives •• 

9 

.0 

I*XI 
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III— Size or Families by Occitpaiimi of Htisband—{conL) 


Occspatloa of Hosband 

Number of 
families 
examined 

Total no. of 
children born 
alive 

Average per 
family 

Number of 
children 
surviving 

Proportion of 
surviving to 
1,000 bom 
alive 

z 

= 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Chemical prcdccU prsperlj' so called and 
acalcface — 






Manufjctste of aerated and mineral waters and 






we 

3 

to 

3*33 

9 

900 

Manafactarc and rcfininp of vesetable oils 

122 

491 

.ro2 

360 

7.2.3 

Feed Icdaitrlu 






Rice peanders and buskers and flour grinders.. 

X 

I 

foo 



Hatchers 

s 

23 

2-SS 

«7 

739 

Sweetmeat and condiment makers .. 

79 

3*.» 

.V94 

243 

jSt 

Toddy drawers 

70s 

31I4S 

4‘47 

2,a8.t 

72s 

Manufacturers of toiiacco 

IS 

S7 

317 

41 

719 

IsiuitrlM of dress and the toilet 






Tailnis, mi'iiincrs. dress-makers and darners .. 

*97 

sSa 

2‘9S 

430 

773 

Washing and cleaning 

1S9 

6SS 

3‘64 

461 

670 

Raibcrs, cair-dresters and wig-makers 

«7f 

6.tS 

.V71 

.397 

62s 

SulUlnd Industrlu 






Lime lurnets, stone-cutters, and masons .. 

•iSS 

1.923 

.2'94 

1064 

709 

UlUtllaneous and undefined Industries 






Printets ingravefs, book-binders, etc. 

33 

l ?0 

4'o6 

95 

731 

Makers uf musical insiiuments .. 

1 

3 

3*oc 

a 

667 

Makets of ;cwcUery and ornaments .. 

.154 

i.3St 

.3'90 

947 

CS6 

Other mitccitaneous and undefined industries.. 

77 

2S« 

3-=6 

191 

761 


33 

94 

4-05 

’66 . 

702 

TRAitaronT. 






TraE.>suttts *»ur 






.Mict, ! itl ounc;.. and their employees, 

. nut'-ue;". etc., ships Liokeis, beat- 






; s.: .•.■■d t .. 

»37 

526 

.V34 

39 1 

743 













«*V-* *<••.«'<. ,4 r^’ t 1 « ■ (, ) VC^evlcS , •• 

2//* 

SlS 

2*72 

139 

Sot 

i'M -■ip , a;. J Cj;»:cCIw'1 





762 


«»' 

St7 ■ 

.^’al 

3J4 


S' 

zSo 

.rss 

32S 

7S7 

J - I . r: t ' » « . 

«3l 

4«7 

.’■ 4 * 

3'« 

7S9 

1 

140 

77'^ 

.5'.I.4 

395 

.5o3 

* ’ t J*** ■ »• 4 






• , t . - , , .a : : Us : .1 t-.i-t 






1 

<7 

«:> 

a-yl 


734 


1 





’ i.C L 


M7 

i 

i 

v:? 

tc 4 

731 


! 1 




... - =;s 

" 

1 

4 - * 

*•» 

7t» 








SIZE OF FAMILY BY OCCUPATION OF HUSBAND 


///• — of Families 6y Occupation of Husband — {font.) 


Occupation of Husband 


Number of Total no. of 
families I children born 
examined | alive 


Average per 
famiiy 


Number of P^Portion of 
children surviving to 
surviving ifOoo-born 
alive 


TRAD £•—(««/.) 

Brokerage, Commission and Export 

Brokers, commisssion agents, commercial 
travellers, vrarehouse owners and employees . 

Trade In textiles 

Trade in piece goods, wool, cotton, silk, hair 
and other textiles 

Trade in skins, leather and fus 

Trade in leather 

Trade in wood 

Trade in wood 

Trade In thatches and other forest produce . 

Trade in chemical products 

Trade in drugs 

Botels, cafes, restaurants, Ac. 

Owners and Managers of hotels,'coak shops, 
sarais, etc. 

Hawkers of drink and food stuffs 
Other trade in food stuffs 

Grain and pulse dealers . 

Dealers in sweetmeats, sugar and spices . 
Dealers in dairy products, eggs and poultry . 
Dealers in animal for food . 

Dealers in fodder for animals 
Dealers in other foodstuffs 
Dealers in tobacco 
Dealers in opium 
Trade In Itirniture' 

Hardware, cooking utensils, etc., porcelain, 
crockery, glassware, bottles, articles for 
gardening, etc. . 

Trade in huildlnd materials 

Trade in building materials 

Trade in means of transport 

Dealers and hirers of elephants, camels, 
horses, cattle, asses, mules, etc, . 

Trade in fuel 

Dealers in firewood, charcoal, coal, cow- 
dung, etc. 

Trade In articles of luxury, and those pertaining to 
letters emd the arts and sciences 

Dealejrs in precious stones, jewellery, clock's, 
optical instruments, etc. 

Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces, 
fans, Amall articles, toys, hunting and 
fishing tackle, flowers, etc.' 
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///. — Size of Families by Occupation of Husband — {cont.) 


t 

Occupation of Husband 

Number of 
families 
examined 

Total no. of 
children 
born alive 

Average per 
family 


Proportion of 
surviving to 
1,000 

born alive 

I 

2 

.1 

4 

.5 

6. 

Trade In articles of luzury.ete. — {'ont,) 



• 



Publishers, booksellers, stationers, dealers 
in music, pictures, musical instruments 
and curicsities 

8 

23 

2’SS 


957 

Trade of other sorts 






General store-keepers, and shop-keepers, 
otherwise unspecified 

t,8o6 

7.37S 

4’09 

.5,344 

724 

Other trades . . 

iS 

.14 

.Too 

.’5 

648 

General merchants (trade unspeciried) 

2,629 

10, 465 

.TgS 

8,461 

809 

PUBLIC FORGE 

1 





Army 

• 





Army (Indian States) 

z 

V* 

2‘0(> 

2 

iioob 

Police 






Police 

2.T2 

779 

3*36 

537 

6S9 

Village Tratchmen .. 

4 

7 

i'7S 

7 

1,000' 

pu;blic administration 

PtibUe Administration 






Service of the State .. 

I1O73 

3t8so 

3‘S9 

3,003 

780 

Municipal and other local service .. 

79 

278 

.2*53 

177 

637 

Village officials and servants other than 
watchmen . .. 

ff.T 

^02 

3*55 

326 

811 

PROFESSIONS AND LIBERAL ARTS 






Relldlon 






Priests, ministers, etc. 

496 

J.91S • 

.T% 

1.388 

72s 

Servants in religious edifices, burial and 
burning grounds, pilgrim conductors, 
circumcisers, etc. 

« 

2| 

3*43 

30 

’ S.J.3. 

laiw 





, 

Lawyers’ clerks, petition writers, etc. 

142 

558 

.T93 

46S 

8.30.‘ 

Uedlcioe 






Registered medical practitioners including 
occulists .. 

70 

232 

.T3*' 

• 210 ’ 

905-. 

Other persons practising the healing arts 
without being registered 

342 

i>457 

4*26 

1,096 ' 

752 

Dentists .. 

1 

11 

11*00 

11 

l|OCO 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, 
masseurs, etc. .. 

32 

99 

.3*09 

84 

S4.S 

InitrucUon 






Professors and teachers of all kinds 

92.1 

2,8C6 

.r<i 

2,385 

S32 

Clerks an-i servants connected with education.. 

668 

3.0.V 

.3*04 

1.641 

SoS 

Lciltrs. Aru and Sciencei 






Public scribes, stenographers, etc. 

• «4 

24 

1*7/ 

19 

792 

.\icbitccis. surveyors, engi-’iccr.', and 
their employees 

1.1 

5f>. 

f.3t 

40 

714 

.\athoi'. editors, joamalisls and photogra- 
phers .. 

Jt 

126 

•t’cA 

12.3 

S«7 
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///. — Sicc of Families by Occupalioit of Husband— '[font. ) 




Number of 

'I'ot.tl no, of 

Averager per 
family 


Proportion of 

Occupalion uf llusUaiul 


families 

rhildreii 

children 

surviving to 


czamiheJ ' 

1 

born alive 

surviving 

[ 1,000 

1 bom alive 

1 


- 

1 

1 .1 

4 

•S 

6 

LctUr* Arts anJ Sciences— ^.v.v.O 

Ailists, ^c*Jl|)tOl.'> mill ini.igo iii.tl.vr> 

Iloi>i.'CopC CJStcl>. iistiutoj:c>:>i fottuiiu- 

•• 

J| 

1 

i 

1 

S9 

.r7t 

1 

798 

tcltcr>, itiunls, witchcn and ir.tiliuuis 


3) 

«S7 

4’o.i 

iij 

713 

Musicians, actcr.-i, daiiccis. etc. 

-• 

7 S 

1 

.3' 99 

C24 

720 

MiiiaScrs and cmiiloycci of {daces 







of public cnii-riaiiiiiicnts, race 
courses, societies, cluLs 

.. 

!i 

.'S 

4'7.? 

.30 

789 

pcaso.vs LIVI.SC Oil TIISIK INCOUi! 







Persons Ilvind principally on their ineoint 







I'roptictors (other than aijricultural 







land) fund and scholaiehip lioldet'i 
and piiisioncrs 

• « 

.?C4 

J.oo.t 

.r97 

**.53£> 

/G.t 

DOUItSTlC ssnvicit 







Domestic Service 







Other duniestic service 

• • 

t.cSs 

4i<4.' 

.rss 

-’•995 

72.3 

t.S5UFFlCtSN'rt.Y OSSCRIOCO OCCUPATIONS 



. 




Ctacral terras vrhkh do not lodlcats a dennite 







occupation 





1 


, Manufaciusers, busintsMiicn and contractors 



694 




otheririsu unvpvcificd 

« • 

«sr 

4’42 

480 

70 s 

^(ec)unio> othcinNe unspecified 

i 

mam 

S.U 

s'94 

1 S 4 

79.3 

Labourers and uurlimeu othernisu 







unspecified 

] 


«.«J9 

.339 

16,774 

66S 

U.NPnOOUCTlVl! 

i 

i 


1 




iamates of Jails, asylums and alms houses 

1 

1 






Inmates of jails ,'iiylums and aims hcuso 

a 

•• 

4 

zc 

=’7S 

6 

S45 

Beijarsand vagrants 







liejsars and v.i;;r.int' 

•• 

t> 


3‘.3.1 

3*} 

6S0 

So occa(i^(*o<t 

•• 

4.J74 

5,o56 

.’■99 

.3i9yo 

773 

Unspecified 

•• 

>9 


3’74 

.37 

712 
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^ . 




•S a 








* < 

U 

ij »• 

"ii 2 


0 5 

hm 

ial 

Xamber of families \rith wife married at 

’ASTE OR 

RELIGION 

S 3 _ _ 

S *77 2S 

5 * ^ 


iJj: 0 

0 

;£ ? 9 : 








3 =: s 
^ §- 

- " H 

0 

0 OJS 

51 *s 

<5 

J £ 

2!2 M 

0—12 

I.-I— 14 

13—19 

20—29 

SO and 
over 




• 


"S ” 








1 

= 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 . 

s 

9 

10 

XI 


Total 

33,471 

123,378 

3-76 

9 r 2,453 

735 

3 , 8 S 4 

3,302 

18,177 

5,528 

410 


HINDU 

20,626 

74.957 

3-63 

34,326 

727 

2,292 

3,316 

10,805 

3,923 

290 



.'^3 

1,042 

2*93 

r 

’792 

760 

22 

33 

JS3 

33 

S 

CiuV’-siyar 


3 

11 

3*67 

XO 

909 

•• 

• • 

= 

X 

t • 

>tai;r 


71 

247 

3‘34 

177 

717 


II 

41 

2Z 

I 

Xaabij-is* 

an 

*3 

47 

3‘*3 

37 

872 

X 

<* 

10 

2 

« • 

P:sh.'.rc<U 


•tS 

146 

3'04 

lac 

S22 

3 

7 

27 

11 

• • 

P::shpa»:in Nambiyar 

IX 

iS 

1-64 

12 

667 

2 

•• 

9 

•• 

• • 

Patuval 

•• 


34 

=’ 3 S 

36 

667 

X 

5 

1.3 

3 

t 

Ti>yatiunni 

•% 

4 

2*00 

4 

1,000 

•• 

•• 

2 

•• 

•• 

I'nai 

•• 

■\ 

II 

2*73 

7 

636 

•• 

X 

3 

•• 

•• 

\ aiiyar 

• - 

IC 9 

333 

3-c6 

269 

SoS 

10 

»s 

5; 

27 

- 

Cr-iptcificil 

6» 

171 

2-67 

120 

702 

3 

14 

21 

20 

4 



24 

C9 

2-33 

46 

667 

2 

6 

10 

A 

• • 

Araj*«.n 


192 

744 

3SS 

3»3 

690 

23 

40 

97 

=3 

2 

butiRun 


1.724 

6:C«2 

* 3 *<i« 

4.333 

7S6 

369 

.342 

729 

7.3 

11 

Kmbtan 


34 

SA 

3*38 

74 

S60 

5 

9 

9 

X 

• • 



2CS 

80.J 

3 ’S 9 

392 

732 

4.3 

79 

S 3 

3 

• t 

«V 4 ]arattk 


t 

« • 

• • 

.. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

X 

« • 


Koakao! 


tJ 3 

332 

=•93 

290 


4.3 

33 

33 

3 

1 

' 


.12 

«2S 

3-91 

77 


= 

XO 

16 

4 

• • 

M-TajiU 

M'.»ad 

s 


1*10 

*9 

SG4 

X 

.. 

2 

2 

• • 


^«*'***/s«^* 7 l 

,ss 

23S 

2-70 

iSl 

761 

3 

. 

X2 

•11 

23 

2 

Tar-il 


539 

2,11b 

3*79 

1,647 

778 

»4i 

138 

= •8 

17 

5 

UU<f* 


(ii 7 

2.474 

3 ’ 6 j 

2 . 0 ',S 

Sl 2 

1=9 

236 

3 n« 

IS 

•> 

C' 


2 « 

ss 

3*34 

63 

3 oo 

.3 

3 

11 

4 

1 


• 

1 

2 

i'co 

1 

SCO 

•• 


• • 

I 

»• 


( Vt.Slj..-. 

i>V 

307 

3*43 

220 

7«7 

S 

17 

46 

18 

•« 

• r 


.’3 

157 

1*49 

tco 

694 

• % 

9 

21 

3 

• • 

1 '.iii- 




2*91 

1S7 


22 

«4 

34 

Xt 

1 

r,-.. 


-•3 

H 

207 

3 « 


4 

3 

XO 

4 

• • 





j'oo 

39 


3 

9 

%z 

3 

■ • 



1 'W 


3*32 

.-‘73 

7.11 

43 

40 


52 

2 

' ‘ ' 


1 ‘i 

>1 


.*-3 

Ui 2 

1 

• • 


i.t 

• • 

t ' i 1 


*. ' . {V 


-.'77 

17.216 


085 

017 


I .',31 

91 

• .* » . M 


f 


j.i /9 

23 

.S 32 

- 

•• 

3 

2 

•• 

%• , 4 » •* '- 


’ . :: 

' <■; 
j 

Vca 


vkl 

3 

7 

< 

5 

2 




! 

: ! * 

/.V,! 

77 

.••17 

4 

V 

•5 

4 

• • 



I.-U 

1 


i 




2«1 

<-'-91 


17 



; * * 








; 

! -‘i* 

1 


..V 

r» 3 l 

= 

1 i 

31 

10 

■S 

- .. . ► 


( 

) 

1 

! * * 


t 

■-L* 


41 


-■9 

H 



' 4 i 

• •■’ 

t * * 

1 * 

• i * 5 , 




311 

i .'3 

7 


' 

& j 

r * ■ ' 


S * ’ ' 

’ 


6 

■* i * 

3 

1 
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IV. — Size of Families by Caste or Religion-— {coJit.) 





1m 


1 .» 

IM 0 

1 










0 X 

|go 

U 

0 

0 £ 

c 0 > 

Number of families vrith wife married at 



H =1 » 

ers ti 

Cl 

s ^ 










CASTE OR RELIGION 


•0 a 

.S 0 



( 








3 S C 

« u s 

n ° 

° OJ2 

> 5 

tc 

i'll 

0 1 

2 

15—14 

15- 

-19 

20—29 

30 and 
over 

1 

I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



8 

9 


XO 

IT 

HINDU-(w/rf.) 















Kanakkan 

.. 

4SS 

1,840 

4-01 

1.297 

70s 

37 



81 

247 

84 

9 

Kani^^n 

• • 

56 

29 

4*09 

16S 

734 

•• 



S 

30 

iS 

• • 

Kavara 

• • 

4 

10 

2-50 

4 

400 

•• 



• • 


3 

I 

• • 

Karundan 

• • 

6 

6 

r‘oo 

5 

833 

•• 





3 

I 

•• 

Rshatriya 

• • 

109 

3«7 

2-91 

2S9 

912 

5 



16 

69 

iS 

1 

Malayali . 

• • 

7 

14 

2*00 

IX 

786 

•• 



2 



2 

«« 

Others 

.. 

X02 

303 

2‘97 

278 

917 

5 



14 

66 

16 

X 

Kudamt chetti 

«« 

47= 

t.342 

2-84 

1,020 

760 

170 


119 

159 


•• 

Kuiukkal 


>.■? 

41 

3't5 

24 

585 

3 



5 


s 

I 

•• 

Rusavan 


XI6 

4 o 3 

3'52 

283 

699 

27 



19 

44 

23 

f ^ 

Namtidi 


13 

26 

2*17 

23 

SSS 

I 



4 


s 

X 

i 














i 

Nanjanatta FUlai 

- 


5 

1-67 

4 

8co 

•• 





[ 

- 


Nayadi 

• • 

3 

7 

2-33 

4 

571 

I 



- 

2 


F ** 

Nayar 

• • 

5.474 

19,076 

3-48 

13,867 

727 

3S1 


72s 

2,871 

i»3^3 

114 

Odaa 

« • 

39 

143 

Z'67 

104 

727 

7 


19 




.. 

Otta*Naikan (Odde) 

.. 

6 

XI 

1-83 

8 

727 

X 



I 

3 


-- J 

mm 

Panan 

• • 

53 

177 

3*34 

137 

718 

8 



5 

28 

« } 

I 

Pandaian 

• « 

79 

309 

V9I 

230 

S09 

9 


II 

39 

J 

i 

t 

•« 

Panditattan 

« • 

27 

loS 

4’03 

90 

«35 

3 



5 

iS 


: 

•« 

Pnlayaa 

- 

1,00^ 

4.249 

4'13 

2,648 

654 

167 


II2 

S3— 

‘ 


X5 

Pullavan 

•• 

1 

6 

6'oo 

5 

S33 

I 



• 

— 

1 

— 

•> 

Samantan 

• • 

9 

19 

2’Xl 

16 

S42 

•• 



• 

=- 


4- 

• w 

Sambavan (Patayan) 

• • 

124 

537 

4'33 

345 

642 

16 


« 

1 

sz 

* 

-S 


Tarakan 

• • 

I 

• • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• 


■ 


mm* ^ 

' 



Ullataa 

• - 

3 

17 

3'67 

10 

SS8 

I 



! 

'1 

- 

i 

I 


Vaisyan 


37 

133 

3’57 

76 

576 




s *! 

»{ 

I? 


r 


Vah>a 


=?6 

1.084 

4*^3 

751 

693 

3 


5 

■{ 

-i-T- 

; 

" 1 

z 

Vaniyan 


30 

78 

2*60 

53 

679 

6 


3 


-- 

f 

♦ 

^ 1 


Vannan 


19 

98 

5" 16 

57 

582 

6 



: '■ 

- 

i 

1 

[ 


Velakka ttalavau 


107 

367 

3'43 

25S 

70 

8 





\ 

X 

dz • 


Velan 

• - 

230 

' Ss= 

370 

578 

67s 

30 







- 

Vellalan 

• - 

4 

4 

I’eo 

2 

500 

X 

' 

1 



r 


- 


Veluttedan 

- 

Its 

433 

3-66 

291 

674 

14 

j 



S' 


ir 


Vettuvan 


-43 

906 

3'73 

634 

700 

22 




2J> j 


J— 


VUkunip 

• • 

s 

35 

4'3S 

25 

715 

3 






. 


Caste unspecified 

• • 

33» 

1.154 

3’49 

73? 


S’-' 



£ 


T 



No-caste 

• - 

5 

28 

S'6o 

12 

439 

r 








MUSLIM. 

• • 

1,919 

8,006 

4T7 

S,636 

704 


32:- 

362 




Jonakan 

• • 

17 

68 

4*00 

43 

632 J 

* 


r- 






Others 


1.90= 

7.93S 

4'i7 

5.593 

70 1 
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,» 









CHRISTIAN 


10,862 

42,690 

3-93 

32,134 

753 ;aa:' 

;r:6t 






Anglo-Indian 


76 

33S 

4‘4S 

262 

7;5 

- 


1 

r i 






Indian Christian 

- 

10,786 

42,353 

3’93 

31372 

7£3 


•Tji 

»* J 

T* 






JEW 

• • 

62 

223 

•60 

161 

IS 


22. 






ZOROASTRIAN 

• • 

2 

2 

1-00 

1 

-2* 
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K -^Avemge size of Family coy relaled with ago of Wife at Marriage. 


Age of wife at inarrianc 

Number of 
lainilics 

Numbee of children 
born alivo 

Average 

olisorvcd 

Numtrcr ol children 
surviving 

Average ' 
oks erred 

i 

2 

: » 

1 ! 

4' 

s 

. o' 

All ages 

33,471 

( i 

; 125.878 ! 

i 

3'76 

92,458 

2-76 

0— 12 

3 . 85 ( 

17,120 

4 *ll 

12,776 

' 3’31 

*3~X4 

S.S 03 

221177 

•|•03 

i6,6.«a 

3’03 

15—19 

18,177 

<*S.*h 6 

/ 

3'Co 

48.454 

2*67 

2C*-29 

S.SsS 

19 .S 4-1 

.- 1*59 

^ 13.716 

2*48 

30 and over 

410 

i,:85 

3-.3 

1 

S 30 

2*03 


VI, — Propjrtion of Fertile and Sterile Marriages. 
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Duration of marriage years 
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Age of wife at ' 
marriage 
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10—14 

• 15 and over 
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Sterile-. 
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Sterile 
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1 
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8 

9 

All lages 
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15,959 
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45 

1S9 
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37 

2i7I8 

66 

■ 13—14 

f 303 
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728 1 

i no 

.• 990 

: ^ 

2.919 

S3 

IS -19 

t 

3,X1S 

1.565 

3.364 i 

17S 

2,862 

j *86 

7.919 

iSS ' 

SCr-29 ' 

811 • 

370 

993 ! 

68 

. 870- 

i 59 

j 

2,268 
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30 and over 

63 

1 

36 

68i 

• 

19 

t 

' 70 

1 

1 ^ 

1 

»3S 
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Note.-^-Sex Table VII has not been prepared, 






















CHAPTEE VI.— CIVIL CONDITION. 


Part A of imperial Table VII gives the number of unmarried, married 
and widowed persons of each sex b}' age and by religion for the whole State, and 
Part B gives like figures for all municipal towns. The statistics of civil condi- 
tion for selected castes are contained in Imperial Table VIII. There are five 
Subsidiary Tables appended to this chapter, which present these statistics in 
proportional forms as shown below: 

Subsidiary Table I shows the distribution by civil condition of i,ooo of 
each sex, religion and main age-period at each of the last five censuses; 

Subsidiary Table II shows the distribution by civil condition of r,ooo of 
each sex at certain ages in each religion; 

Subsidiary Table III shows the distribution by main age-periods and 
civil condition of 10,000 of each sex and religion ; 

Subsidiary Table IV gives the proportion of the sexes by civil condition 
and religion at certain ages; and 

Subsidiary Table V shows the distribution by civil condition of r,ooo of 
each sex at certain ages for selected castes. 

2. The instructions in the enumeration books rescarding the returns of 
civil condition were: 

“Cv/avwj — Enter each person, whslhcr i jfant, child or grown up, as 

cither Married, tn:marriid or -widowed. Divorced persons who have not remarried should be 
entered as widowed, and dancing girls as married or unmarried according as they return 
themselves”. 

The following supplementary instructions also were issued to super- 
visors: — 

“Note that this column should never be blank, not even for infants. If when asked if he is 
married, a man sa>s ‘jcs,’ be should next be asked whether his wife is living, as the answer in the 
vernacular to the former c;uestion docs not show whether he is married or a widower. In filling 
up this column, neither you nor the enumerators should question the validity of any marriage 
or be guided by your own notions of what is or is not a marriage, but should accept the state- 
ments made by the person, or, in the case of children, by their relatives. Every person who has 
a wife or husband living at the time of the census should be entered as 'married'. Persons who 
have been divorced, and who have not married again, should be entered as 'widowed'. Enumera- 
tors must be careful not to use the same vernacular word for 'unnurrieiP and 'widowed' ." 

The necessity for these elaborate instructions arises from the well-known 
fact that marriage among the Hindus has not the same meaning as in the West, 
because it is not necessarily accompanied immediitely by cohabitation, one or 
both of the contracting parties being often children or, at times, even infants. 
Further there are- various forms of marriage having different degrees of validity 
and repute, and the marriage customs of one community differ from those of 
another. It was therefore necessary to take special precautions against the 
returns being influenced by the personal vie .vs ani prejudices of the enume- 
rators. 


3. In the light of the detailed instructions issued to all census officers, 
the statistics of civil condition collected at the census may be accepted as an 
accurate classification of the population in the three prescribed classes, namely, 


Reference tO 
statistics 


Meaning of 
statistics 


and their 
accuracy 



as 


t lIM'ir.U Vl^rlVU. < r,»:,'|iJTU»S 


Uoiioral coiitli- 
tions of iitarri 

flJtC 


tlm umnanictl, the m.trriml and llnj v/id.nv<:il: .md /Jrl ,, uuay.irrlcd 

prosliliUtca of hcpl women mi.', hi .ii lim-j . fcl’iru ihemmlvei .n nnrri-.; I in tSi.-ir 
(losifc lo appear ihcif ;i»un!):r . in llti.t SUU: arc -.u* few a,, ij be 

ultcriy 

'I he ritcj. mi.ilom;* a'.’.tf tlilnfi cK. eoioiv.ei ;d v,!i.h marri-i;; : amonj' 
the variim.s commMtiitie.* in f ’oi hiu ho/-* h ij-j iadetiil in i;;e lie. mil 

on the (‘en.tiis »'( ;«pt and in Tdr. I.. K. .Vtundi shri ,h t .\/>ar‘. Oihu; Ttiia 
n/;./ C*;-«/An Tl'.e .N-te.'. {"f k<:p-‘ft i . i y ih; ''-ri.;;.! (or 

India (liicc.t that "th*: matter tn hi* ivn . l in the ehjpjir on ci . i! rondilioa 
iilumid ho prim.inly ha on <in the -itatt . and ./nonld he confiaed hj 
•Mich a.pcola if the 'onnsat .nh; a, '.a', nf tl-.e ft ;nr..^^ <if are 

Connected ‘-vUli tltom • lnfl»;-;,.-. a -• it i.*y <-! t- e v.;riati It v.ill 

lltoieiino he fidevant a:; i oven ne.; : . . ‘.ry t » ih .:;;; -. . asv/ , i:i! ; .t; - 'iarin;j 

the hu'l lo yoava in the af.il’td** •>; t'ao pahii ? '>r ' t .pond >;‘i::i'nu*vi;ie.i t o.vardi 
marria};e, widowb,' od. riivinoo ..;;d .io t .r:h -.videh oa.iy have j'nfh..en'‘e I the trend 
of the (ii;ure;i or may h; tib-.dy to Iniiticnee tiiom in V.h: h.iv,- {;;ercfOfe 

to note hsne that the attil’.t le of the people in ijeaerali and of ..o?;*. :*•/ the Mala* 
yali i;mnmnidtie> in ; afti'ndar, t-‘v.a:tL. nairria p: ii.;. ij.-en iora.in o time under* 
jioinjt a gradual idMuy.o ehiofiy heoaiUie id tin: pruype^- . 'i t'au;!i-'di education and 
the incrca>inii contact v.illi wc .tcrn idcab. V/c ih.ti thi.; chanj;e reflected in 
more than one direction. Thu.» :;omc of ih.' educated {nemhera of the orthodox 
communities of the d’amil ami Koi»i.ini Urahmans, amon.' whom pre*puberty 
marriai'.o is (was?; compnb-sre, ami v,h*» vi .itcd vioUiti n;.i of thi.s cuatom with 
jioci.il dctiradatiun. bare a:i.iumed the role of aocial rcforn.crs r.ud are puttin.t; off 
the maf'.vj'.c <•!' their t!;uj;;htcrs till limy are o!;I enough to enter u{>ori the dutie,'! 
of married life, 'rims too the Nayar.s, who comprise the largest .-ectlo:} of the 
Communities among the Malayali Hindus, which form a 
considerable proportion of the Suite's piipidation, aa 1 which never followed the 
custom of pre*pidjerty marrugc, have mostly given up the t.tHfiHi:: ceremony 
(the tying of the the sacred symbol <»f marriage), or th.e moch marriage as 
it has been aptly called, the fir.st of the iw.i forms of marriage which .all girls of 
the AJarunuiH-ai/iityati: communities iiad to go tiirough. Educated opinion 
justly looked upon tin’s custom as a senseless imitation or a costly mockery of 
the pre-puberty marriage prevalent among non*MaIayali Hindus — a mockery as 
it brought no husband to the girl who was married. But scruples arc hard to 
die particularly when they have a religious flavour about them .as in this affair, 
marriage being a religious ceremony among the Hindus, and the transition 
period has its humorous side also. Educated and well-to-do parents, for instance, 
who dare not violate the time-honoured custom, but who at the same time are 
loo sensitive to bear the scorn that would be directed against them if they openly 
performed a lalikellu ceremony of the orthodox and aristocratic type, take their 
daughters to temples where the mother herself lies the tali round her daughter's 
neck in the presence of the deity. This obviates the necessity for the usual 
rites and marriage feasts. Others avoid the .awkward situation by combining 
the talikettu and sambaudham or the real adult marriage, the tali being tied by 
the bridegroom at the time of the real marriage. As the latiketlu marriage fell 
into discredit, the sambaudham grew in importance in more than one respect. 
This form of marriage, which was not recognised in law though socially it was 
as valid and as much respected as any other • form of Hindu marriage, was 
legalised by the Cochin Nayar Regulation which was enacted in 1920 as a result 
of the representations made to the Darbar by the enlightened section of the 
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community. From tlic simple ceremony o£ ancient days unaccompanied by 
religious rites, the samhaiiti/tmit* has been growing into an elaborate and costly 
affair with many innovations, both social and religious, introduced into it. 


5. Similar developments are seen in other Malayali Hindu communities 
also, and marriage is generally regarded now as a sacrament to be atten led by 
religious rites oven among those t > whom it was of old not more than a solemn 
social contract in respect of its form. The H'uvans, for instance, who form the 
second largest community in the State’s population, have introduced many ref jrms 
in this direction. Tiie marri.age has been discredited ia both the Marumak- 
k.xIhayiDi} aiid .\Uikf:alhayiVit sections of the community, and only very few girls 
go through this form of marriage at present. Some combine it with the real adult 
marriage which, under the guidance of their religious heads, has been trans- 
formed into a strictly religious ceremony in the progressive section of the 
community. In spite of the large and mostly avoidable increase in expenditure 
involved in these reforms, tiio innovations adopted by the Iliiva and Nayar 
communities arc regarded in some quarters as a move in the right direction in 
that they are supposed to invest the union between man and wife with an air of 
greater s.anctity and respectability than of old. Some of the educated young 
men among the Iluvans do not, however, seem to be much in love with these 
forms and appearances. They are too independent to be priest-ridden and they 
want that the form of marriage should be that of a simple social contract. 


6. Other significant changes too in the customs and institutions con- 
nected with marriage have followed in the wake of the enlightenment of modern 
education. Polyandry, which was once prevalent here to a certain extent in 
some of the communities, has long since been given up even by the lowest 
classes. Polygamy also was not uaknow.a in this State and the Nambudiri 
Brahmans resorted to it, often in the past but only rarely of late, since they 
al ways lacked bridegrooms on account of their peculiar custom according to 
which only the oldest son of a Nambudiri family could marry within the caste^ 
while the Nambudiri maidens could not be given in marriage to niembers of any 
other community. The younger and bolder spirits among the Nambiidiris, who 
have come into contact with modern ideals through English education, have set 
up a strong agiuiion against this custom and bills have been introduced in the 
State Legislative Council in order that a radical social reform might be effected 
in the community. Polygamy among Nambudiris, therefore, appears to be 
doomed. The Nay.tr Regulaiton penalised polygamy among Nayars, when 
economic if not moral consulerations had already sounded its death-knell in most 
communities including the N.ayars. Restrictions on marriage like hypergamy 
have been fast disappearing as much under the influence of English education 
and the contact with western ideals as perhaps on account of the paucity of 
eligible bridegrooms for the maidens of high caste families ; and we find girls 
from higher sub-castes among the Nayars often marrying young men of lower 
sub-castes without undergoing any social degradation thereby. 

To what extent the statistics of civil condition have been influenced by 
the new tendencies and changing ideals of the times will be seen from the review 
ot these statistics in the subsequent paragraphs of this chapter. 


* Of Iho several Malayalain words denotins marriaso among the Aiarumaiialaayam Nayars, 
uimUtml/um was the principal one. Of late this word, though harmless in itself and though it conveys the best 
of meanings (SVr//r=S'.r//<;’.>.f=good. fast, and union), has been discredited and is not now generally 

used in this State. 
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O: :r.e i,:o5,c:6p^rsons enun:erated ia Cochin at the census ot 1931, 

d53,66‘9 were returned as unniarried, 
461,763 as married and 109,584 as 
widowed, the proportion of the three 
classes permille of the population being 
5-o> 3S3 ‘“ind 91 respectively. The 
corresponding figures for 1921 v,*ere 
5 ^ 5 * 3S5 and 100 respectively. There 
are S30 females per 1,000 males among 
the unmarried against S03 in 1921. The 
proportion of wives is seen to be 1,067 
per thousand husbands while it w.is 
only 1:055 .at the previous census ; and 
there are as many as 4,470 widows for 
c\..ry i,o<20 •.••idowers, the ratio in 1921 being only 3,945. The rise in the pro- 
< i wid v.s during the last decade must probably be attributed to a greater 
p rtion tf widowers pelting re-married than during the previous decade, and 
higher dvatr-rr.te among husbands since the death-rate during the 
inters en.'-ai pericd was but normal. .A growing volume of emigration will 
uni fur li e incrca-e in the ratio cf wives to husbands and of unmarried 
... n.jn to la ;hei yrs. When the emigration is no: of a perm.aneut character, 
.-..a a rule I.T.ve tiieir families behind them. The marginal figures reveal a 
, iigiM ri- -* in the pr..port;on of unmarried persons in the St.ite’s papulation 
daring the drcade. This increase is to be altributed to the change in the age 
n liiull. n tf the p.ipu'ation and the growing influence of western ideals in 
; <;;ve ui the :>;.p'jluUs and educationally advanced communities. 
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tliree most striking features of the Indian statistics, namely, the universality of 
marriage, the early age of marriage arid the large proportion of widows, are not 
as. prominent in Cochin and Trayancore as elsewhere in India. 

9. Diagrams i to 4 and the three tables given below will illustrate the 
universality of marriage. 


Universality 
of marriage 


1 - Distribution by civil condition oF 1,000 of each' sex by age-periods* 



Males per i,ooo 

Females per i,ooo 

Age 

1 Unmarried 

1 

Married 

1 

Widowed 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

0—5 .. 

1.000 

« 

•• 

•• 

T.COO 

•• 

• • 

• 

• 

0 

T 

:,ooo 

*• 

•• 

993 

7 

•• 

10—15 

997 

3 

•• 

930 

67 

3 

15—20 

S46 

143 

6 

439 

S 30 


so — 40 .. 

s6o 

7x3 

sS 

S 3 

793 

X2J 

40 — 60 .. 


883 

94 

X 4 

525 

461 

60 and ever .. 


7H 

373 

7 

161 

832 


2 * Distribution by civil condition of z,coo of each sex by reIigion> 



Males per x,ooo 

Females per l,ooo 

Religion 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Hindus .. 

5S3 

3S1 

36 

4 SO 

387 . 

163 

Muslims .. 

59S 

/ 

377 

-S 

470 

397 

133 

Christians 

S 93 

376 

3 » 

507 

3S5 

loS 
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3 * Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex aged z 5 and above- 
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1931 

T 93 I 

Madras 

Tiavancore 

Cochin 

England and 
Wales 

1 Males 

1 

229 

276 

277 

365 

Unmarried < 





1 Females 

55 

107 

230 

36S 

f Males 

705 

674 

664 

5S4 

Married < 





(. Females 

658 

6S7 

636 

1 

520 

f Males 

66 

50 

59 

SX 

Widowed < 





c.. . 1 Females 

00 

206 

244 

1 

1 

112 
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( Males 


'.Unmarried ■{ 


{ Madras 
Trjvancore 
Cachin 


Females 


/» .Niadras 
Travancore 
Cochin 


Madras 
Travancore 
. Cochin 


Married 


Madras 

Travancore 

Cochin 


Widowed 


f Madras 
’ Males Travan 

V Cochin 

■l' 

1 . C Madras 

f Females J Travan 

V Cochir 

r Madra 
Males J Travar 

* Cochir 

• 

f Madra 
Females ./ ‘I ravai 

i Cochii 


Madras 

Travancore 

« • 

Cochin 


Madras 
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age-groups 
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32 

31 
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1,000 
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S46 
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-.I 

13 

987 
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2X9 
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37 
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2,000 
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1 
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744 
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S3S 

SS2 
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• • 
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1 

1 

I 

-5 
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XXI 
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% • 

• • 

• • 

5 

22 

So 

2.36 

• • 

• • 

•• 

6 

23 

94 

27.3 

1 1 


7 

37 

ISS 

547 

S4S 

- 

•• 

2 

30 

93 

404 

77S 

• • 

•• 

3 

3t 

1 

461 

S .32 


It will be observed from the figures that the age of marriage is higher in 
Cochin and Travancore than in the Madras Presidency, the reasons being iden- 
tical with those that have made marriage less universal in the two States than 
in most other parts of India. Between Cochin and Travancore the former is 
seen to have proportionately fewer early marriages. All the same 3 in every 
1,000 boys under 15 and 7 in every 1,000 girls under 10 years are married in 
this State. When we turn to adolescent males aged 15 — 20 and girls between 
10 and 15, the proportion of the married is seen to rise sharply to 154 (including 
•6 widowed) and 70 (including 3 widowed) respectively... The difference between 
the conditions in Cochin and those in Western Europe will be clear from the 
fact that in England and Wales there is no boy or girl under 15 who :s married 
and that the proportion of married males and females is rrlv 4 and 18 
respectively per i,coo of each sex in the age-group 15 — 19.* 

The appended table shows that the Muslims and the Chmsfans do nrr 
•differ from the Hindus in respect of early marriages. Indeed, £: will be nonrsf 
that early marriages among males are more common in me rrr comm-mr^ 
than among the Hindus. .But the Christians have- the Z:;-r=s:am: me 
the highest proportion of early marriages among females. 


The proportions are according to the censos of 
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■ Age-groups 
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I.OOO 
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78 

It 
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SO 

6 
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=3 
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j 
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3 
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SSo 
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•• 

z 

4 
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914 

7S4 
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3 
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SSo 
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76 
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49S 
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Muslim 
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.S94 

SiS 

SOS 
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• • 

•» 

7 

A3 

9S 
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Muslim .. 

• • 

•• 

•• 
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71 

SZI 

Widowed ^ 

1 

1 

Christian .. 

• • 

• • 

•• 

I 

17 

97 

39 S 


( 

Hindu .. 

• • 

• « 

4 

.•59 

>43 

491 

S 4 S 
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• • 

*• 

4 
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4 S 9 

SSo 


1 

1 

Christian 

• • 

* • » 

X 

8 

79 

377 

785 


II. Widowed males number 34 and widowed females 146 per 1,000 of 
each sex in the State’s population. There is not much difference between India- 
and the West so far as the proportion of widowers is concerned, but the differ- 
ence in respect of widows is striking, though inevitable in view of the general, 
prohibition of the re-marriage of widows among Hindus. We have already seen 
that the Malayali communities (excluding Malayali Brahmans) permit the 
re-marriage of these women and, for this reason, their ratio in Cochin is rela- 
tively low. But it is not clear why this State should compare unfavourably with 
Travancore where they have only 119 widows per 1,000 women. The highest 
proportion of widowed women is naturally to be found among the Hindus. The 
Brahmans prohibit their re-marriage and many of the non-Brahman castes imitate 
them in order to rise in their social status, the custom being held to be a mark of 
social respectability. The Christians have the lowest figures for widowed women. 

12. It will be interesting to exa- 
mine the civil condition of the population 
at reproductive ages with special refer- 
ence to their sex proportion, because 
it is these ages that count with regard; 
to the increase ordecreascof thefuture 
population. In paragraph 7 of the pre- 
ceding chapter we had occ.asion to 
study (he sex ratio at different age 
periods, and it was seen that the ratio 
of women to men was highest in the 
age groups 15 — 40. The inset table 
compares the number of v.'oincn of 
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reproductive ages ^15 — 45) with the number of men of like ages (20 — 50), the 
figures for the different religious being shown separatel}'; and the sex proportion 
in the total population at reproductive ages is compared with the proportion 
among married persons only of the same ages. The figures show that the 
sex ratio is very much higher in the reproductive periods than it is in the total 
population, the increase being 224 women per 1,000 men for all religions com- 
bined, The ratio among Hindus has i-isen by 231, among Muslims by 201 and 
among^Christians by 214, and the three classes are seen to maintain the same 
relative position in respect of their sex ratio at reproductive ages as in the total 
population. When the category of married persons alone of reproductive ages 
is examined separately, a similar rise in the sex ratio is seen, but it is slightly 
lower than in the case of the total population at these ages. And it is note- 
worthy that, as between different religions, the ratio among Muslims of this 
class shows the highest increase of 194 women per 1,000 men against 160 and 
152 among Hindus and Christians respectively. 

13. In the first of the two following tables is given the distribution by 
civil condition of 1,000 persons of each sex and religion at each of the last five 
censuses. 


Year 

1 

1 

All Religions 

Hindu 

Muslim 

Cbrislian 

Males 

F emales 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

1 

Females 

1 


■ tg.u 

SS7 

467 

5S3 

45° 

593 

47c 

593 

507 


19a I 

578 

433 

576 

439 

595 

467 

580 

483 

Unmarried 

1911 

563 

435 

563 

423 

583 

469 

553 

459 


1901 

579 

(56 

3S4 

430 

598 

4S4 

562 

467 

1 ‘Sgi 

535 

425 

332 

40S 

5^ 

i 

464 

535 , 

46s 

1 

1 

r igv 

?79 

3S7 

33« 

3S7 

377 

397 

376 

385 


1931 


39° 

380 

3S7 

377 

394 

382 

3?^ 

Married -I 

191 1 

■ico 

407 

397 

402 

39' 

4^7 

41X 

4t9 

.1 

1901 

3S3 

3S7 

378 

380 

376 

3S3 

400 

4=5 


. 1S91 

-(39 

460 

443 

473 

422 

423 

436 

432 

1 

• 1931 

34 

146 

16 

163 

25 

133 

31 

icS 


tgsi 

41 

158 

44 

*74 

2S 

139 

38 

122 

Widowed '■{ 

igii 

33 

158 

40 

i 

175 

26 

133 

36 

123 


JQOZ 

38 

157 

38 

120 

26 

23r 

38 

X2S 


. 1S91 

36 

Hi 

25 j 

1x9 

iS 

113 

29 

J0.1 


The figures show a slow but gradual rise in the proportion of the un- 
married from decade to decade balanced by a corresponding fall in the ratio of 
the married. There is a definite set-back to this movement noticed between 
igor and 1911, the reasons for which have not been explained in the Report on 
the Census of 1911. Further, though this movement is general, it is more 
marked among the Hindus and the Christians than among the Muslims. The 
figures for the different age-periods given in Subsidiary Table I make it clear 
that the increase in the number of unmarried persons is shared by most of the 
age-groups during the decade preceding 1921. A comparison of the statistics of 
civil condition for selected castes presented in proportionate forms in Subsidiary 
Table V with the corresponding statistics of previous censuses will afford an expla- 
nation for the movement noticed above. 
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From tl'.e statistics presented in the statement given above, 
v,e find that the increase in the number of the unmarried attended 
by a corresponding decline in the number of the married is mostly 
characieriatic of such Malayali castes or communities as arc advanced 
in ICnglioh education. Those that are educationally backward or occupy 
Ij’.e lov.eat position in society do not as a rule show any similar ten* 
*l'jr;cy. On ihu* otl'.er hand there is at tin:es a rise in the proportion of the 
i; irrie l ao.ong them. Tl'.e intermediate castes or communities are seen to 
'.’.itlijut any appreciable change; and such variations as we find in 
ti.cir figures are calculated to reduce the distance between them and the advanced 
It i-. therefore clear that the i.ofluence of western itleals imbibed 
t',r .•..‘fi *.;;; n.ediujij of Mngli:i!j education has an ia portant part to play in this 
« a;.. Ti;e .jtaudafd of life has becJz steadily rijing among the educated 
.1 t!.-: aj tiiicial s .,<;iai c ondiii >n.> of vve;.terti uivili/.att on, v/hicli determine 

il: y.’.,,: t'.-r i ;tati.^;'c> of civil conditJuit in the We.U, arc .dowly invading 
r..-, Mcoaoraiu cousideration.j, therefore, influence theattitude 

I rii > fUirrlnge. ’..-ife, v/Ji j i-, a valuable econonuc .asset 

often prove •/ a c >itly luxury in the higher circles 
' . •- t cl. . ..d:. i le.-.lv .itvl ri-.ing ..t.i.o iar.L of life, and an educated 

? i:::: j::.s before ).-• c in e.ociunber him.je!f 
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That English education and western ideals should influence the statistics 
of civil condition in this State to a greater extent than elsewhere will be clear 
from the chapter on Literacy where it is shown that Cochin is considerably in 
advance of other States and Provinces in respect of higher education. 

14. There is, however, another important cause for the increase in the variation 
numbers of the unmarried during the past decade. We have already seen from tvsi 
Chapter IV that the age-constitution of the population has changed during the 

decade and that a large increase in the earlier age-groups was recorded. The 
■ change must necessarily affect the statistics of civil condition, raising the pro.- 
portion of the unmarried and lowering that of the married for the obvious reason 
that the earlier age-groups are almost wholly in the' category of the unmarried. 

When we turn to the individual age-periods of 1921 and 1931, it is seen that the 
ratio of the unmarried in the adult groups has abtually decreased in many cases 
during the last ten years, while that of the married has increased. It is there- 
fore clear that the higher figures for the unmarried in 1931 are partly co be 
attributed to the change in the age-constitution of the population. At the same 
time the present ratio of the unmarried in the adult groups of educationally 
advanced communities like those of the Christians and Nayars is lower rban 
that of 1921, so much so that the influence of western ideals is seen to be still 
at work. 

15. The figures for married females in the age-groups 5 — 15 and for 
married males in the group 15 — 20 are perceptibly higher than in 1921 so that marriage 
it will appear that the age of marriage has actually been lowered during the past 
decade. More than the.usual number of infant and child marriages are reported 

to have been conducted in British India towards the close of the las: ierrre in 
order that the operation of the Sarda Act of 1929 might be forestaliei. There 
was no corresponding social legislation in this State to influence ihe sridscas. 

'The set-back, which is as much evident in the Christian communi^ as among me 
Hindus and Muslims, is perhaps to be accounted for by the econranr prosper:^' 
of the decade that must have led to a relatively large number rr rmrrzages 
among the lower orders. 

16. If we now turn to Subsidiary Table V and exam'nr rbeirgures 
given' there for different castes, we shall find that the propcrnrr: rorbe married 
(particularly of married women) is highest among noa-Malajal: Troms lihe the 
Konkani and Tamil Brahmans, Kudurai Chettis, Kusa\'an5, Aminmzs. etc. i: 
is high among the lower classes of the indigenous Mzhr^I poiinbrntr: Zihe the 
Pulayas, Sambavans and Vettuvans t.all depressed cissses , inii clit. arcang 
communities like the Muslims and Jews. The Indim CLhsmis mad 

have a lower ratio of married women, but the lowest m-e f; mad 

the Marumakkathayam communities like the Ambilsrsms a.:,f JCh-.-rs. Tbl 
largest proportion of widows is to be found marng me dCmmhadirJ r-- 
Konkani Brahmans and the Marumakkathayavi cmnianHts. ' TV- 
Christians, M uslims and Jews and many of the jJzhrtJl si, 7.- - '-t.— 

ratio of unmarried women. But the figures for shge t- — ■— 
age-groups 17 — 23 and 24 — 43 in the populcas raamm-her :f the 
and Indian Christians are specially note-s-oriT. Tie brli "-.rbiV- 
educated women in the State is from nri:- ;~ 

have already seen from paragraph 13 above £2 v—c dhemiim dh- r-T -:=r--~ • 

civil condition are influenced by higher edccaim. Zhs-r r- -Ct-' 

numbers live in single blessedness, earning — - 

aided girls’ schools or in the Education, .‘mi- i- -- . 

Government. * 
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17. A statement showing the distribution by civil condition of 1,030 
pers.-.r.s o£ each sex and main age-period from the population of the municipal 
towns is given below. The distribution of 1,000 persons from the population 
of the State as a whole is also shown side by side for purposes of comparison. 
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The urban statistics are seen to possess certain characteristics which 
distinguish them from the statistics of the State’s total population. Thus early 
marriages appear to be more common in towns and the age of marriage for 
girls is decidedly lower. Accordingly the proportion of married females in the 
age-peri*, ds below 20 is higher in the urban population. The fact that the non- 
1 ! Indus like the Tamil and Konkani Brahmans, among whom pre. 
jiuberly marriage is compul.-ory, are mostly residents of towns will afford an 
e,<rj':-.!;a:i..;n for tb.is difference in the urb.an statistics. The ratio of unmarried 
agj-l 15 — 20 in the urban population is seen to be higher, and it must 
••■r he .".ttrihuted to the student population in tlmse towns. But the figures 

r uun' arried ir.ales and females in the pojniiation of town in all age-periods 
..'.e ty — ao eoiiatituie j;erhap3 the moat interesting feature of the urban statis. 
‘i \,:y .;re declclely higher than ti;e corresponding figures for the Stale’s 
: 1 a .. ;mci they reveal in .an unmistakable manner tlie influence 

e ; le i!.> and ehinging .standards of life referred to in paragraj'di 13 
.■ ■. •. J , .cie’.y it tf.e j^tarti.ag poir;: for ne'w teiulencie.i of the kind, and 

ahould influence the stali.-,iics cf the urban 
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DisiribtUion hy \ / ,f hooo o'f- each sex^ religion Mid main age»period at each of the last five censuses, (cont.) 
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Dislribution by civil condition of i^ooo of each sex, religion and main age- period at each of the last five censuses.— {cont.) 
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///• — Distribution by main age-periods aiid civil condition of /o,ooo of 

each sex and religion. 
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■Disiribiitioii by civil condition of JtOOO of each sex at^cerhiin ages for selected castes. 
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•Distribution by civil condition of iiooo of each sex at certain ages for selected castes. — [jcont.) 
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CHAPTER VI.— CIVIL CONDITION 


. — JJisiribitUon by civil cotidiiicn of j^ooo of each sex at certain ages for selected castes. — (cont.) 

Distribution of liOOO fnmales of each age by civil condition 
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CHAPTER VII.— INFIRHITIES. 


Reference to 
sUtlstics 


Accuracy of 
:>tatlstlcs 


As at previous censuses, four infirmities were recorded at the present 
census also, namely, insanity, deaf-mutism, total blindness and leprosy. The 
statistics of these infirmities are presented in Parts I and II of Imperial Table 
IX, in State Table III and in the three Subsidiary Tables appended to 
this chapter, as shown below: 

Imperial Table IX — Part I— contains the actual figures of the afflicted 
by age-periods. 

Imperial Table IX — Part II — ogives their distribution by taluks. 

State Table III shows the actual figures of the afflicted for selected 

castes. 

Subsidiary Table I presents the number afflicted in every 100,000 of the 
population at each of the last five censuses. 

Subsidiary Table II shows their distribution by age per 10,000 of each 
sex for five censuses. 

Subsidiary Table III gives the number afflicted per roo.ooo persons of 
each age-period, and the number of females afflicted per 1,000 males. 

2. In his Notes for Report, Chapter VII. — Infirmities, the Census Com- 
missioner for India comments thus on the accuracy of the statistics presented 
in Infirmities Tables: “Owing partly to the difficulties in the way of an 
accurate diagnosis, and partly to intentional concealment, the statistics in these 
tables are far less reliable than the other Census figures. It h.as seriously been 
propo.sed to drop this enquiry altogether. But in India there are few ordinary 
means of obtaining statistics of any kind on these subjects and as the errors are 
to some extent constant the statistics of distribution and variation are of some 
comparative interest.” 

The instructions issued to census officers in this connection were clear 
enough. The hast column of the enumeration schedule intended for infirmities 
had for its he.ading “Insane, deaf-mute, totally blind or leper.” The schedule 
contained these additional directions: “If any person be insane, or blind of both 
eyes, or suffering from corrosive leprosy, or deaf and dumb, enter the name of 
the Infirmity in this column. Do not enter those who are blind of one eye only, 
or wl'.o are suffering from white leprosy only or who are deaf without being 
dumb.” .After all the inmates of a family h.ad been enumerated, the 
enumerator was to re.ad out the he.iding of the last column and ask the principal 
m,-mb;r of the family if there were any persons ia it suffering from any of the 



cr.triej wore to be made against the pfi-^ons 
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as leprosy. Indeed, there is an additional reason for the omission of lepers 
in that, according to medical opinion, it is almost impossible to detect the pre- 
sence of the disease in its earlier stages before pain, disfigurement and other 
inconveniences set in. We have therefore to look for omissions on a large 
scale of genuinely afllicted persons from these returns, and nut for the erro- 
neous inclusion of those that are really free from these infirmities. 

•?, A comparison of the number of males and females suffering from the 

. . ,, ■ ■ . 1 , ” • .* r Proof' of omls- 

same inlirnv.ty usually serves as a guide to the extent to which the statistics of sions.-fowpro- 

that infirmity are vitiated by inten- menand-chiil 

tional concealment. The motive for 

the offllcteci 

secrecy being strongest when the afflict- 
ed person is a woman — iti^ particularly 
so when she is a member of a re^pect- 
ablc family — , the proportion of females 
among the sufferers will be lower than 
that of males where there is deliberate 
concealment. And this is what we 
actually find in the marginal figures 
taken from Subsidiary Table fll which shows the sex proportion of the afflict- 
ed by age-periods. The disparity between the figures of male and female lepers 
is particularly striking and unmistakably points to omissions of the latter on a 
large scale even after due allowance is made for the fact that the disease attacks 
males more frequently than females. Tlie low proportion of children among 
the afflicted revealed in Subsidiary Table III is another proof of omissions. 

P.', rents generally refuse to recognize the presence of the disease in their children 
and, when the infirmity is deaf-mutism, they fondly persuade themselves that it 
is but a case ot retarded development. 

4. Blindness is free from the odium that attaches itself to the other Accuracy o* 
three infirmities. It evokes sympathy without raising disgust. Hence the 
motive for concealment is absent here. The specific figures of the blind, their 
sex proportion and their distribution by age-periods alike prove that the value 
of the returns has not been affected by omissions. If there are errors in the 
statistics of blindness, they must rise chiefly, if not wholly, from the inclusion 
in the returns of persons who were but partially blind. But, in the light of the 
clear and precise instructions issued to enumerators, it is not likely that many 
mistakes of this nature have crept into the statistics. 

5. Since it will serve no useful pur- variation for 
pose to e.xplain, or to draw inferences the decade 
from, statistics that are admittedly inac- 
curate, all that is necessary is to set out 
the figures for the four infirmities in 
turn with such comments as may be 
called for in each case. The actual and 
proportional figures of the afflicted for 
five censuses are given in the margin. 

The total number of the infirm accord- 
ing to the statistics of the present census 
is 3,459 against 2,586 returned at the 
census of 1921. This represents an 
increase of 34 per cent for the decade 
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Infirmity 

No. of fcitulcs 
afflicted per i.eoo 
males 

Insanity 

779 

Dcaf-mutisni .. 

724 

lilindness 

I.IOl 

l.cprosy .. 

347 


* Ti,ese figures represent the oroportion of the .ifflicted per 100,000 of the popalation. 
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under review. Insanity has increased by 67 per cent, blindness by aS per 
cent, and leprosy by 60 per cent. Deaf-mutism alone shows a decrease ol 
3 per cent. Of the total number of afflicted persons, 18*4 per cent are 
insane, 14*1 per cent are deaf-mute, 46*1 per cent are blind and 2r4 per 
cent are lepers. The corresponding proportions in 1921 were 14*5, 19-3, 48*2 
and iS*o. 


Variation anJ 
distribution of 
the Insane- 
Lunatic 
Asylum 


6. .At the present census 61 persons in every 100,000 males and 45 in 

every ico.ooo females were returned as . 


Tnluk 
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Variation p-r cent of 
the insane fur the decade 
^ toil— HJ3,, 

(.Increase (4-) Decrease (—)! 

CUCill.N STATE .. 

+ 67 

Coc.'iin-Ivun.iy^innur .. 

-r 47 

Crjng.inur .. 

+ 43 

Mukuiulapuram 

-j- Co 

Tiicliur 

-r 100 

T.il.([>ilti 

-f- 54 

C'lie.ur 

II 


insane against 44 and 34 respectively in 
1921. The increase is fairly general, be- 
ing shared by all taluks except Chittur 
as seen from the margin. The highest 
increase (igo per cent) is recorded by 
T richur taluk because the Government 
Lunatic Asylum is located at Trichur, 
There were only 24 patients in this 
Asylum at the beginning of the decade, 
but the number rose to 136 in 1931. 
Be it remembered at the same time 
that only the poorest or the most 
destitute are sent to the Asylum. 


huanity by 
nge anU sax 


l>. ■»i..uutia.u 
aii4 


7. Diagram A shows that the incidence of insanity among children 
below ten years is very low either because intentional omissions are most 
common in this age period or because the disease is not determined till the age 
of ten. LTfun the tenth year upwards the curve rises gradually till forty and 
then declines. .Adult age, which is more e.xposed to the storms and stie.s.s of 
Hie and the bufiets of Fortune than any other period of existence, is naturally 
most affected and, as the insane arc generally short-lived, the more advanced 
.ages show a lower proportion of the afflicted. The figures indicate tiiat 
d;e disease is U-ss prevalent among women, but the male and female curves 
ovcrl.ap each other in the age-periods 40 — 50 and 50 — 60. It is not unlikely 
that the motive for greater secrecy regarding female sufferers disappears when 
ih.ev are advanced in age. 
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I't. (yi the four infirmities deaf-mutism alone records a decrease during 

the decade. 'I’he proportion of the 
afllicied is 48 in every 100,000 among 
male.-i and 33 among lernales. T'he 
ctirreoji.mding figure.> for 1921 wore 
57 at:d 47 among inale.s and fenialeo 
re->p:clivi;!y. The 'tatement in the 
margin jho.v.i h'- w euJi t.jink ha-, fared 
in tin. rcjpect. Cfnttnr, the only t.ilnk 
v.hicrt r'-gi.»tered .1 fail in the nnif.her 
ci Innatic'-, {evc.d.> tne ihgheit per- 
of d.'tjii!.''. ll lfie.'.e .l.ili 
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under review. Insanity has increased by 67 per cent, blindness by 28 per 
cent, and leprosy by 60 per cent. Deaf-inutism alone shows a decrease of 
3 per cent. Of the total number of afflicted persons, 18*4 per cent are 
insane, i4‘i per cent are deaf-mute, 46'i per cent are blind and 2i’4 per 
cent are lepers. The corresponding proportions in 1921 were i4’5, 19*3, 48*2 
and iS-o. 

6. At the present census 6r persons in every 100,000 males and 45 in 

every ico,ooo females were returned as 
insane against 44 and 34 respectively in 
1921. The increase is fairly general, be- 
ing shared by all taluks e.\cept Chittur 
as seen from the margin. The highest 
increase (190 per cent) is recorded by 
Trichur taluk because the Government 
Lunatic Asylum is located at Trichur. 
There were only 24 patients in this 
Asylum at the beginning of the decade, 
but the number rose to 136 in 1931. 
Be it remembered at the same time 
that only the poorest or the most 
destitute are sent to the Asylum. 


Taluk 

1 

Variation per cent of 
the insane for the decade 
1921— 1931. 

[Increase {- 4 -/ Decrease (— )■] 

COCHIN STATE .. 

-f 67 

Cochin- Kanayannur .. 
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7. Diagram A shows that the incidence of insanity among children 
below ten years is very low either because intentional omissions are most 
common in this age-period or because the disease is not determined till the age 
of ten. Fr(*m the tenth year upwards !he curve rises gradually till forty and 
then declines. Adult age, which is more exposed to the storms and stress of 
life and the buffets of Fortune than any other period of existence, is naturally 
most affected and, as the insane are generally short-lived, the more advanced 
ages show a lower proportion of the afflicted. The figures indicate that 
the disease is less prevalent among women, but the male and female curves 
overlap each other in the age-periods 40—50 and 50 — 60. It is not unlikely 
that the motive for greater secrecy regarding female sufferers disappears when 
they are advanced in age. 
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Of the four infirmities deaf-mutism alone records a decrease during 

the decade. The proportion of the 
afflicted is 48 in every 100,000 among 
males and 33 among females. The 
corresponding figures for 1921 were 
57 and 47 among males and females 
respectively. The statement in the 
margin sho-.vs how each taluk has fared 
in this respect. Chittur, the only taluk 
which registered a fall in the number 
of lunatics, reveals the higliest per- 
ceiitage of decline, ff these statistics 
ace reliable it (»iay perhaps appear that 
ma’arial fuver which dLtinguislw.^ 
Chittur from the other taluks acb as a 
deafcaatiisn ! The rca-,Ofi.-> tor tne increa-.e in 
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•Cranganur and Mukundapuram are as obscure as the' reasons for the decrease 
in Trichur, Talapilli and Chittur. 


9. Deaf-mutism being" a congeijital affliction, the proportion of the Deaf-w 
sufferers must be highest in the earliest agerperiods; but Diagram B illustrate^ by age 
how the period most affected is 10—20. After 20 the curves fall steadily through 
•each succeeding age-period. The reluctaace of parents to recognize the infirm- 
ity in their children is no doubt responsible for the low proportion of deaf- 
mutes in the population apd o— 10 years. It is not likely that persons who 
lost their hearing late in life have been wrongly included in the returns, for the 
infirmity is seen to be least prevalent in the oldest age-periods. 


Decade 

• 

Increase per cent of the blind 


iSgi — 1901 

=•7 


1501 I9H 

3 ,V 7 


1911—1921 

S'S 


1921— 1931 

27-6 


Talnk 

Increase per cent of the 
blind for the decade 

1921 — 1931 

COCHIN ST.ATE .. 

2$ 

Cochin-Kanayannur . . 

9 

Cranganar . . 

16 

Mukundapuram .. 

.13 

. Trichnr 

41 

Talapilli 

26 

Chittur .. 

26 


‘ 10. The statistics of blindness, 
which are far more reliable than those variation and 
of the other infirmities, show that the ‘**®*‘'**’“**®° 
affliction is steadily on the increase. 

The rate of this increase for four 
decades is given in the margin. Accord- 
ing to the returns of 1931, the propor- 
tion of the blind is 129 in every 100,000 
males and 136 in every ico, 000 females. 

The corresponding figures for 1921 
were 127 among males and 128 among 
females. Though the increase is shared 
by all taluks, the coastal taluks (Cochin- 
Kanax annur and Cranganur) record a 
lower rate than the interior taluks 
(Mukundapuram, Trichur, Talapilli 
and Chittur ) as seen from the 
margin. 


11. Diagram C illustrates the sex proportion of the blind and their 
distribution by age-periods. Blindness being chiefly a disease of old age, ageaaisex 
•the curves rise steadily from age-period to age-period except for a slight decline 

of the male curve between 30 and 50. From the fortieth year upwards the 
female curve rises higher than the male curve. The explanation generally 
■offered for this higher proportion of the .blind among women is that they spenc 
.a good deal of their time in the kitchen, cooking over smoky fires. 

12. At the beginning of the decade there were 168 inmates in ire _ 

'Government Leper xA.sylum at Venduruthi (a small island in the baeS m L nf - r? 
between Ernakulam and Mattancheri)- A more healthy and less objecnnnii:-= 
site for the institution was selected at Adoor near Chalakkudi in MukunnHnnnm 
taluk, and the new Leper Asylum buildings were formally opened, nni 
management of the institution was handed over to the Salvation ArnT. ecni—inL 
1931. Including 116 new admissions in the course of the year, the is£ 

234 patients in 1931. The number represents but a small fraction ifis 2 :zlcz- 
ed and gives us no idea of the extent to which the disease has i. tie 

State, because it is only the most destitute lepers that seek refuge L-£rz: Asrnirn. 

Quite recently the cures effected at the Leper Hospital in Chrr'ignn 
Madras have led a few sufferers from the well-to-do classes to tinsr es 

under the treatment of the medical experts at Chingleput 
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Leprosy: 
variation and 
distribution 


Leprosy by 
sex and age 


Infirmities by 
caste 


Il8 


13. There are 94 male and 31 female lepers in every. 100,000 persons 
of the respective sex according to the statistics collected at the present census. 

In 1921 the proportion was 70 among 
males and 25 among females. The per- 
. centage of the decade’s variation for 
each taluk^is shown in the margin. The 
small decrease of 19 per cent in Cochin- 
Kanayannur taluk resulting from the 
removal of the Leper Asylum to Mu- 
kundapuram is balanced by the large 
increase of 302 per cent in the latter 
taluk. It is r.ct known why Talapilli, 
a healthy taluk of the interior, should 
record an increase of 134 per cent in 
- the number of it's lepers. The omis- 
sions in the returns from this taluk 
were probably less numerous than in 1921. • The same remark will perhaps 
apply to Cranganur also. 

14. The distribution of lepers by decennial age-periods and their sex 
proportion are illustrated in Diagram D, and the extent of concealment among 
women sufferers becomes apparent from the distance that separates the male and ^ 
female curves. According to the available statistics, the highest proportion of 
lepers among males is between the ages of thirty and fifty and among females 
between twenty and sixty. Omissions on a very large scale, intentional 
or unintentional, will account for these and other differences. 

75. The regional' distribution of the afflicted, and their caste statistics 

shown in State Table III, prove 
nothing. The statistics being unreliable, 
they throw hardly any light on the 
causes of these infirmities- How unsafe it 
is to draw inferences from these inaccu- 
rate figures wiil be seen from the follow- 
ing instances. The Malayan hill tribe 
shows the very low proportion of 6 insane 
persons in every 10,000, though the 
tribesmen have deteriorated physically 
through long residence in fever- haunted 
tracts. Intellectually developed com- 
munities like the Tamil Brahmans who 
are fully exposed to the stress of life in 
modern towns, and among whom, 
therefore, a high incidence of insanity 
may be expected, also reveal a low 
proportion of insane persons, though 
unspecified minor groups of 'Brahmans 
(Others) have by far the highest figure. 
Castes like the Chakkans(oil-pressers), 
Kaikolans (weavers) and Kanakkans 
(boatmen and fishermen) have a rela- 
tively high proportion of insane per- ■ 
sons, whereas other castes, living under 
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Variation per cent 
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similar conditions and leading much the same life, have very low figures. 
According to our statistics, deaf-mutism is most widely prevalent among the 
Ambattans (barbers), Kusavans (potters) and Pandarans (engaged in making 
PapptidouiSt the crisp pulse cakes of sthe Malayali). Socially these castes 
occupy a low position. They are, however, to be found in many localities, 
living side by side with other socially inferior castes that have but a much 
lower proportion of deaf-mutes. The caste statistics of blindness appear per- 
plexing. The highest incidence of the disease is among the Eluthassans who 
are mostly agriculturists, the Ambalavasis (temple servants), a socially high and 
educated caste, and the Malayali Kshatriyas who are much higher than the 
Amb.alavasis in social status and education. The wide prevalence of syphilis in 
the community will perhaps explain why our Malayan friend, the child of Nature, 
living for the most part in the green glades of his shady and cool forests, should 
be a member of this blind brotherhood. The Kammalans including blacksmiths, 
goldsmiths and leatherworkcrs (shoe-makers), whose occupations are exacting 
to the eyes, have strangely enough a much lower proportion of the blind among 
them, while the Panditaltans (Tamil goldsmiths) are wholly free from this afflic- 
tion ! The caste statistics of leprosy are no less puzzling. The high incidence 
of the disease among the Malayans, the Sambavans (Parayans), the Panans, the 
Ott.inaikai:s etc. may perh.ajis b* exphained on the grouad of want of personal 
cleanliness, tf dirty and unwholesome food, and other evils that characterise 
these socially inferior castes. There are, hawever, other castes whose habits of 
life are almost identical, but they are much less affected by the infirmity. It is 
not clear why the Chaliyans (weavers) who .are far superior in social status and 
in their standard of life to the castes mentioned above should have a much higher 
proportion of the afflicted among them. Nor can one understand how the 
educ.atcd Malayali Kshatriyas, who arc models of neatness and simplicity in their 
habits of life, came to have the highest proportion of lepers in their community. 
The vagaries of these statistics appear to be really inexplicable. 
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CHAPTER VII.— INFIRMITIES 


II. — Disiribution of the infirm by age per 70,000 of each sex 
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CHAPTER VIII.— OCCUPATION.— PART I.— GENERAL. 

The record of the occupation or means of livelihood of the population of 
a country is as important as it is interesting. There are, however, serious 
difficulties in the collection and compilation of occupation statistics. Incomplete, 
vague or misleading answers render the enumeration stage of the \york difficult* 
and the tabulation stage has its own complications in that the imperfect and 
vague returns of occupation recorded in the enumeration schedules have to be 
identified and assigned to the respective orders and groups in the classification 
scheme. 


2. Commensurate with the importance of the subject, as many as four 

columns in the enumeration schedule 
were set apart for the questionnaire 
of occupations at the present census. 
The columns were headed as shown in 
the margin. The cover of the enumer- 
ation book contained these instruc- 
tions regarding the four columns: 

"Column g {Earner or depen Jent^r—E-wKtt ‘Earner* (E) or ‘Dependent’ (D). Earners are 
ail those who have a distinct individual means or partial means of livelihood. Dependents are 
all those who have not. 

Column to {Prineipal occupation'). — Enter the principal means of livelihood of all earners 
only. If a person is temporarily out of work he should be shown as following his previous occu- 
pation. Enter the exact occupation and avoid vague terms such as 'service* or ‘ariting* or 
'labour.* For example, in the case of labour, say, whether in the fields, or in a coal mine or 
jute factory, or cotton mill or lac-factory’, or earthwork, etc. In the case of agriculture distin* 
guish between landowners and tenants, cultivators, and non-cultivators, farm servants (whose 
labour is hired for considerable period) and casual or daily field labourers. If a person makes 
the articles he sells he should be entered as 'mal-er and seller* of them. For dependents, only a 
,X should be put in column lo. • 

Column It {Subsidiary occupation). — Enter here any occupation which earners pursue at 
any time of the year in addition to their principal occupation. Thus if a person lives principally 
by his earnings as a cultivating landowner, but partly also by bandy-driving the words 'culti- 
vating landowner’ will be enteied in column jo and ‘bandy-driver’, in column ii. If an earner 
has no additional occupation a X should be put in column z r. Any occupation pursued by 
dependents should be entered in this column; e.g., a woman who keeps house for her husband 
has the occupation ‘house-keeping’ in this column. 

Only one such occupation (the most important) should appear in this column for any one 
person. 

Column 12 {Industry in ■which employed). — Only those persons are to be entered in this 
column who are employed by other persons or by a company or firm and paid wages for the 
work they do and who work in company with others similarly paid. For such persons, e. g., 
managers, clerks, operatives or workmen employed in a factory or any employer enter the name 
of the industry, e. g., coal-mining, biscuit making, soap making. For individual workers not 
employed by others put a X-” 

* • 

3. The Manual for Supervisors supplemented these instructions in 
elaborate detail, giving numerous and apt illustrations for the guidance of the 
enumeration staff. The shades of difference between earners and dependejtts — , 
for purposes of the occupation returns, dependent practically meant non-eamer — , 
between working dependents and non-working dependents, and between subsidiary 
occupation and principal occupation were carefully explained and illustrated. The 
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attention of the enumeration staff was particularly directed to those points where 
they were most likely to go wrong and, in the many census classes held at 
different centres, the subject of occupation returns in the four columns • of the 
schedule received special and careful treatment; 

4. The enumerators appear to have understood the. instructions on the 
whole and done their work very creditably, and it is not their fault if the returns 
are not more accurate and statisfactory than they actually are. The distinction 
between the priticipal occupation and snbsidiayy occupation of an earner was to 
be based on the amount of the income derived from either, but earners were 
generally inclined to return that occupation as their principal one, which was 
regarded as more honourable or respectable; and I myself have seen several 
instances of earners personally known to me, who carried on quite a lucrative 
trade in private, lending money for short terms on high interest, but who did 
not return this calling either as their principal or as their subsidiary occitpatioii 
for the obvious reason that the descendants of Shylock are not objects of 
affection or esteem even in these days of rank materialism. Again it was far 
from easy to decide where a dependent ceased to be non-working and passed 
into the working class. The difficulty in drawing the line between a woman 
who was an earner and another who was only a working dependent was equally 
great, if not greater; because thousands of women of the lower-middle and lowest 
•classes in the State are actual workers who, in addition to the solid help they 
often render to their menfolk in the latters’ avocations, are engaged regularly, 
periodically, or at irregular intervals, in more or less profitable pursuits 
like the collection of firewood and fodder ior sale, the manufacture of coir- 
yarn, mats, baskets and scores of other articles, the preparation and sale 
of sweetmeats, domestic and menial service and a hundred other occupations 
of a like nature. These inherent and inevitable difficulties of enumiration 
were considerably aggravated by the very nature of the questions which 
the enumerators had to ask of all householders for eliciting in full the in- 
formation required for the occupation columns of the schedule. Some of these 
-questions might even convey a suggestion of unwarranted curiosity if not imper- 
tinence on the part of the innocent and much-enduring enumerator, whose only 
payment for the arduous work would then be the resentment or ire of the house- 
holders .concerned. It is for such reasons that competent and experienced 
authorities on the subject maintain that, if accurate and really useful statistics 
of occupation are to be collected, agencies with better qualifications and more 
time at their disposal than the untrained and temporary staff of census enumera-^ 
tors should be employed for the purpose. 

5. The statistics of occupation compiled fro.Ti the returns in columns 9, 

.10 and II of the enumeration schedule are presented in the following tables : ta 

sazistics 

i. Imperial Table X — Occupation or Means of Livelihood, showirg 
the number of earners, working dependents, etc., in each group of occupation Sn 
the classification scheme ; 

ii. Imperial Table XI — Part A — Occupation of Selected 
'Tribes or Races, showing the variety of occupation followed by each x is 
•castes with particular reference to their traditional occupation ; 

iii. - State Table IV showing the subsidiary occupations of -xrrnrrs 
who returned agriculture (general cultivation) as their principal occunaii:.: 

iv. Subsidiary Table I (a)‘ showing the general distns~ic hj 
■occupation of earners (principal occupation! and working depend£r:5 : 
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V. Subsidiary Table I (b) showing similar distribution of subsidiary 
earners only ; 

vi. Subsidiary Table II giving the distribution by Sub-classes of 
(a) earners (principal occupation) and working dependents, and 

vii. (b) earners (subsidiary occupation) ; 

viii. Subsidiary Table III giving the occupation of females by Sub- 
classes, and selected orders and groups ; 

ix. Subsidiary Table IV — Selected occupations, giving comparative 
figures for 1911, 1921 and 1931 ; 

X. Subsidiary Table V showing the occupations of selected castes ; 

and 


xi. Subsidiary Table VI giving the number of persons employed in 
Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, Irrigation etc. 

5 ■ 

The all-India Table of Organized Industries that was to have been com- 
piled from the returns in column 12 of the enumeration schedule was given 
up along with a few other Imperial Tables for reasons of economy. State Table 
V contains the statistics of organized industries in the State compiled from the 
returns in column 12. That the figures are unfortunately misleading and 
that they do not correctly represent the growth of organized industries ’m. Cochin 
will J)e sho,wnJn the course of the review of these statistics. 1 


' Part I of Imperial Table XII shows educated unemployment by class, and 
Part II by degrees. The special census of educated unemployment taken along 
with the general census was not successful and the figures* give but a poor idea of 
the extent of unemployment among English-educated persons of both sexes in 
the State. The subject is treated in paragraphs 36 to 39 of this chapter. 

/ 

6. It does great credit to the patient and conscientious work of the 
honorary census staff that the occupation statistics collected in the face of the 
many difficulties referred to in paragraph 4 above are on the whole not unsatis- 
factory in that they represent to a very large extent the normal functional 

distribution of the State’s population. 
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This will be evident from the review of 
these statistics in the subsequent para- 
graphs of this chapter and particularly 
from the relatively small proportion of 
vague and ambiguous returns such as 
labourer, cooly, clerk, shop-keeper and 
so forth. Sub-class XI (Insufficiently 
described occupations) shows 28,415: 
persons as the total following such, 
occupations. This represents but 4‘6- 
per cent of the total number of earners 
and working dependents in the State.." ■ 
We find from the inset table that the 
corresponding figures for Travancore, Mysore, Baroda and the Madras Presi- 
dency are all higher. The occupation statistics of Cochin do not, therefore, 
compare unfavourably with those of other States and Provinces in respect of 
accuracy. 
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7. The Classification Scheme of Occupations adopted at the present 
census does not differ from that of 1921 in respect of the main divisions or 
Classes and the Sub-classes. Accordingly all • occupations were classified as 
shown below : 

CLASS A. TRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS. 

SUB-CLASS I. Exploitation of Animals and Vegetation. 

„ 11. Exploitation of Minerals. 

CLASS B. PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL SUBSTANCES. 

SUB-CLASS HI. Industry. 

„ IV. Transport, 
i, V. Trade. 

CL.VSS C. PUBLIC administration AND LIBERAL ARTS. 

SUB-CLASS VI. Public Force. 

„ VII. Public Administration. 

„ VIII. Professions and Liberal Arts. 

CLASS D. miscellaneous 

SUB-CLASS IX. Persons living on their income 
„ X. Domestic service. 

„ XI. Insufficiently described occupations. 

,, XI I. Unproductive. 

The Sub-classes are divided into 55 orders and 195 groups as against 56 
orders and 191 groups in 1921. This difference arises from the fact that some 
of the groups in the old scheme of classification were amplified while others were 
compressed, A few re-groupings also have been made. 

S. It is further to be observed that the returns of occupation recorded 
at this census differ in certain important respects from those of 1921 on account 
of the changes introduced in the enumeration schedule. The returns of 1921 
showed the population supported by each group of occupation under the heads of 
actual workers and depcndentst but the returns of the present census do not give 
the distribution of dependents by occupation. They merely record the ntmber 
of workers engaged in each group under the heads of earners and working 
dependents. The actual workers of 1921 correspond not only to the earners but 
also to a strong section of the working dependents of 1931, while the dependents 
of the last census represent both the non-working, and the other section of the 
working, dependents of the present census. There is therefore no precise or 
e.xact correspondence between the figures in the occupation tables of 1921 and 
those in the tables of 1931, so much so that it is not possible to institute just 
comparisons between the two sets of figures. 

9. From Imperial Table X it is seen that 466,726 persons, representing 
387 per cent of the total population in the State, have returned themselves as 
earners and 1471325 persons or 12-2 per cent of the total population as working 
dependents. The number of non-working dependents is seen to be 590, 965 (49 
per cent of the population). In other words, one half of the population consists 
of workers and the other of non-workers. An analysis of the non-working de- 
pendents will show that there are. 270, 1 73 males and 320,792 females among 
them; The male population aged o — 15 and 55 and over numbers 292,163 or 
21,990 more than the non- working male dependents. It will thus appear that 
many boys below 15 and elderly men above 55 years are either earners or work- 
ing dependents; and when due allowance is made for the student population 
aged 15 — 20, there will apparently be but few, if any, adult males among the 
non-workers, eating the bread of idleness. 
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10. Here is a rosy and pleasant picture which is very likely to mislead ‘ 
people if the full significance of these returns is not grasped by them. Let it 
therefore be understood at the very outset that the ‘actual workers’ include the 
rich and leisurely aristocratic class, lolling at their lazy length, content to vege- 
tate on the rent received from their lands leased out to tenants, because these 
lotus-eaters also are earners. For the same reason, people living on pensions 
or similar allowances, and holders of stipends or scholarships are also included 
in the working population. If the income of the earners is taken into, considera- 
tion, we shall find that the princely merchant who earns a monthly income of 
Rs. 10,000 and the beggarly sweeper who cleans the court-yard of the mer- 
chant’s mansion for a regular monthly wage of but one or two rupees are both 
clubbed together as earners. Nor is it all. For, as irony would have it, people 
temporarily (i. e„ for any indefinite period of time,) out of job and suffering 
the most acute distress on this account are also returned as earners in those 
groups of occupation in which they had last worked! And we may be certain 
that considerable numbers belong to; this . category. Allowance should also be 
made for the important factor of sentiment influencing these returns; because 
to be without a respectable calling is regarded as a great disgrace to an adult 
male. The working population returned at the census therefore contains a not 
insignificant proportion of persons who • have been unemployed for indefinite 
periods of time, of people whose earnings, though regular and steady, are next 
to nothing, and of those whose name is Retired Leisure or Idle Luxury. If this 
composition of the active workers and earners of the occupation tables is not 
carefully borne in mind, we may very likely form an utterly false picture of the 
whole affair, a picture of a happy land where the people are all industrious and have 
plenty to do and plenty to get, where they live in economic sufficiency and inde- 
pendence and where, therefore, the struggle for existence, is almost unknown. 

11. At the census of 1921, 44 per cent of • the total population were 
returned as actual workers and 56 per cent as dependents. We have already 
seen that the actual workers of the past census roughly correspond to the 
earners and a considerable proportion of the working dependents of the present 
census. The proportion of actual workers in 1931 will, therefore, be somewhere 
between 387 per cent (earners) and 51 per cent (earners and working .depend- 
ents combined) of the total population. In other words, it will be very near, or 
perhaps a little higher than, the old 44 per cent, and therefore does not appear 
to vary to any considerable extent from the proportion of workers in 1921. The 
actual workers formed 41 per cent of the total population at the census of 1911. 

12. Perhaps it will be more interesting to compare the distribution of 

the population of Cochin into workers 
and dependents with similar distribu- 
tions in other States and Provinces. 
The inset table gives the figures for 
Travancore, Mysore, Baroda and the 
Madras Presidency. The proportion 
of earners in this State (387 per cent * ) 
is almost identical with their proportion 
in Madras (38*3 per cent) and Baroda 
(39*3 per cent), Mysore has a slightly 
lower figure (35*8 per cent), but Tra- 
vancore comes last with only 29 per 
cent, it will, however, be noticed that 
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the figures for working dependents are 
highest in Travancore (18*3 per cent). 
Madras comes next with 17*2 per cent 
and Cochin, Baroda and Mysore follow 
in due order, at some distance. The 
highest ratio of non-working depend- 
ents is to be found in Mysore and the 
lowest in Madras. Turning to the sex 
ratio of workers and dependents, we 
find that Cochin has the largest pro- 
portion of females among earners and 
working dependents. Mysore takes the 
last place in this respect and, obviously 
for this very reason, has the highest 
figures for non-working female dependents. 

13. The distribution of the working population (earners and working 

dependents) in each of the 12 Sub- 
classes of occupation is illustrated in 
diagram i facing this page; and the 
marginal table contains the figures for 
earners and working dependents com- 
bined in each Sub-class side by side 
with the corresponding figures for 
some of the other States and Provin- 
ces. Sub-class I, mainly representing 
Agriculture, claims 41*8 per cent of 
the total number of earners and work- 
ing dependents in Cochin. The state- 
ment shows that Travancore and 
Cochin depend to a much smaller ex- 
tent on this occupation than Baroda 
and Mysore. Sub-class II (Exploita- 
tion of Minerals) may be omitted alto- 
gether so far as this State is concerned. 
17*6 per cent of earners and work- 
ing dependents are to be found in Sub- 
class III (Industry), 2*4 par cent of the 
working population in Sub-class IV 
(Transport) and 6*8 per cent in Sub- 
class V (Trade). It is interesting id 
note from the marginal statement 
in all the three Sub-classes, and pa~- 
cularly in Sub-classes III and P*", 
Cochin returns a much larger prcoir- 
tion of population than the other States and Provinces. Sub-classes VI 
Force), Vll (Public Administration), VIII (Professions and Liberal Arts, 

IX (Persons living on. their income) claim *2, *8, 2*8 and *4 per cent --zrjzcz- 
.tively of the working population. As many as 22*9 per cent of the -.jdZhs: 
population find a place in Sub-class X (Domestic service). The pzz-zzZz ' 
•does not differ materially from that-of -Travancore and Madras, but tis 
■for Mysore and Baroda are very much lower. It is also notewc-rtb- 
Madras, Travancore and Cochin the vast majority of those who fs'.- 
Domestic .service.. as their occupation are female working depeni -e— 
difference in local conditions alone will hardly account for this 
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Proportion of 
workers in - 
Sub-classes I, 
HI and V 


and fn Vll 
and Vlll 


Sub class I, 
order 1, 
Agriculture 


between Mysore and Baroda on the one hand and Madras and the two Malayalf 
States on the other in respect of the numbers engaged in this calling, and a. 
probable explanation for it is to be sought lor in the definition and classification 
of working dependents adopted by each State or Province. . 

4’2percentof the working population are returned in Sub-class XI 
(Insufficiently described occupations), and *2 per cent in Sub-class XII (Un- 
productive). 

14. It will* be seen from the above distribution that the population of 

Cochin depends chiefly on Sub-classes 
I,‘ III and y for its subsistence.- 
These three classes alone claim as 
many as 83 8 per cent of the total num- 
ber of earners (working dependents be- 
ing excluded). Besides, most of those 
returned in Sub-.clas^ XI really belong, 
to one or other of these same three di- 
visions. The earner^ in Sub-class XI 
should therefore be included in I, III 
or V for all practical purposes. The- 
three divisions will then contain no less.- 
than 89*1 per cent of the total number' 

of earners in the State, the remaining nine divisions together showing but less 
than II percent. From the inset table we find that Travancore, Mysorcr- 
Baroda and Madras do not differ from Cochin to any great extent in this respect. * 

15. The figures for earners in the intellectual Sub-rclasses VII and VIII. 

(Public Administration and Profes- 
sions and Liberal Arts) are of particu- 
lar significance.- The marginal state- 
ment will show that, among the Slates, 
and Provinces selected for comparison,, 
the highest proportion of population 
engaged in these intellectual occupa- 
tions is to, be found in Cochin. The- 
proportion would certainly have been, 
higher but for the fact that the intellec- 
tual Sub-classes offer but very limitedi 
scope in this Lilliputpf a State, so much, 

so that many of her educated sons and even daughters have either to remain, 
unemployed or to emigrate to more promising climes. It will be seen from the 
next chapter how truly these figures reflect the measure of the progress achieved; 
by the State in the sphere of modern education. 

16. Turning to the working popu- 
lation returned in Sub-class I, we find, 
from the margin that the proportion of. 
earners and working dependents cal- 
culated on the total population of the- 
State, is almost identical with that of. 
the actual workers of 1921 and 1911. 
According to the occupation ‘ statis- 
tics of these two previous censuses, 
about half the population of the State 
is seen to have been supported by 
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agriculture; and because there is no appreciable variation between 1921 
and 1931 in the ratio of the working population in this Sub-class, it may 
perhaps be safely concluded that agriculture still supports almost the 
same proportion of population. It must, however, be noted in this con- 
nection that the earners who returned agriculture as their principal occu- 
pation together with the working 
dependents under the same order 
show an increase of only 19 '6 per cent 
over the actual workers in the same 
order in 1921, while the State’s popu- 
lation has increased by more than 23 
per cent. At the same time the non- 
agriculturists who returned agriculture 
as their subsidiary source of income in 
1931 number 18,692, whereas the par- 
ti.ally agricultural population of 192: numbered but 9,659. These statistics 
show th.'it agriculture is gaining in popularity at least as a subsidiary source of 
income if not .as one of the principal means of earning. In any case, agriculture 
still continues to be the predominent occupation of the people in Cochin also, 
though, .as we have already seen, not to the same extent .as in most other States 
and Provinces. 

% 

17. The principal divisions of the agricultural population in Sub-class 

I are non-cultivating proprietors taking agrjcu'i^rai 
rent in money or kind (group . i), 
meaning the land-owners who do not 
themselves cultivate their lands but lease 
them out to tenants for fixed rents, cul- 
tivating owners (group 5) who farm their 
lands themselves with hired labour, 
cultivating tenants (group 6 a) who 
themselves cultivate the lands leased 
out to them, non-cultivating tenants 
(group 6 b) who engage sub-tenants for 
farming the lands they hold on lease, 
and who receive rent in their turn, and 
agricultural labourers (group 7). The 
specific figures for these groups are 
given in the margin side by side with 
the figures of actual workers in 1921 
and 1911. The most populous groups 
are seen to be those of cultivating owners, cultivating tenants and agricultural 
labourers. As the actual workers of 1921 roughly correspond to the earners 
and working dependents of 1931, the non-cultivating proprietors and the 
cultivating owners will appear to have registered a large increase during the 
last 10 years. The fall in the numbers of cultivating tenants must, in all pro- 
bability, be attributed to many of them being now in the class of land-owners. 
Agricultural labourers- have increased very considerably in numbers. It is 
evident from the figures . shown in the margin that there is no waning of 
interest in agriculture despite the growing enthusiasm for industrial pursuits 
characteristic of modern times. 
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iS. Under order i (a) (Cultivation), rice is the chief crop of cultivation 
throughout the State. Next in importance to rice are cocoanut (group io) in 
the southern taluks and arecanut (included in group j 6) in the northern taluks. 


Special crops: 
cocoanut 
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both groups falling under order i (b), dealing with the cultivation of special 
crops. Group lo is of particular interest and importance, it shows that the 
working population (including subsidiary earners) engaged in the cultivation of 
the cocoanut numbers over ai.ooo persons or a little less than 2 per cent of the 
total population of the State. Obviously the numbers supported by this group 
must be still greater. From Sub-class III (Industry) we find how this valuable 
special crop peculiar to the Malabar coast gives work to many more people who 
earn their livelihood from the multiple industries connected with the produce of 
the cocoanut palm. The following extract from the Census Report of 1901 will 
be read with interest in this connection. 

*‘So inuhifurious are the uses to which the various parts and products of the cocoanut 
palm are applied that it is, like the Afexican a tree which encloses within a compact 

form many of the elements of human comfort. and civilization, and naturally its cultivation fur- 
nishes a corresponding multiplicity of occupations to the people in the regions of its special 
growth. Moreover, its products have all along been at the root of the commercial prosperity 
of the seaboard taluks and the material well-being of the people thereof. The manufacture of 
oil from the kernels, the drawing of toddy from the unexpanded flower spathes, and the distil- 
lation of arrack t from the fermented toddy occupy a considerable number of people under 
■food, drink and stimulants', while the preparation of the husk into fibre and its fabrication 
into ropes, cordage, mats, etc,, similarly engage innumerable hands under ‘textile fabrics’. 
Dealing in shells, trunk, plaited leaves and other minor products also gives subsistence to many 
poor people. Confining our attention to ‘agriculture*, the cultivation of the cocoanut palm 
forms the means of livelihood of ig.os? or 4*6 per cent of the total agricultural population. * * 

* » * -41 * # 4 * Income derived from the cultivation of cocoanut, where it is not the chief 
means of subsistence, is, throughout the seaboard taluks, almost invariably a subsidiary source 
in the family means of livelihood, while it is the sole resource to many in the same area." 

19. The numbers returned in group 27 under order 2 (Fishing and 
Hunting) are also noteworthy. They show that the rich facilities for fishing 
which exist in the State are being availed of to an increasing extent. 

20. Sub-class III (Industry) must be regarded as the most important 
occupation of the people after Sub-class I, even though the industrial population 
stands below the working population returned in Sub-class X (Domestic service) 
in respect of its numerical strength. As remarked in paragraph 13, Cochin 
has a larger proportion of people engaged in industrial pursuits than Mysore, 
Baroda or Madras, The explanation for this is to be found in the following ' 
extract from the Census Report of 1911. 

' “This comparative preponderance of industrial population in these two | States Is due 

not to the infertility of the soil or its unsuitability to agriculture but to certain natural advan- 
tages possessed by them, which have diverted a larger proportion of people than in most other 
parts of India from agriculture to industrial occupations. Among these may be mentioned 
the existence of a large extent of backwaters and canals teeming with fish life and providing 
occupation to a large number of fishermen, fish-curers and dealers, and boat and bargemen; 
of valuable forests covering nearly one-half of the States and providing employment to numbers 
of wood cutters, sawyers, carpenters and collectors of forest produce ; and of facilities for the 
cultivation of the cocoanut palm, the raw produce of which affords scope for important and 
extensive industries, such as toddy drawing, jaggery making, arrack distilling, oil pressing, coir 
making, etc.” 


txhis has since been prohibited. 
^Tiayancorb and -Cochin, 
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21. The figures for such groups in this Sub-class of occupation, as are 

taken up for discussion here, are given 
in the margin of the respective para- 
graphs together with the figures of 
actual workers in the corresponding 
groups in 1921 and 191 r. Groups 43 
(cotton spinning, sizing and weaving) 
and 45 (rope, twine, string and other 
fibres) are the most important divisions 
under order 5 (Textiles). Cotton weav- 
ing has been growing both as a cottage 
and as a factory industry, and we find 
that the numbers engaged in this group 
have increased by 42*7 per cent. It was observed in paragraph ii of Chapter 
I that the spinning and weaving mills at Trichur had developed into a flourish- 
ing and important concern* Weaving colonies on a small scale started by private 
enterprise are also thriving in several parts of the State. 

22. Group 45 is mostly concerned 
with the manufacture of cocoanut fibre 
and yarn and gives work to as many as 
34,673 persons (nearly 3 per cent of 
the State’s population), and subsistence 
to many more. The numbers in this 
group show an increase of 35*4 per cent 
during the decade. 
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23. Groups 54, 55 and 56 in order order?. 
7 (Wood) find employment for 23,007 Wood 
persons (below 2 per cent of the total 
population). The actual workers in this 
order numbered 20,798 in 1921. The 
rich and extensive forest area in the 
State and its systematic exploitation 
are responsible for the relatively large 
proportion of the population working 
in this order. Group 54 (sawyers) 
shows a decrease in numbers probably 
because of the growing comcearfon 
of sawing mills worked by steam 
power. 


24. So far as Cochin is ccccerned, 
the two most importaar greups under 
order 8 (Metals) are f: blacksmiths 
etci) and 60 (workers ta brass etc.> 
The marginal figeres show a ver/ 
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past decade and most of the workers of this class still pursue their hereditary 
occupation. It must, however, be observed in this connection that the demand 
for articles like locks, bolts, nails etc. of local manufacture has been "raduallv 
decreasing, because imported articles of foreign make have flooded the'^market. 

25. Group 63 representing potters and makers of earthen-ware in order 
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9 (Ceramics) is another industry show- 
. ing signs of decline. The standard oE 
living has risen among most classes of: 
the population and the use of earthen- 
ware is now restricted to the very 
lowest orders among the people, metal; 
utensils having largely replaced earthen 
ones. The rise in the number of brick, 
and tile factories referred to in para- 
graph 1 1 of Chapter I will account for 
the large increase observed ingroup 64. 
It is satisfactory to note that most of 
the factories are thriving. 

26. The manufacture and refinine 
of vegetable oils is the only group of 
importance under order 10 (Chemical 
products etc.). Though there are nu- 
merous oil mills worked by steam power 
where the extraction chiefly of cocoanut 
oil is carried on as a factory industry, 
oil-pressing as a cottage industry still 
gives work to many people. 


The groups that deserve special notice under order ii (Food indus- 


tries) are 71 (rice pounders, buskers etc.), 75 (sweetmeat makers etc.)i 76 
(toddy drawers) and 78 (manufacturers of tobacco). The increase in the number 

of rice hulling mills employing steam. 
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power is reflected in the figures return, 
ed in group 71. Rice mills were first, 
opened in the decade 1901 — 1911 and. 
the workers in this group fell fromi 
13,816 to 9,790 during the period. The- 
industry was pursued almost exclusive- 
ly by women of the poorer classes, and 
thousands of them have now been driven 
to other callings. Though the excise- 
revenue of the State in 1931 shows a 
considerable increase over that of 1921, 
toddy drawers are seen to have 
decreased by no less than 52*4 per cent 
during the decade. We do not know 
what proportion of this decrease is to be 
attributed to the unwillingness of people 
to recura the disreputable pursuit of toddy drawing as their occupation; but it 
le jafely a.-i->i:med that there has been a fall in the consumption of toddy 
Ir. ai tr.ucfi a--> certain sections of the labouring classes — toddy is the favourite 
drink ct the.:e classes — have been persuaded to give it up in favour of tea. 
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The fact that, tobacco manufacturers have registered a very large increase must 
show the growing prevalence of the snuff and smoking habits. ' 

28. One wonders whether the numbers returned in some of the most orde, 12, 

important groups under order 12 (In* Jndustriesof 
1 . . r ■ 1 , .... drsssandthe 

dustries of dress and the toilet.) do not toiset 

reflect certain interesting aspects of 
modern fashions. The working popu- 
lation in group 85 (v/ashing and clean- 
ing) shows a slight increase over the 
figures of 1921. But the tailors of 
group S3 and the barbers of group 86 
have both declined in their numerical 
strength. Obviously these groups must 
depend oji the patronage chiefly of the 
upper classes for their subsistence.! 

The girls of these classes learn needle- 
work at school and have, dispensed 
with the services of tailors for such 
articles of dress as. the women folk of thsir classes require. Group 83 appears 
to have therefore suffered an appreciable loss. Likewise the golden age for 
barbers seems to have come to an end when English education introduced 
western fashions in its wake. Of old the males in the Christian and Muslim 
communities had the whole of their crown, and those in the Hindu communities, 
the whole of their crown with the exception of a round patch at the top or back 
reserved for a tuft, shaved clean at frequent and short intervals. But now they 
have their hair cropped after the fashion of the West, and most men have their ' 
daily shave attended to by themselves. The two groups therefore have but 
little reason to be in love with modern ways and fashions. * 
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29. Group 90 (lime burners, cement q^der w.BuiD 
workers etc.) under order 14 and indui- 
group 98 (makers of jewellery etc.) Misceiia- 

under order 17 complete the list of the 
important divisions in Sub-class III. 

Both groups show a fall in numbers, 
but the decrease in group 98 is very 
considerable. One hopes that the 
craze for ornaments and jewellery cha-’ 
racteristic of our women is generally 
on the decline. 


30. The 19 groups reviewed above account for 95’9 per cent of the sufa-ciass 111 
earners and working dependents in this important Sub-class. The remaining 32 
groups of the Sub-class, for which returns have been received, 'together contain 
but 4' I per cent of the working population engaged in industries. 

It is further to be observed that the numbers in Sub-class III as a whole 

have slightly declined during the period 
under review. As already explained, 
the largest decrease' is in group 71 
(rice pounders, huskers etc.) Groups 
59 (blacksmiths etc.), 76 (toddy draw- 
ers), go (lime burners, cement, workers 
etc.) and gS (makers of jewellery etc.) 
have also contributed much to this 
tall. Most of the remaining groups reveal a substantial increase. 

* It is suggested that the barbers will not complun when ladies take to modern hairdressing. 
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Sub-cJ:^ lY, 
Trauspgrt 


31. We have already seen that Sub-class IV (Transport) gives work to 

i 4>594 persons (excluding subsidiary 
earners) or 1-2 per cent of the total 
population. The extensive waterways 
possessed by the State provide ex- 
ceptional facilities for transport by 
water. All important groups in this 
division record a large rise in numbers, 
the percentage of increase for the Sub- 
class as a whole being no less than 55 
for the decade. Group 107 relating 
to mechanically driven vehicles is parti- 
cularly noteworthy. It shows the new 
development of transport by road by 
mechanical means with special refer- 
ence to motor vehicles. The rural 
and out-lying parts of the Slate have 
been opened out as never before and 
brought within very easy reach of all 
important towns by this means. At the 
same time the more primitive forms 
of inland transport like the ancient 
bullock-carts are still kept up in connection with trade. Group loS which deals 
mainly with such forms of transport actually records an increase of S*6 per cent. 
In the northern taluks of the State the transport of goods to and from co.mmer- 
cial centres in ^lalabar and Coimbatore is still effected to a large extent by 
these bullock-carts. The increase in road traffic is .reflected in the numbers 
returned in group 106 (labourers employed on roads etc.) In the southern 
taluks the primitive vallvms (native boats for carrying goods and passengers) 
and the modern steam and motor boats mostly take the place of the bullock-carts 
.'ir.d motor buses cf the northern taluks. 
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32. Subsidiary Table VI gives 
the numbers of persons employed in 
Railways, Postsand Telegraphs, Irri- 
gation and other departments. An 
abstract of the figures is given in the 
margin. Sections A (Railways), 
IJ (Postal department) and P2 (Anchal 
department) record an increase over 
the corresponding figures cf 1921. 
The decrease noticed in sections C 
(Irrigation department) and D (Forest 
Tranv.vay) is only apparent, because 
iis-2 return:* of 1931 do not include* 
the cooIie;> v.orking in the depart- 
ments, ’.vhercas those of 192/ contain 

I • », 1 . 
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ha.c r’i'.-n tv 9 per cec: duri-og ti.e period even though all 






orders do not share in this increase. Trade was flourishing till almost the 

close of the decade, and the commer- 
cial population enjoyed considerable 
prosperity. These circumstances are 
revealed to a certain extent by .the 
appreciable increase noticed in group 
r 15 under order 23, which represents 
bank managers, money lenders etc. 
The reasons for the fall in the numbers 
of those trading in textiles (group iiy) 
are not quite obvious. Perhaps many 
of them have been returned as workers 
in groups 43 and 45 under Sub-class 
III (Industry), in as much as they are 
but petty dealers who themselves sell 
the articles they manufacture. The 
growing restrictions imposed on the 
sale of liquor will partly account for 
the decrease in group 126 (vendors of 
wine, liquors, etc.), the number of 
liquor shops having fallen from 7S9 in 
1921 to 560 in 1931. The fall in the 
consumption of toddy alluded to in para- 
graph 27 above may also be recalled in this connection. But it is doubtful 
whether the decre.ase in group 1 26 points to any reduced demand for the 
more harmful varieties of drink like arrack and foreign liquors. The 
phenomenal increase in group tsj (owners and managers of hotels, cook 
shops, etc.), and perhaps also in group 150 (general store-keepers and 
shop-keepers otherwise unspecified ), is most probably to be attribute;: 
to the habit of Ic.a-drinking which is now very widely prevalent amo” 
most classes of the people. This habit has led to the opening of hundred? 
tea-shops in all parts of the State. 

The abnormal variations between 1921 and 1931 in almost all ---lurrs 
under order 32 (Other tr.ade in food stuffs) arise chiefly from the re-gr::.--_:i“:c ic 
occupations in the classification ' scheme and call for no special comme::^ 
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the , disappearance o£, many unrecog- 
nised indigenous schools referred to in 
paragraph 19 of the next chapter; from 
which' it will be seen that- the decrease 
does not signify any set-back in edu- 
cation. The increase .under order' 49 
(Letters, arts etc.) is partly to Be ac- 
counted' for by the re-groupings of 
occupations in the classification 
scheme, an instance of which is seen in 
witches and wizards being transferred 
from group 189 in Sub-class Xll of the 
old scheme to group iSr under order 
49 “where they are at least as suitably 
kennelled’ as astrologers and me- 
diums.” I 

35. The working population in the two Sub-classes VII and VIII repre- 
sent the intellectual and educated classes, and together 'they absorb 3‘ 5 per 
cent of the total working population of the State. ' The corresponding figure 
in 1921 was 47 per cent. It will be seen from the next chapter that English 
education has made remarkable progress during the past decade;,. so much so 
that a higher proportion of the working population ought to. have been returned 
in the professional Sub-classes, if all educated persons had found suitable employ- 
ment within the State itself. Instead of the expected rise in the proportion of 
workers found in the two classes, we have an actual fall of i* 2 per cent, even 
though the specific numbers employed show a slight increase over the figures of 
1921. The fact is that the scope for employment in. the professional sphere is 
strictly limited. Trade, Industry and even Agriculture can afford to absorb 
an increasing number of workers, but Public Administration and the Professions 
cannot. For this reason considerable numbers of Englishreducated persons, 
who ought to have during the last 16 years joined the ranks of those pursuing 
intellectual callings, have been subjected to much distress through unemploy- 
ment. This aspect of the subject is treated in greater detail in the next chapter 
which deals with literacy. 

36- The statistics of educated unemployment presented in the two parts 
of Imperial Table XII may be briefly reviewed here. It was remarked in 
paragraph 5 above that the census of educated unemployment was unfortunately 
a failure. Special schedules were distributed by the enumerators with suitable 
instructions to the English-educated persons of their respective blocks, but 
the response was poor and the schedules were not returned in a majority of 
cases. We have seen that the average man views unemployment and dependence 
as a disgrace. Me is naturally unwilling ‘to hold a candle to his own shame’ 
by returning himself as unemployed. This unwillingness will be all the greater 
on the part of educated young men with their high ideals of independence and 
honour. Disappointment and dejection too might ha.ve been partly responsible 
for the poor response. In any case the special census has been a failure every- 
where and the Census Commissioner proposed that Imperial Table XII might 
be dropped and the results of the enquiry shown in a Subsidiary Table append- 
ed to this chapter. The Table was, however, compiled before the proposal 
was received and hence it has been retained. 

37. Turning to the figures in the Table, we find that 444 persons be- 
tween the ages -of 20 and 40, with educational qualifications . ranging from a 
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pass in the secondary school-leaving certificate (matriculation) examination to 
the highest degrees of the Madras University, returned themselves as un- 
employed or unsuitably employed at the special census. 4 persons over 40 and 
74 persons under 20 years, with like attainments are also to be added to this 
list, so that the total number of the unemployed will stand at 522 according to 
these returns. That unemployment is not confined to graduates in Arts will 
be seen from Part II of the Table. It is no exaggeration to state that scores 
of our legal practitioners (graduates in Law) have so little work that they 
should strictly be grouped with the unemployed. Qualified medical practi- 
tioners also have been hit hard. So out of the 444 unemployed persons aged 

20 40 are Masters or Bachelors of .Arts, but as many as 351 are only holders 

of completed secondary school-leaving certificates. 25*5 per cent of the un- 
employed are Brahmans, 53*2 per cent are “other Hindus” and 20*9 per cent are 
from all other classes combined. Almost all the Brahmans are from the Tamil 
Brahman class and the “other I lindus” from the Nayar community. Indian 
Christians form the majority in “all other classes.” A knowledge of the local 
conditions will show that, though the returns.are far from complete, this distri- 
bution of the unemployed by class reflects with much truth the relative propor- 
tion of the extent of educated unemployment in the three communities. Other 
communities are b.ickward in English education, and are therefore much less 
affected. 

38. The distress to which educated women are subjected as a result o( 
the growing extent of unemployment in their ranks is the saddest part of the 
whole affair. Though very few returns were received from English-educatecj 
women, it is but loo well known that several graduates and many intermediated 
in Arts, and scores of school-leaving certificate holders (matriculates) in the 
State are forced to remain idle against their will, for the Education department 
can absorb but a very small proportion of their ever-increasing numbers. 
Other departments can help them even less. For reasons explained in paragraphs 
13 and 16 of Chapter VI, most of these women are likely to remain unmarried*. 
Unemployment in their case, therefore, means the most acute distress. 

39. In any case the problem of educated unemployment has already 
assumed serious proportions and it is high time that effective remedial measures 
are devised, to relieve the situation, and purge the communities affected of the 
unhealthy and growing elemenj; of discontent. 

40. Of the remaining Sub-classes, X (Domestic service) and XI fln- 
sufficicntly described occupations) alone deserve any notice. The proportion 
of the working population engaged in Sub-class X has already been, commented 

on in paragraph 13 above. Only 7*8 per 
cent of this population are earners, the 
rest being working dependents; and 
among these working dependents 59*1 
per cent are women. According 10 the 
instructions issued to the census staff, 
such dependents as contribnred ro the 
support of the household -were :o he 
shown as workers in column i i cf 
schedule. Where female 
regularly performed actual manual work like cooking, thereby obvhUhiff ^ 
necessity for employing paid cooks or domestic servants, they v/c'id f-” 
treated as working dependents and the work they did was to anpear III 
. II. These instructions are responsible for the returns under thh; .Siih 
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* We have already seen that the numbers in Sub-class X'l- represent no 

more than 4*2 per cent of the total work*^ 
‘ ing population.' 97*5 per cent of the 
’ workers' in this Sub-class are earners 
engaged in one or other of the three 
principal occupations, namely, Agri- 
culture, Industry and Trade. But it is 
' not possible: to assign these workers to 
their respective groups iri these Sub-classes because of the defective nature of the-, 
returns. 
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41. The marginal table shows the proportion of working dependents to 

earners in each Sub-class of occupation, 
and diagram 2 illustrates this propor- 
tion in some of the principal occupations;. 
For reasons already explained in the 
preceding paragraph. Sub-class X may 
be excluded when the ratio of working' 
dependents to earners is examined. 
Likewise the negligible numbers in. 
Sub-class XII where beggai;si vagrants 
' etc. were returned as working depend- 
ents may also be ignored. Turning- 
to the remaining Sub-classes, we find 
that the figures for working dependency 
are as a rule very low. In the import- 
ant section dealing with Agriculture,, 
there are but 29 working dependents, 
for every 1,000 earners. Industry 
receives more help, the ratio here being. 
74. Professions and Liberal Arts have 
18 and Trade but a poor 16 helpers to- 
1,000. earners. Public Force and 
Public Ailministratiori have naturally 
no working dependents. Sub-class XI 
(Insufficiently described occupations)- 

shows a ratio of 26. 

. 42. The statement in the margin gives the proportion of working 

dependency in selected Sub-classes of 
occupation for other States and Pro- 
virices. The disparity between Cochin 
on the one hand and these States and. 
Provinces on the other in this respect 
is seen to be so wide that we cannot but 
attribute it to a difference in the basis 
of the census returns. It does not 
appear likely that many • working de- 
pendents in Cochin were erroneously 
retifrned as earners, because the ratio- 
of earners will hardly support thi.s, view. 
In all probability many persons who 
were qualified to be treated as working 
dependents have been included in the 
class of non-working dependents. 
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43. The proportion of women in 
the working population of the State is 
relatively high. If Sub-class X (Do- 
mestic service) is also included, we 
shall find 921 female workers per 1,000 
male workers in the two classes of 
earners and working dependents com- 
bined ; and even when Domestic service 
is left out of consideration, there will 


.Among earners taken separately, the female ratio is found to be 49S. 
The following table gives the figures for selected Sub-classes and groups and 
it is satisfactory to note that they testify to the general accuracy of the returns. 
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In Agriculture, the ratio among non-cultivating proprietors is naturally 
much higher (Sio) than among cultivating owners (250) or tenants (226). Agricul- 
tural labourers correctly show an actual excess ol female workers. Women of 
the lower classes are engaged for field labour in large numbers, the harvesting of 
crops in particular being almost their monopoly. Under Industry, Textiles 
attract considerable numbers of fenmles, but they are far in excess’ of males in 
the industries connected with cocoanut fibre. Thousands of women of the 
lower {wders in the coastal taluks are eng.aged in these light and profitable 
pursuits which could be conveniently plied during their leisure intervals. The 
same remark applies to group 56 (basket makers etc.), the only difference being 
that it is not confined to the coastal taluks. The cottage industry of earthen- 
ware h.as almost as many women as men workers. It has already been remarked 
that rice pounding and husking are occupations pursued almost exclusively by 
women. Washing and cleaning and scavenging are other industries where they 
’predominate. The presence of a few women among toddy drawers can only 
ir.can that their income is derived from toddy drawing, the actual work being 
perftirincd by their paid agents or serv.Tnts. Sub-cl.ass IV (Transport) natural- 
ly allows a very low ratio of the weaker sex, but Sub-class V (Trade) affords 
more scope for women in groups like 130 (dealers in sweetmeats etc.) and 131 
(dairy products etc.). Public Force still retains its male sex, but Public 
.\dt:'.inl3tr.iii'.’n is no lunger the close preserve of men though, as yet, the female 
c’.cn.cnt in it is very weak. In another decade we may expect from this Sub* 
<.f ticcujjation more tangible evidence of the progress of female education 
•u.d t!;e c'eneral awakening of women. Professions and Liberal .Arts have been 
i.iirly ifverrun by the fair sex, the female ratio in groups 169 (registered medical 
p:.;i;:s'.i'.>r.'jr:, etc., representing qiulifted physicians and surgeons trained in 
' d.::.'} :r.-;dical college.* and schools), 172 (midwives, nurses etc.), 174 (profes- 
t-.'jche:., etc.) and 173 (clerks etc.) being particularly noteworthy. 

I •. e n.'turally employs mure women than men. It is to be observed 

;1 ■; » in the various Sub-cla.->je.s and groups of occupation is in strict 

- .'1 : < rdy v.ithtlic peculiar oocial and ecoiifitnic conditions of this den iely 

■ • ; M .d .State, out a1-> * with the omp iratively high level of education, 

i t,:..'. .’.a-l :;eedt./fn enj-f^.e-l hy the w(,{neu of Cochin. 
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46. Subsidiary Tables I (b) and II (b) deal with the proportion, in the 

total population, of earners who have 
returned a subsidiary occupation ; and 
we find that, of the total earning popu- 
lation of 466,726 persons, 99,763 or 21*4 
per cent have returned a subsidiaij 
calling in addition to their priccgsrl! 
occupation. The comparative sius- 
ment in the margin shows 
Travancore has relatively a larger number of subsidiary earners. The figures i:r 
Mysore and Baroda are, however, very low. Perhaps the two West CoasrSuues 
offer greater facilities for workers to pursue more than one occupation a: z 
• The numbers returned under Domestic service are also partly resoonsioi]- f:r 
the higher proportion in Travancore and Cochin. 

The statement given below shows the numbers and pronorfiorn: 
who follow each of the Sub-classes as their subsidiary occucafirin. 



Subclasses 



Subsidiarr 

-- 




AciC2lfi;=ss 


.1 

Exploitation of Animals and Vegetation 

• • 


r**?- 


III. 

Indus tiy 

• • 

.. 



IV. 

Transport 


• • 



V. 

Trade 





VI. 

Public Force 



.r- 


VII. 

Public Administration 





vni. 

Professions and Liberal Arts 





IX. 

Persons living on their income 






X. 

Domestic service 





XL 

Insufficiently described occupations 

mm 


, - 


XII. 

Unproductive 

• • 





Province or State 

Proportion per cent of 
total earners having a 
subsidiary occupation 

Travancore 

33’3 

Cochin ' .. 

21'4 

Madras , . 

tS'i 

Slysore . . 

«o '3 

Baroda 

6*9 
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Subsidiary 
occupations 
of ogrlcul- 
turlsts 


Of the three important Sub-classesi Agriculture is naturally the most' 
popular, and as many as 35*2 per cent of the subsidiary earners are engaged in. 
this congenial pursuit. ' Industry and Trade also are sSento claim appreciable 
numbers. 


47. More interesting than the above distribution of subsidiary earners 

by Sub-classes of occupation is their' 
classification based on their principal 
occupation. For this purpose we shall 
divide the total earning population into- 
tyvo classes, the first showing agri- 
cultural, and the second non-agricul- 
tural, vocations as their principal 
source of income. There are 206,142- 
earners following order i (a), Culti- 
vation, under Sub-class I as their chief 
^occupation, and out of this number 
57,850 persons representing aS’i per 
cent of the earners in the above order, and 58 per cent of the total number of 
subsidiary earners in the State, have returned a second occupation as a subsi- 
diary source of their income. Of the earners in the remaining 54 orders 
(numbering 260,584 persons), only 41,913 or i6’i per cent are seen to have 
more than one occupation. The proportion of subsidiary earners among 
agriculturists is thus higher than among nonragriculturists, but it must be 
remembered in this connection that the agriculturists who have non-agricul tural 
subsidiary occupations number only 42,757, the rest (15,093) having returned 
one of the groups of their own order (i^ [a]. Cultivation,) as thpir subsidiary 
calling. When due allowance is niade for this section among agricultural 
earners, there will be only 207 for every 1,000 earners of order i (a) having a 
non-agricultural subsidiary occupation. Among the non-agricultural earning 
population, the proportion of those who pursue agricultural callings as a subsi- 
diary source of income is as low as 72 per 1,000. 

The following table gives the distribution by occupation of subsidiary 
earners among agriculturists. 



Number 
per mille 
of earners 

Agricaltarists having subsidiary 
occupations .. 

2S1 

Nan-agriculturists having 
subsidiary occupations 

161 

Agriculturists with non-agricultural 
subsidiary occupations 

207 

Non-agiiculturists with agricultural 
subsidiary occupations .. 

72 


Sub-class 

Agricultural earners 
'(order i [a]} with 
subsidiary occu- 
pation 

Number percent In 
each Sub-class 

ALL OCCUPATIONS 



57,850 


I. 

Eaploitation of Animals and Vegetation 



^5.72^ 

27*3 

11. 

Exploitation of Minerals 



44 

•1 

III. 

Industry 



6,048 

«o’5 

IV. 

Transport 



I. >45 

2*0 

V. 

Trade 


• • 

4.2-14 

7M 

VI. 

PutUi: Force 


• • 

>4 

t* 

vu. 

PuUiu .\dniitiisiratioa 


• • 

182 

•5 

VHl. 

I'role-iitcct .nd I,ib«ral .\rts 



1.213 

3 'l 

IN. 

l''.rsv.s» U.ia;; t,:, their income 




rj 





2<5.S05 

45*3 

M. 

deusilsd occupations 



1.834 

•Vi 

Ml. 




- 
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H Sub-classes I and K are omitted, there will remain but a fourth for all 
other occupations combined. In the circumstances it may not be wrong or 
unfair to conclude that the great majority of agricultur.al workers who have 
much more leisure on their hands than workers in other spheres are not making 
proper use of their spare time, 'i'hey reveal a sad disinclination to take to 
subsidiary occupations for improving their economic condition. And their 
attitude seems to be characterised by a placid, but pathetic, contentment with 
their present lot, however unenviable it may be. 

.uS. 'rhe extent to which different c.ostes arc retaining their traditional 

’ , . “ . OceupatUS' 

occupations or have taken to other pursuits will be seen from Imperial Table by cMtot 

XI and Subsidiary Table V. The following extracts from the Census Report 

of 1901 will be found to be highly interesting and instructive in this connection. 

The searching and historical analysis of the whole subject .and the fullness of its 

treatment justify the long quotation. 

C./z/r.— U’c have \ccd that caste has flourished most luxuriantly 
on this coast, and that the dtlfcieiuiatisn has been carried on with a de;;rce of elaboration that 
has hardly any parallel elsewhere. Subsidiary Table XI has been compiled only for certain 
selected castes, but it reflects with sufficient clearness the practical economic life of the society 
and the partially occupational basis of caste, winch we have traced to the double source of 
race and occupaiiun. The ancient customs and institutions of the land subsistint; with {treater 
or less vitality, the various castes, as we have chcw'iicre shown, socially remain almost in the 
places assii’ncd to them aj^cs atto. in respect of occupalioos, few, if any. of the castes arc now 
seen as bcitti; bound to any particular callin;; by which they live, nor were they perhaps at any 
time so exclusively bound. Interest in land, or some occupation or other connected with aj^ri* 
culture, has teen a source of livelihood to most castes that have other traditional occupations. 

Besides heinst landlords, the different croups of Naiubudris have most of them distinct functions 
to discliarce, and tradition similaily .assigns complex callings to several other castes. But as 
only a few families and individuals of a caste arc so circumstanced, this f.act of complex 
(unctions may be ignored, and wc may confine our aticiition to the predominant occupation of 
a caste, assigned to it by tradition and generally implied in its current appellation. 

The iiiovcntcnt of the groups from their traditional moorings is regulated by a variety of 
circumstances, the most inipurtant of which is the supporting power of the occupations. The 
Nambudris or .Malayal: Hindu priestly class and the Ambalav.isis or temple servants represent 
two communities, each divided into groups upon a system of religious functions, and owing to 
the continuance of these functions, such systems of occupatio.ns have had a prolonged existence. 

It is instructive in this connection to institute a comparison between the Naiubudris and the 
Tamil flralmtans. The latter .ire found in almost all walks of life, having overflowed the 
limits of their traditional occupation in all available directions These and the Konkani 
Brahmans form here, as do their brethren elsewhere, two prosperous communities full of enter* 
prise and activity. They have indeed each gone through different social experiences and arrived 
at different practical conclusions, while the Namhudris, hampered by the traditions of tbs past, 
have yet to recognize that matters relating to economics are ‘a body of practical expedients to 
be amended from time to time'. As we have said elsewhere, they have not as yet begun to feel 
the pressure of material wants. But Ibougii their material existence has been so far agreeable 
and may not in the near future become insupportable, there are indications that it L> g.-adually 
ceasing to he agreeable to the extent it used to be. Their economic existence is pmzuczllr Is 
a state of numbness and inactivity, and in other respects too, tliay pressn: f=w cf rue 
istics of a progressive community. The faculties of this superior race hare bttu so 
little practical use to the progress of the Malayalis as a nation in moditu t:x.£s, - if, ^ ^ 
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jCTc, th<:r had b<«a diverted into proper channels, a sensible addition would have been 

ir.ide to the inle'.lcctnai aealrh or the MaUyali copamuniiy. which would have reacted with 
clfeet in the sphere c! nrateria! advancement. 


?.ecc.;3itioa of function in relation to caste is least possible in the case of hi^h caste 
Nayirs. As a relic of former limes, we find that the small force of Infantry (the Nayar Brigade) 
" aintaicii b> the State still "oes by the name of the ancient military caste of Kerala. .Ari-sto- 
critic msliMry leaders of the feudal ajes, who then derived their income chiefly from Landed 
; roperty. alt appear in an enfeebled state in these times of uninterrupted peace and tranquillity, 
eeme cf the "> are almost penniless, and while a few' families keep up their ancient position, most 
of th:-‘.a have lest their prestige and influence. Besides the •tovernin;; and military classes, there 
are an-.:,c; Nayari sub castes of potters, weavers, oil-mongers, copper-smiths, etc. Not only are 
ezr; rf thrse caates tound cn.ra 4 ed in any of these industries, but they even consider it a dis- 
grace :o be knov.:a by their traditional callings. Hence it is only natural that they arc not scon 
ir. c.rta: numheta under itsduslrial and commercial groups. There arc a<;ain some classes of 


?<a>sri whet arc to do personal services to the Nambudris or to their own community, but the 
ter.dr.-:cy has leen to diicontinue these services and take to other and more respcct.ablc calliniis. 
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ccv)-.u;is;c;t>. r.u icii t!u» i;t onkruijtlniy io ptotcct And ptCAcrvc themselves from unncces* 

SA?y vv'ntj,ei vrith tucun ;A>pu)4tii}>>s. In a IaiuI >vi(h jhnndAnt iiaturAl tcsourccs end inhAbilcd 
l»y <;«n:p:!cn( !.» Mspply the n AtcrUl «4tits of man, they found it c.ir.y to Arran^jc the 

life of the co:'.ii;;--iniiv ju't 4% the)* ’iishcdi And .v:cm to liAVc tfied from the first to 
bijc tie on a:? inv4!iA5>;c foandAt.ii.i. While they p'lryncd the learned and artistic pro- 

fev', ^nd the -rcie ^enrraUy cntrn-.Icd nith the t4<ii;> of war and protection, other 

in the p.-p.iUt.ua ahvAdy c.j«:nt« atnl, the mcchinio, the .irttsAtn, the immediate cuUi* 
VatotA of t.’-e sod and ntf'.v.S5, -.vstipfied the <jif/t-fcnt W4:t(% of .vscicly. The 3y;.tcm Isccartic 
or^irirt J 4» a <«!iy devcinp.*.? ihcwcsaf/, Mhe cl4».c,» ».f <;4-.tes mAintaininj; the decree of 
d'.v.'sx.ri t){ 'a; ulj'ch Jiivl been reached in CAfiy periods’, ‘vith the saccrdotAl cAstc having 
the res;'«kl.is:i id iifc in n.ost >d i!-. dcpAiti.scnii. In a -lord, tin !cf special ethnographic and 
tf.jri; i>4! C'lf ijit . r.t, A 'jt'.ci.i <d sh-cIaJ ccontn-.v MAS adopted cairying with it a notion of 
fiiisy A"-,J :rif'i:df-'f-crc y T.'.iVg’i it -ett.’cu the i.oadsti.ins i,f life, ac hin w that the land was 
Slid for h "g let a!-. nr by f. ;;!4::ciii. a^d etni-:.iu:nt!y. r,ot'-fit'istaiidin,; the ."cogrrphic il i;.o!a- 
l-cn, Ait.-.b-s f;.-;n J-. ic-gn pstl> l-cgan ", » com? in fi»!.n very early time:., and ateadily coniitncd 
So {-41.? in Mtih tl : Jr A-cd -.V tivity <.{ ii.-niigtatijn, ahich gradosliy tended to affect the 

rCvt.Ji'.ic basits ‘.d rt.e 'aa;!:» il Aocicly oalgJv*.? -a-hat tived to be supplied by 

ir!d-4,cri„u4 If i .i«:m anl .‘ai ,..r, t'evf arts and indoiSrics ha-.c hoaevef found their way 
Ijiia r'.ic«'-crc a.'.J ;;a)--.r I Lcatsici hue, nar has any <a-.tc ever t’.•■en to the situations called 
into ri!*dcr<c by the cSiar.^rin^ ,d lhs,i,:a; .m i,’ie other ban I. there hat been Ihrougiioat a 
tcadcni y ti j;;I 3 in t’-e to; rai-.tcuke in cCasioniic i.iattcra, ^o that, instead of develop* 

tnerd, «f .nr.d;i.e t^'.icoi.c p'j5-..c> ‘d dreSme and dcSetiotasion in the pursuit of their respective 
U.-iustijr-s by in . 1 ca»;r>. I'hc) -xj'* { crhaps t.ciSJec.1 to .ncct ivith thii viciijitudc from 
the fn'd, 'I hc < i*-ljs engaged in the im'..c<!iate ;.<o.accnS! >n of tniusiriea •acre, a$ they still 
t.,airdy ate. fitildaie el ijiScilcetea! c4br..jc, and naiaral'y enough, the industries have remained 
tit the <54.de an.J urdc .ci'.jcd alasr, i.t uhic'i they afre iti very early timea. Moreover, 
AS iJ.ry i.aif I'Ciin i:.i,s'.'.,r t.y Ina caste*, there has ptcvailcd among the higher 

cidei? A a ijitci i.d i<-r h (.<« upatn..-.*. t he KaJSi’ii.dri» of early times might Indeed be 
ptc'.oui'd l-‘ laic gisfsi Sh ught Jo )l;e theoretical study of industries, as they had 

;r» -7 Ji,e.**-.sc 1'< l -'sinh t.'.c v.*5*'>u» ciav-d Aith ihrit iiaditi sna) alwck of concepiioii.i 

;o {i.eir o.*Ji ; cculjar aants. liut. In c..«i>e 41! time, they have by degrees left olf even 

that patlia! a MVCiatiici aitir sa;h occupations, .’doji of the order.* i.'nmcdiatcly below them 
a'vo ha*c ralt.ndcd but j feeble hand of ■-apporl to l!:c labourj.ng caalcs, »»ho uttder a theocracy 
were .nasurally rcgaideJ mure a> means ta the end* of locrety than as ils members. .After the 
dscA)' of iSrahman luprcjnacy an tioiiskal matters, fcudalisni, which took definite shape with 
the otaldi'hmcnt of tnon.itchy (that i*. after the advent u( (he I’crumals), also worked against 
the growth of freedom and ddieciive life, by the government becoming practically vested in 
CAsir, cla** or local ehic.1 tains. In fact, il became grafted on to the caste system with iu 
complicated fciJeis arid icsliictions, anil tended to intensify the isolation of the groups and to 
pcriKtuate in particular the dcgiA.Jalion of the lower orders. Whatever advantages c.istc in 
its rctaiion to occupation might have had at a certain stage of development in giving regularity, 
Certitude and tran>)uiili(>‘ to aoc'clr, it render :d the tndusiric.s practically stagnant. .\s for 
feudalism, it no doubt suited the warlike circumstances of the times, but, when its historical 
function disappeared, the tank and file of the military orders did not direct their energies to 
iridiis.’rial art* and commerce, for they regarded these as unworthy .ind demeantng Nor could 
they, even if they h.td wislic-J, have achieved tnucii success, for the trade of the country, both 
internal and foreign, Itail long before fallen into the hands of foreigners, so that after the 
great political change, which marked the close of the iSih century, they concerned themselves 
with their ancient pursuit of agriculture, and breame at the same time devoted aspirants to 
offices under the new rr.g////v. Thus, when feudalism died hard before the dawn of the last 
Century, .itnong the general body of the people social and economic ideas did not liberate 
themselves from its influeiicci or front caste fetters. The result has been that, of the three 
great spheres of human activity — agriculture, manufacture and commerce — .'igriculture has been 
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almost the only means of livelihood of most of the Malayali castes, and we mark among them 
the phenomena characteristic of an agricultural community, vh., ‘stagnation, want of enter- 
prise, and the maintenance of antiquated prejudices’.” 


49. Conditions have changed since 1901, but it is more than doubtful 
whether they have changed to that extent which one might have reasonably 
expected from the remarkable progress made by the State in the sphere of 
modern education during the past 3 decades. For instance we find that most* 
of those castes that had well known occupations assigned to them by tradition 
are almost as much attached to these vocations as they were of old. Be it re- 
membered at the same time that stagnation, deterioration and decline have over- 
taken several of the indigenous industries during the period owing as much to 
an ever-increasing foreign competition as to the lack of that support, enterprise 
and progress which were demanded by a rapidly changing order of things, so 
much so that many of these callings are now much less profitable than in the past. 


50. 


The marginal statement gives the proportion among earners of persons 

who returned their hereditary occupa- 
tion as their principal source of income. 
Wherever available, the figures for 
1911 are also given side by side for 
purposes of comparison. It is signi- 
ficant that there are but five castes 
among the selected ones in which less 
than 50 per cent of the earners are 
engaged in their traditional occupation. 
Of the five, the Tamil Brahmans are 
the most educated, advanced, enter- 
prising and practical. Only a negli- 
gible fraction (6 per cent) of the earn . 
ers in this class still retains the tradi: 
tional occ^upation of priesthood, a frac- 
tion just sufficient to minister to the 
spiritual needs of the community, the 
rest having wisely taken to other pur. 
suits. Imperial Table XI will show 
that there is no Sub-class of occupation 
e.xcspt the disreputable last one (Beg- 
gars, Vagrants, etc.) that has not consi- 
derably benefited from the energetic 
contribution of this intellectual and 
superior race. The numbers engaged 
in Trade, Public Administration and 
Professions and Liberal Arts are 
particularly noteworthy. The Konkani 
Brahmans (not included in the marginal 
list) too are like their Tamil brethren 
so far as their attachment to their tra- 
ditional calling of priesthood is con- 
cerned, but they have for long devoted 
themaclves almost exclusively to Trade. 
The Ambalavasis and N’ayars under 
the influence of Hnglbh education 
have been deserting their hereditary 


Caste 

Proportion per cent 
of earners followinp 
traditional occupa- 
tion as their princi- 
pal calling 

Proportion percent 
of actual workers 
following their tra- 
ditional occupation 
1911 

Jliabnun— Tamil .. 

6 

• « 

llavan .. 

33 

• • 

Nayar 

40 

• • 

Kaniyan .. 

44 

- 

AmtaUvasi 

43 

56*2 

Kuduml Cbetti .. 

S« 

- 

VeliaUn 

S‘ 

- 

Vaoclaiaa .. 

54 

- 

KasaVkan 

57 

C3'6 

VtUn 

57 

71*3 

Vc.’akk.itaOvan 


3y., 


cs 


Ciakkan 

C6 

f.l '6 

Malay iW 

0 ? 

- 


fA 


i V.O:> 

7.1 

77' t 

1 

i 

70 

.. 

' A;*... •. 

i 

7 / 

CV-- 




• « ill • 


! 

* . 


! /'-'v 

, i •*» , 

-r 

; vVs 

t 


i •' ’ 


! 

1 


- . ♦ 

i 
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'Occupations in increasinpr numbers in favour of Public Administration and 
Professions and Liberal Arts. Their reluctance to take to manufacture and com- 
merce has not yet been overcome, and hence their poor representation in other 
Sub-classes like Industry and Trade. It is doubtful whether toddy drawing 
and the industries connected with it alone gave work to all Iluva workmen even 
in ancient times. The numbers engaged in- this calling form but a very small 
fraction of the earning population in the community. Even whemagriculture too 
is included in their hereditary occupation — it is well known that the Iluvans 
took to agriculture from very early days — , only 38 per cent of the Iluva earners 
will be seen to be following their traditional vocation. The remaining workers 
are distributed in the other Sub-classes. A large proportion of the agricultural, 
industrial and general labour in the State is recruited from among the Iluvans. 

51. The figures for the remaining castes reveal but little change. 
A few like the Vellalans, Velans. Pandarans, Kudumi Chettis and Kanakkans 
would appear to have drifted to a considerable distance from their old moorings, 
but most of them are so distributed in agricultural, industrial or general 
labour that we may well question the accuracy of the proportions shown against 
them. 

52. Comparing the ratios of 1931 with those of 19 ti, we observe the 
remarkable fact that the changes of two eventful decades of modernisation in 
most spheres of our activities have not affected to any appreciable extent the 
traditional occupations of a large majority of communities, a fact which cannot 
but testify to the singular strength of the system of social economy instituted in 
ancient times to suit the then conditions of societyi Of the 12 castes compared, 
3 (the Arayans, Chakkans and Kusavans) actually show a higher proportion 
of earners following their hereditary occupation. The Veluttedans, Valans, 
Pulayans, Sambavans (Parayans) and Karamalans reveal a slight fall in the 
ratio, which may be ignored in view of the fact that the working dependents 
and subsidiary earners of 1931 are not included in the figures. The proportion 
in the remaining 4 castes has fallen perceptibly. We have already seen how 
the Velakkattalavans or barbers were affected by modern fashions. The pri- 
mitive washing of the Velans is growing less popular every day, and the Velans’ 
priestcraft and tonsorial skill too are much less in demand among the classes 
served by them of old. And it has already been explained how English edu- 
cation has affected the ratio of the Ambalavasis and how general labour has 
upset the figures for the Kanakkans. 

53. The occupations of Indian Christians and Muslims deserve special 
notice. Neither of these communities is hampered by hereditary prejudices 
or predilections, and the result is seen in the economic progress of the two 
classes, and of the Indian Christians in particular. Imperial Table XI will 
show how this community is strongly represented in all the Sub-classes. As 
remarked in the third paragraph of the extract from the Census Report of 1901 
quoted above, the Indian Christians compete with the Tamil Brahmans in quasi- 
commercial callings and lead the van in industrial occupations. Indigenous 
banking which was once the monopoly of the Tamil Brahmans has now passed 
mostly into the hands of Christians, The progress of higher education in the 
community has enabled them to compete successfully with others in Public 
Administration and Professions and Liberal Arts. The catholicity of Indian 
Christians in the choice of occupations, which has been rightly emphasised in 
previous Census Reports, is once more revealed by'the occupation statistics of 
1931. The Muslims are well represented in industrial and commercial pursuits 
and appear to be economically sound. But their representation in intellectual 
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h poor o-.vin^ to a geaeral dbincHnation to ukc to literary pursuits, 
v.hich characteriieci the corarauniiy till very receat time;?. 

5 4. Before cor.crediaj this chapter, the tigures corapileci trora the returns 
f jr ;r.pnt:.;i industries recorded in colutna i a oi the schedule may be brietly 
:f.:e.»ed. It -.vas remarked in paragraph 5 above that these sutistics did not 
tr.^’.y r;pre,-ea: the groaih ot orgaaiced industries in the State, .‘\ccording to 
the inotru;:: jni Lsu-d to the census suit, any organized concern employing at 
wTh^ %o yo returned, but it is clear from the available figures that 
c-ta ambitious concerns have been omitted, apparently because t!ie in« 

itru v.ere not pruperly understood. A few* instances of short returns may 
1: cited fr'jU'. Suie Table V embodying the statistics collected from column 
t ;. There are 1,537 peraons engaged in the cultivation of lea in group 15 of Sub* 
cla.- i I ;:i hiir-erial Table X; but we find only a smaller number recorded under 
tea piantati .r. , in State Table V. The fish-curing jards at Xarakkal employ 
<. .-4'.'.icr.ible numbers, but only 2 persons are seen under this head in the 
St.it-: Tab; e. 'fiut the figures for soda water factories are simply ridiculous 
'..Hi b: icitiii: i to by any t>ne acqu.ainted in the least with local conditions. 
T- jm;::. bidi and cigarette factories, tailoring works, motor tr.inspurt, 

» r.i**'* »* iv *» I n’.ot'jf ami otear n boats arc other items that furnish instances of short, 
rct ira it is aKo r.ote.vorthy that no figures have been recorded in Sub* 

.<j. Th: bajli the returns in i(>3t being different from that of t'.>et| 
.. -..ith t;;: figures cf isyei will serve no Useful purpo.ie. The stati.i* 
c.l in tl'ic St.Ue Table will at best give an idea of some of the nuport* 
ti i.-.-hatric., in the State and the lines cf poaiible tievelopment in 
T;.: rabiec; i* treated in I’art II of this chapter, wliich Mr. V'. K. 
.. ?d. .A., IJ. Corn,, Saperin:e:iden: tif il’.c tioveram-ent Trade* 
. I r . » .i..*. • a.i .eui li, w^^ritrwji.te*!. 
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CHAPTER VIII.— OCOUPATION.—PART II.— INDUSTRIES 
AND industrial RESOURCES. 

\CQtitnbutcd by Mr. K. Achyulha Menoii^ M. A.t B, Com.i 
Siiperinlcndentt Government Trades Sc/tool, Tric/iur.] 

The problem of industrial development in Cochin does not differ materially 
from the same problem as it has presented itself in other parts of India, fndustries 
During the period succeeding the Industrial Commission Report (1916 — iS), 
when the British Provinces and some of the Indian States initiated an era of 
industrial development by their active participation in industrial ventures, and 
by extending State help to industries started by private enterprise, Cochin also 
took stock of her industrial resources and adopted various measures for their 
development. Thus the Government of the State directly undertook some 
pioneering work in this field not only by offering financial assistance to private 
enterprises but also by taking a proprietory interest in industrial concerns. 

2. The Government Stoneware Works at Chalakkudi and the Cochin 
Tanneries, Limited, owed their origin to this new policy. Of these the former stoneware 
is a purely Government concern which is yet to emerge out of the experimental the cubin'* 
stage, while a substantial portion of the capital for the Tanneries has been sub- 
scribed by the Government. It is however unfortunate that this concern had to 

stop work when it had carried on manufacture for about a year and a half only 
(1923 — 1924). The following remarks, among others, of Mr. Guthrie, some- 
time Principal of the Leather Trade Institute, Madras, who studied the question 
on the spot, will be pertinent in this connection : “Considering all things I 
think it is good business for the Cochin Durbar who are the chief share-holders 
of the company to increase their advance to the company so as to make it possible 
for regular work to be carried on in the tannery. If this advance is not made I 
see nothing for it but to wind up the company.” 

3. At the end of August 1930— 31, there were 202 joint stock com- 
panies registered in Cochin and 12 companies registered outside, working in the joint 

State. The aggregate paid-up capital of the 202 companies was Rs. 41,67,824 

Only 8 of these companies are manufacturing concerns. Evidently invest- 
ment of savings in large scale industries is not popular. What little confidence 
the neople had in industrial concerns has been rudely shaken, because the share- 
holders of certain joint stock companies, for the shares of which there was a 
real scramble to begin with, have found that their realisations fell very far short 
of their expectations. It is uphill task to restore the lost confidence. One 
principle which, however, promoters may learn with advantage from experience 
of company promotion in Cochin is to expand from small beginnings. Another 
feature to be noted in this connection is that joint stock ventures are here taking 
a communal turn as a result of which industrial and business concerns are either 
individual enterprises or joint stock companies completely managed and financed 
by one community. This is hardly desirable and it is to be hoped that it will 
soon disappear in the light of a broad outlook or spirit of ‘State development.’ 

4. Cochin cannot be said to be underbanked. Of the 202 companies 
registered in the State, 162 were banking institutions. Besides, banks registered 
in British India and Travancore have opened branches in the State and there 
are also indigenous money lending concerns. But they are all commercial banks 
and do not provide finance for block capital for industries. The registered banks 
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it was realised that it would be more profitable if the activities of the several 
-departments were co-ordinated. The Industrial Advisory Board remedied this 
• defect to some extent. But a wider organization with a larger sphere of activity 
was considered desirable and an Economic Development Committee was consti- 
tuted in 1926 to formulate suggestions for the improvement of the economic 
resources of the State. 


10. The coast line of the State (35 miles in length) is unbroken and 
near the shore water is- shallow. Hence steamers which* touched the ports of 
the State had to lie at anchor in open roadsteads about two and a half miles 
away from the coast. During the south-west monsoon from the end of May 
until the middle of August even this was impossible because of the heavy seas, 
and shipping was almost at a standstill. The few steamers that came in during 

■ the period took refuge in the smooth water anchorage known as the Narakkal 
mud banks, a geological formation of mud and oil, which, by the action of oil on 
water, keep the waters smooth. 

11. Cochin, 90 miles south of Calicut, is the most important port 
between Bombay and Colombo. It is nearer to Aden and Durban than Bombay, 
and is the natural outlet for South India. A full development of these natural 
facilities should ensure a very great increase in her trade. Between Cochin and 
Ernakulam is a stretch of backwaters connected to the sea by a natural opening 

. and capable of developing into a first class harbour safe at all seasons of the 
year for ocean-going steamers. But before steamers could enter this inner 
harbour the bar at the opening had to be removed and the backwaters made 
sufficiently deep for them. This in fact comprised the initial stages of the 
present development of the Cochin harbour*. The scheme assumed practical 
shape in 1920 — 22 when successful experimental dredging of the outer bar vras 
conducted. Regular dredging was then started and a deep channel' 540’ feet wide ' 
and 34 feet deep at low water was dredged out. By 192S it was possible for 

■ steamers to enter the inner harbour. The spoils of the dredgings have been 

utilised for the reclamation of a considerable area from the backwaters. The 
fourth stage of the harbour development recently sanctioned involves further 
improvements-such as the construction of wharves-, jetties, warehouses,^ etc., m 
the reclaimed area, and the extension of the railway from the rnaia-aai- ngnt up 
to the wharves. To facilitate, railway transport, work has .ilrecov oeea started 
for the conversion of the metre-gauge Shoranur-Ernaka---"- ra:.'.va}’ 2n-» a 
broad-stauge one. The number, of steamers that cleared rue ?--* t ^9i3' — 14 

was 1,211 with an aggregate tonnage of 834,213. In 1900;— 

harbour was open for ocean traffic, the number of si:ps ice pc.-r 

was 1,146 with an aggregate tonnage of 1,194,51^- jccr 

for which figures are available, it was 1,066 and Tiesr 

figures are significant. One notices a decrease - -- -- 

•clear the port; but their aggregate tonnage fsses::- -"i 
-of the existing depression. This emphasises a 
marine navigation that, provided there a.'s 
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years, the quantity of certain selected commodities that enter into the sea-borne, 
trade of Cochin are instructive.* The selected commodities will show that, 
organized effort may tend to increase bur exports and reduce our imports. 


EXPORTS 


Commodity 

Year 

1925—36 

1926 — 27 

1927—28 

1928—29 

1929—30 

Coffee 

cwt. 


799 

101 

461 

3,703 

loS 

Coir (anmanafactured) . 

cwt. 


406 

360 

814 

2,322 


Coir (mannfactared) 

tons 


3*.943 

29..^^2 

.32,176 

33,501 


Nux-vouiica 

cwt. 


10,500 

17,866 

15.550 

1 . 3.357 

14.464- 

Dje aad taaning aabstancea 

cwt. 


SiOsS 

1 183 


4,747 

S.173 

Oils essential— Lamongrass 

ibs. 


S 4 Sf 212 

560,346 

6.30, 54 < 

813,461 

633,553 ■ 

Oils vegetable — cocoanut ‘ 

cwt. 


383,251 

396,126 

299,918 

312,257 

372,680 

Do Otheis 

cwt. 


14,764 

24.236 

33,182 . 

13,448 

4.628 

Oilcakes 

tons 

** 

9.425 

12,899 

8,993 

10,726 

i 3 ,. 5 or 

Rubber 

lbs. 

• • 

8,o66,86r 

6,872,133 

8,506,410 

9,2.(1,674 

9.068,598 

Spices 

cwt. 

• • 

34.763 

27,136 

53,093 

.30,118 

36,761 

Tea 

lbs. 

• • 

11 549.029 

<5.545.923 

<4.037,97^ 

17,416,131 

17,984,874 

Wood and timber 

c. tons 


735 

.. 2.254 

1 . 9.39 

1.540 

1,130- 

Cordage and ropes of ve> 








getable fibres 

cwt. 


66,132 

65,043 

58.426 

64,365 

64,961 

llcmp (raw) 

cwt. 


3 ,£ 8 i 

3.347 

1.583 

1.426 

2,600 


IMPORTS 


Commodity 





Year 





1925—26 


1927—28 

1928 — 29 

1929—30 

Cement 

tons 


1.473 

1,728 

3,509 

3.353 

2.556 

Marhinery and Millwork 
(value) 

Rs. 


3.39.317 

3,95,268 

15.73.504 

6,22,291 

4.17.038 

Manures 

tons 


1.654 

1,745 

3.039 

4.157 

3.079' 

Paper and paste board (value) 

Ks. 


3,93.540 

3.14.769 

3.59.454 

3.56,759 

3.96,350 

Soap 

cwt. 


4.710 

4.809 


6,320 

7.881 

Stationery (except paper) 

(value) 

Rs. 


1.14.487 

- 72.077 

53.325 

1.17,382 

1,28,498- 

Textile (twist and yarn) 

lbs. 


30,400 

800 

3,000 

4.593 

20,708 

Tc.tttlcs (ptecegoods) 

yds. 


4.807,939 

7,184,347 

6,682,533 

6,845.934 

i2,29i,Sf9> 

l‘..!dy (rice in husk) 

tons 


56.741 

37.983 

54.628 

63.786 

66,356- 

lUe: (not la husk) 

tons 


153.898 

166,643 

«37,oot 

126,818 

131,957 

a{;4 

cwt. 


8,954 

10,300 

6,979 

4.965 

4.373 

Mut.hvi grois of 

boxes 


179.SCO 

177.553 

237.510 

704, ?7S 

378.060- 

iU-cHl Oil— Ketjsiae 



6.758.673 

6,790.861 

7.838.458 

3.933,058 

8,906,819 

•J--— trisUhir 

cat. 

• • 

541 

1,586 

3.571 

2 .. 58 I 

97» 


* ulicu Insa suid Exporti at each Fticcipal port of the Prc5!de&C> 

«.! f ii',— 30* 
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The following explanation may be helpful in this connection ; 

(a) Travancore and British Malabar have a considerable share in the 
trade of Cochin port ; but this does not detract from the value of the figures in 
so far as they apply to Cochin, because all the three regions present the same 
trade features. It is not possible to get separate figures for this State only. 
This fact has to be borne in mind whenever reference is made to the sea-borne 
trade figures of Cochin. 

(b) A careful study of the figures will show that the depression in trade 
has not led to any appreciable fall in the figures for individual commodities 
given in the statements. Indeed some of the items are seen to have registered 
■an actual increase. This goes to prove that the trade demand of Cochin port 
is inelastic as it deals more in necessaries than in luxuries. 

' 13. Till the middle of the last century there were no good roads in the 

State and inland trade was carried on almost entirely by backwaters and rivers 
■and connecting canals. There are 120 miles of these waterways extending from 
far off Ponnani in the north to distant Triv'andrum in the south. They pro- 
vided excellent means of transport for conveying the commodities of the interior 
to the ports and thus contributed to the early economic development of the 
State. With the coming in -of the ‘road mania* "the canals began to be neglected, 
though even to-day a considerable amount of traffic passes through them. 

14. It w'as in the forties of the last century that a vigorous policy of 
road and bridge construction w’as inaugurated in the State. Ever since the 
Government have paid the closest attention to the question of the building and 
improvement of roads, and miles of roads have been opened from time to time. 
To-day the State is well served with a net-work of good metalled roads of which 
about 500 miles are maintained by the Public Works department and the four 
municipalities, and about 600 miles by the 86 Village Panchayats. Within the 
last five or six years there has been an astonishing growth in motor traffic and 
this finds its way into almost all the villages of the State. This has once again 
necessitated the construction of numerous bridges and the maintenance of the 
roads in good condition. The Panchayat roads are for the most part unmetalled, 
but they allow' motor traffic. Recently a permanent Road Board of officials and 
non-officials has been constituted to study the question of roads and their useful 
extension. 

13. The Cochin State Railway is a metre-gauge line running for 65 
miles from Shoranur to Ernakulam. It is completely owned by the State, but it 
is managed by the South Indian Railway Compan)', Limited, under an agree- 
ment. The State’s share of profits on its working has been increasing ard £a 
recent years it has been paying a return of 7 to 8 per cent on the cr:rcnZ 
investment of about 76 lakhs of rupees. We have already seen that the £5 
being converted into a broad-gauge one in connection v/ith the dereT.'cctert rf 
the Cochin harbour. There are other schemes also of railway ex-easfbr, tr the 
interior under Government consideration. 

16. The chief means of transport for working the foress Tsre eistcnrtt . 
labour, pack bullocks, carting, floating and rafting. These cotZftucrh-etccess ^ 
to some of the thick virgin-forest regions where the extractahZe rtmrntbr i£ ---> 
ber was found out by a survey to be enormous. Accordirghr schistte ci 

■constructing a Forest Tramway was put through and it -was ±ir 

in 1905. The Cochin State Forest Tramw'ay is 52 miles iir rats 

about 128 square miles of forest area. By its means kege.itzxnuries 
species of timber are being extracted and transported tc -r-r^ 
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and sold there to the best advantage. The extension of the line to the British 
Ananialai hills may further strengthen the port of Cochin as the principal outlet 
for the rubber,, tea and timber of the hinterland. 

17. Wood serves as the main fuel supply for all the steam engines work- 
ing in the State. It is only the railway that has replaced it by coal. The lower 
calorific value of wood fuel is, however, compensated for by its comparative 
cheapness. It is possible that the harbour improvements would make the 
transport of coal into Cochin cheap. In that case wood fuel is not unlikely to 
be confined to household use in the future. Even otherwise the world tendency 
to replace wood and coal by the more economic and convenient oil-fuel has 
affected Cochin also, which accordingly has begun to show a preference for oil. 
engines. 

18. There is one other potential source of power which, if fully 
developed, could make it very cheap in the State. The physical features and. 
rainfall condition of the State are such that there are waterfalls in the 
Chalakkudi river which can be profitably harnessed to generate electric 
power. Up on the hills 30 miles from Chalakkudi station on the Cochin 
Railway are the waterfalls of Poringalkuttu, a fall of about 500 feet, which can 
generate without storage some 3,300 horse power. The project was investigated 
in detail by experts 15 years ago and again during the last year and a regular- 
scheme complete with sketches and estimates has been placed in the hands of 
the Government. If the necessary finances are forthcoming, it can be launched 
immediately. A survey of the existing load market has shown that it can be; 
put on a profitable working basis as soon as power is made available. 

19. Fully exposed to the force of the Arbaian sea branch of the south- 
west monsoon, the State has a normal rainfall of 117*8". Precipitation increases- 
in intensity as we proceed towards the ghat area in the .east which supports a 
thick growth of luxuriant natural vegetation. This constitutes the forests of the- 
State, an extent of 582*25 square miles (about 39 per cent of the total area of 
the State). In the first decade of the present century the forests represented 
about 43 per cent of the total area. It is evident that the forests are being; 
cleared for cultivation purposes under the pressure of increasing popu- 
lation. 

20. The forests abound in such valuable timbers as teak, rose-wood and 
ebony and common jungle woods like iriil (X'ylia dolabriforrnis), vedan koma- 
(Bignomia xylocarpa), kiinni vaka (Albizza odoratizzima) and many other well- 
known timbers. There are innumerable species awaiting further exploitation. 
The total outturn of timber during the period August 1930 — 31 was 27,975 candis- 
of 12 ?,'i cubic feet each. In addition a quantity of 4,500 tons of fuel was also- 
removed. Teak wood and rose wood are established timbers and costly. Jungle 
wood on the other hand is comparatively cheap because of its supposed inferiority,, 
though it is being used as a. useful substitute for teak for furniture and house- 
building purposes. Wood technologists are demonstrating that by chemical 
treatment jungle wocd could be used for all kinds of structural work. In the 
light of this new process the rich supply of jungle wood in the State Forests, 
is likely to prove a source of growing industrial wealth; 

21. Minor forest produce like cardamom, honey, bees-wax, nux vomica^ 
etc., worth thousands of rupees, are being removed from the State forests every 
year. A scientific survey of the forests may perhaps bring into economic 
importance many minor products that are now being wasted, because they arc 
but imperfectly known. 
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Soft wood for match making is known to exist in the State forests. There 
are two match factories in Trichur employing on an average 400 persons daily 
in addition to finding part time occupation on a piece-work system for scores of 
families employed in making the empty boxes. • The two factories are between 
them producing about 90,000 gross of match boxes annually, and protected by a 
heavy import duty there is scope for further expansion. Thousands of gross of 
boxes are being imported into the State every year while the local matches are 
finding a market in the dry regions of the Madras Presidency. The factories 
should be improved to produce matches that can stand the most moist days of 
the monsoon months, before they can find a local market. The most common 
timbers used at present are poola (Bombaxmalabaricum) and elavit (Eriodendron 
anfractuosumj while there are other varieties which could be chosen with equal 
•success. The most suitable timber has to be experimented upon and its pro- 
duction concentrated in regular plantations. 

22. Bamboo pulp after exhaustive experiments has been found to be paper manu- 
equal to wood pulp for paper manufacture. The strength of bamboo paper has 

been tested and found to be actually greater than that of paper made out of sabai 
grass, the most common raw material used in North Indian paper factories. 

Bamboos grow in plenty in our forests and two to three lakhs of these are being 
cut and removed from the forests annually. In 1930 — 31 Cochin imported 
34,491 cwts. of paper and paste-board valued at Rs. 1,91,151*. When the 
contemplated hydro-electric scheme materialises, the possibilities of a paper 
factory seem to deserve special investigation. 

23. Rainfall in Cochin is not only heavy but regular as to time and Ao-rfcuiturai 
quantity. The net area sown in the State is 507,836** acres, representing about products 
53 per cent of the total area. The following statement gives a general idea of the 

area under some of the important crops which supply most of the raw materials 
for the industries of the State. 


Rice 

307,434 

acres. 

Millets and Ragi 

7.699 

>1 

Pulses and other food grains 

46,600 

>> 

Cocoanut 

47,986 

II 

Ground-nut 

16,571 

II 

Other oil seeds 

10,668 

II 

Sugar-cane 

Fruit and vegetables including 

6S2 

1 

root crops 

74.2S7 

II 


The State is not at all self-sufficient regarding its food products. In 
1930 — 31, 56,486 tons of unhusked paddy valued at Rs. 36,05,332 and 183,206 
tons of rice (husked), the staple food of the State, valued at Rs. 1,76,54,331 
were imported into the port of Cochin in addition to 27,954 tons of other grains 
valued at Rs. 41,71,856. During the same period Calicut and Aleppy imported 
60,605 and 25,147 tons of rice respectively and it might therefore be assumed 
that a considerable proportion of the imports into Cochin was for State use. 
This leaves out of account the large quantity of paddy and rice imported by 
road. It was during the war-period when imports suffered that the problem of 
food scarcity was brought home to the State and, as stated in Chapter I, all 
■ possible measures are being adopted to increase the area under cultivation. The 

* The quantity imported by rail is not included here. 

**The3e statistics refer to 1927 — 2S and are taken from the Agricultural staUstics of India, Part II 
Issued by the department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, India. ‘ The total area under occnpa; 
tion and cuIUration in 1930 — 31 was SoS,3S7 acres. 
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present iniernational position of agriculture is one of over-production and fall in 
the price of commodities. When cheap foreign grains are flooding the market, 
it is not worth while for Cochin to be self-sufficient. Further the census 
returns show that, of the total population, 247,000 persons are directly 
employed on land. In other words there is one person to every 2*5 acres 
of culti\-ated land. When compared with 1921, there is to be noted 
a decrease in the area of the average individual holdings. Land fpr 
cultivation is limited in the State; and there is therefore a limit to the extent to 
which agriculture can afford to absorb increasing numbers of workmen. The 
adoption of intensive and improved methods of cultivation may ease the situation 
to a certain extent ; and the raising of suitable raw materials for the building up 
of small industries in agricultural villages, which will give subsidiary occupa- 
tion to agriculturists, and thus partly alleviate the evils of over-crowding, will 
also be a move in the right direction. 


24. Trade and Industries in Cochin are getting organized. We have 
seen that in 1930 — 31 there were 214 joint stock companies working in the 
State. Of these 8 are industrial concerns. In addition there are 96 factories* 
that come under the Factory Regulation. There are no official statistics avail- 
able, showing the number of operatives employed in them. According to certain 
figures supplied by the Inspector of Factories, the total number of persons 
employed in 67 of the 104 factories is seen to be about 10,000. If the remaining 
37 factories also are taken into consideration, the number employed in organized 
industries of the regulated factory type only should be much more than that 
returned at the census. In addition there are the joint stock trading concerns 
and small unregulated factories, which for census purposes are all organized. 
As such it does not pay us to study the census figures for organized industries 
as tliey cannot give us a helping lead* The fact is occupational analysis in census 
returns is on the most restricted scale and only tendencies of a very general 
character could be indicated. Even this is made difficult as there are no offi- 
cial statistics to act as checks. But the very increase in numbers is striking. 
.At the end of the intercensal period the population of the State has increased 
by 23 per cent. There are 187,371 more earners and wonting dependents in 
1931 than actual workers in 1921 and the decade has had to find increased 
occupational accommodation for these additional numbers. How this new 
desnanti as represented by the increased population has been met by the different 
cccupations is fully explai.ned in Part I of this chapter. We have only to 
observe that the decade has registered an absolute decrease in the number 
employed in industries which is for the most part explained by the transition 
from the dusn.-atic tu the factory system of production, which always throws out 
of adjustment a number cf cottage workers. Even this has a redeeming feature 
in that n'.' it o: those thus displaced are women. But woman ‘wage-earner’ as 
distinct iro:a v.oman ‘home-worker’ is assuming importance in the State. There 
■ 3 ..Ly acute unemployment among the educated middle classes- And the remedy 
th.4,: iU44i;.>ts iis-if to provide means of living for the increasing numbers is 
rapid sadujtriali'atlun by the multiplication of factories and industrial establish- 
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Cocoanut oil pressing is an important organized industry. The coastal 
taluks of Cochin, with a well distributed rainfall and their sandy soil containing 
plenty of decayed vegetable matter, are particularly suitable for the growth of coanut oil 
the cocoanut palm. The dry kernal of the nut gives an oil which is edible and 
•at the same time suitable for making soaps and margarine. The increasing 
demand for the oil and the consequent increased prices have stimulated the 
activity of the people in planting trees and in expressing oil.* Malabar copra 
(dried kernal of the cocoanut) in general yields a high quality oil and, under the 
trade name of ‘Cochin oil’, it has always commanded a good price in the world’s 
markets. Oil pressing was a cottage industry from time immemorial. But the 
heavy demand for the oil has been displacing the country chucks by mills worked 
by power, of which there are 13 oil mills and 8 combined rice and oil mills. 

In 1930 — 31 ten of the mills are reported to have produced about 3^ million 
gallons of oil. The total export of oil during the same period from the port of 
Cochin was 4,441,156 gallons valued at Rs. 68,81,189. During the last decade 
the highest figure of Rs. 1,54,99,596 was reached in 1921 — 22. The decrease 
noted in the value of exports is solely due to fall in price. Cochin mills depend 
for their raw material on the State productionas well as imports from Travancore. 

In 1907 the Travancore Government imposed a heavy export duty on copta. At 
tlie same time there was an increasing export of copra to the continental countries 
of Europe from Cochin. And the Cochin mills received a set back- In fact 
several mills were transferred to Travancore. During the closing years of the 
last decade the export of copraixorca. Cochin was hardly anything. In 1930—31 
it was only 46 tons valued at Rs. 8,826, On the other hand the low prices 
prevailing in Ceylon have made it possible for oil-millers in Cochin to import 
•Ceylon copra. There is no knowing whether these tendencies will continue. 

The mills with the exception of the Tatas are comparatively small concerns and 
they are following an individualistic policy. By a system of ‘rationalisation’ the 
•industry can be put on a more profitable basis. 

26. Paouac or oilcake is also an important item of export. 10,665 

•of this article valued at Rs. 8,57,508 was exported from the port of Cochin in oiicake 
1930 — 31. This is the lowest figure for the last ten years. Evidently the de- 
pression has affected this trade. The largest quantity exported during the 
decade was in 1922 — 23 w'hen poonac valued at Rs. 22,21,438 was shipped from 
the port of Cochin. 

27. Some of the mills have also taken to other oil seeds like marowtti^ 

•castor, gingelly, etc. Giugelly is cultivated as a second crop in single crop wet other oils 
lands. The cultivation of gingelly and the extraction of its oil on a scale which 

is more extensive than the present cannot but be profitable since gingelly oil 
has a local demand and thousands of maunds of it are being imported annually 
into the State. 


28. Malabar has almost the monopoly for lemon-grass (Andropogon 
Schcenanthus) oil which is largely in demand in Europe and America for the 
manufacture of soaps and scents. From the port of Cochin a quantity of 41,886 
gallons of this oil valued at Rs. 5,25,512 was exported in 1930 — 31. The contri- 
bution of this State towards the trade is quite insignificant. Lemon-grass is 
growing wild in our forests. Its regular cultivation and the organized production 
of oil from it will be profitable industries. But nothing could be done immediately 
as there is a heavy slump in this trade. 

29. The different oils expressed in the State can serve as raw- materials 
for the manufacture of soaps. The Tatas have already taken to this industry 


Soap 


* 


The present depression has serionsly affected Uiis indnstiy, and several oil mills have been temporarily 
closed dotrn. 



Coir manu- 
facture 


Otber fibres 


Cotton wea- 
ving 
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and their soaps have begun to command markets. There are a few other small 
soap-works also doing unorganized business. In spite of this we find that there 
is actually an increasing import of this toilet necessity into Cochin. This chemi- 
cal industry deserves to be organized on a sound basis since both the raw 

materials and the market are at hand. 

• 

30. Coir is the fibre extracted from the husk that encloses the cocoanut. 
The extraction of this fibre and the preparation of coir yarn have been essential 
Cochin industries as far back as can be traced. The husk is soaked in water 
for about 6 to 12 months and the fibre is beaten out by hand. The ‘retting’ 
that is neces-sary localises the industry in the coastal regions, though in the 
interior tracts unsoaked fibre which is inferior to the soaked in strength and. 
colour is prepared. Europe was a market for unmanufactured coir; but with the 
increase in the manufacture of coir in Cochin and Travancore -export of fibre 
has been decreasing. At the same time exports of manufactured coir are on 
the increase. In 1930 — 31 manufactured coir, including yarn, mats and matting* 
weighing 539,480 cwts- and valued atRs. 86,34,681, was exported from Cochin, 
The highest value of export during the last decade was in 1921 — 22 when manu- 
factured coir worth Rs. 1,15,37,502 was shipped from the port. The large 
decrease in the value of export is due to the fall in the price of the commodity. 

During the same period a quantity of 51,484 cwts. of cordage and rope 
also was exported. Most of this goes to the other Indian ports and the average 
quantity of export has been kept up. It may dQ_-Wfillio^p foreign markets for 
these articles as coir ropes are found to possess good wearing qualities in water. 
The manufacture of coir has always-^'een a domestic occupation in the coastal 
districts. With the incasing demand for coir products factories are springing 
up and there are six,f Vhem in operation to-day. 

31. Xfete are jfmany other fibrous plants growing wild in the State, out 
°^JffJ\i9^'i&pes of ^varying thickness, intensity and strength and mats and 
mattings are being vmanufactured. In 1930— 31 « 570,842 square yards of such 
mats and mattingjii' were shipped from the port of Cochin. Hemp is grown in 
the State but it^ fibre is now used only to provide warp for grass mats. Vakka 
(Sterculia villo,«ria) gives a stout and strong rope. Wild in the plains and forests 
errows the sedg;e grass (Cyprous corimbosus) with which are made mats of excel- 
lent quality ffor every day use and as cheap substitutes for carpets (the ordinary 
size being 6"^ 3"). Their prices range from a few annas to twenty-five rupees or 
even morer. 'Mats of any and every kind of design are worked out of the grass 
by the Ka^kalans, a sort of gypsies of the State, of whom there are 732. . 

Sinuilarly mats made out of the screw-pine leaves (Pandanus oderatisimus) 
are also meeting household and coarse packing requirements. The manufacture 
of these mws is now a cottage industry and those engaged in the pursuit are 
dointr thingXoff and on according to their convenience. There is. a market for. 
these articles,' if they could be supplied in a business-like fashion. Private 
capitalists would do . well to open small factories to collect weavers of these mats 
and thus organize the trade. 

32. One other vegetable fibre, which the soil and heavy rainfall of the 
State do not permit of successful- cultivation, but on which an industry has 
o-rown up, deserves special mention. As in other parts of India, so here also 
cotton weaving has been a hereditary occupation, the castes in Cochin engaged 
in this trade being chiefly the Chaliyans, Kaikolans and Chedars (Devangans of 
the Caste .Table), together numbering about 9,000. The importance of the 
industry in the economy of the State is very much of a local character. It must’ 
be said to the credit of the weavers that in the manufacture of certain varieties 
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of cloth favoured by the local people they stand unrivalled, but when it comes 
to cloth in competition with that manufactured in power mills they must 
acknowledge defeat. The present '‘Buy Indian” mentality is an opportunity to 
organize them as well as those engaged in other industries. It is a happy sign 
of the times that, under ihe Staadesi stimulus, small weaving factories equipped 
with improved appliances are being opened by enterprising private individuals. 

There is also one large scale factory, the Sitaram' Spinning and Weaving Mills, 
Limited, Trichur, equipped with up-to-date machineries and employing on an 
average 1,300 persons a day. Their total production of cloth in 1931 — 32 was 
7,471,279 yards. That there is scope for the expansion of this industry in the 
State is evidenced by the large import of cheap mill made cloth. A quantity of 
i3«207,09i yards of piece-goods valued at Rs. 65,33,963 was landed at the port 
of Cochin in 1930 — 31. Most of this belongs to the coasting trade, though it is 
noteworthy that the import of foreign cloth into Cochin is increasing while other 
Indian ports are recording a decrease. 

33. The Chakkiliyans and Tolkollans who together number more than 
2,400 at the present census follow leather industry as their traditional occupation, indiutry 
Of late,' however, enterprising Christians, Muslims and Jews have been organizing 
small workshops for the manufacture of sandals, slippers, boots, shoes, 
suit-cases, brief-bags, irrigation buckets, etc. There are several of these shops 
employing a dozen or more workmen in the important towns of the State, and 
it is estimated that the quantity of tanned hides and skins consumed by them is 
between 4 and 3 thousand cwts. annually. This is now imported from outside, 
while the raw hides and skins available in the State are collected and exported 
by small dealers. There is therefore scope for a successful tannery in Cochin, 
though past attempts have been failures. Thus a small concern started at 
Trichur in 1904 failed because of bad management and lack of technical know- 
ledge; and we have seen from paragraph 2 above that the ambitious project of 
the Cochin Tanneries, Limited, shared the same fate. Here the best part of 
the capital was locked up in land and buildings and plant and machinery, so 
much so that the company had not even the minimum necessary working capital 
when work was to be started. Even now it is not perhaps too late to begin 
work on a small scale and carry the project to ultimate success as Mr. Guthrie 
has suggested. 

• 34. The geology of the State is such that it provides materials for 
building purposes and for the successful conduct of a ceramic industry. This Ceramic 
has been a cottage industry with the hereditary potters (Kusavans and Odans), *'*‘*‘“‘*y 
of whom there are about 4,800 in the State. They supply common earthen 
vessels for the domestic use of the poorer classes. Cheap metal-ware is rapidlj' 
displacing earthen-ware and hence this industry is on the decline. 

The red clay deposits in certain parts of the State have been tested 
found to be highly suitable for the manufacture of bricks, terracottah ?--.j -ilas, 
and an expanding industry in the manufacture of tiles and bricks has aZreafv 
been built up. There are at present 34 brick and tili factories in the Stas szd 
this industry has accordingly been completely taken out of the potters’ hards. 

Correct figures showing the output of these factories are not available, hrrahanr 
21 of them, together employing a 1,000 labourers, are known to 2iare naou- 
factured 8,646,600 tiles and bricks in 1930-31. If the outturn of the rdher i-» 
factories also are included, the total must exceed lo millions. These 
bricks are very much in demand in the State and the supply is aZs^ sriErfenr 
meet in part the requirements of South Malabar, Travancore .-f rs^ 

eastern districts of the Madras Presidency. 
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The economic occurrence of various kinds of raw material for a ceramic 
industry in the State has not yet been fully ascertained. The Government 
Stoneware Factory at Chalakkudi was started with the object of manufacturing 
glazed wares. The factory did not succeed in this particular line and now it is 
making minton tiles, drainage pipes, firebricks and vitrified stable-bricks; which 
compare very favourably with similar articles of standard specification. Some 
experts opine that for the particular variety of glazed wares, for which the factory 
was opened, the necessary raw materials do not occur in the State. In the cir- 
cumstances a survey of them seems essential. 

35. Interested promoters are very sanguine about a cement factory in 
the State. We are importing about 5,000 tons of portland cement a year, about 
half of which comes from abroad and the other half from Indian cement factories. 
As we have no successful cement works in Southern India, the prospects of a 
cement factory in Cochin are worth investigation. Shells are gathered in large 
quantities from the backwaters and they are burnt in lime-kilns to supply cement 
for pointing and plastering. 

Laterite which is peculiar to Malabar and which is particularly suitable 
for building purposes is used for the masonry work of all substantial structures. 
Likewise granite is used for the foundations of buildings, for walls, road-metal- 
ling and the preparation of concrete. The quarrying .of laterite and granite is 
thus an industry of importance which supports considerable numbers. 

36, The Malabar coast below the Western Ghats has climatic conditions 
and surface features favourable for the cultivation of coffee, tea and rubber. 
Plantations of these are growing in importance in the State. The Nelliampathi 
hills attracted foreign capitalists from early times as a suitable area for coffee 
cultivation, and between the years 1862 and 1870 about 9,470 acres were leased 
out to various companies and private individuals. Most of the coffee is exported, 
and owing to want of transport facilities, the acreage under cultivation has been 
decreasing and to-day there are only about 6,000 acres under coffee. The 
Nelliampathi ghat road recently opened is likely to overcome transport diffi- 
culties, and it may have a happy reaction in increasing the acreage under coffee 
and tea (for tea is displacing- coffee to a certain extent). Rubber among 
plantation industries has the greatest acreage to-day. The first rubber plantation 
was started in 1905 in Palapilli hills. Ever since the number of plantations has 
been increasing and’ to-day there are seven of them with an aggregate area of 
about 10,000 acres. In. 1930 — 31, 8,462,303 lbs. of raw rubber valued at 
Rs. 51,41,690 was exported from Cochin. The highest figures during the last 
decade were reached in 1925 — 26, when 8,066,861 lbs. of rubber valued at- 
Rs. 1,03,83,349 was exported. The difference between the two sets of figures 
is remarkable and it gives an idea of the extent to which the price of rubber has 
fallen. As a result there has been a. set back in the production of rubber and 
the factories are busy getting inactive. The prices are so low that they do not 
meet the cost of production, not to speak of interest on capital and profit. 

37. The growth of factories equipped with machineries worked by power 
has necessitated the import of machinery and mill-work. ’ This has been an 
expanding import commodity, and the depression is responsible for the low ' 
value of- imports in 1930—31, which amounted to Rs. 2,94,730 only. But the 
import of iron and steel as raw materials for the manufacture of spare parts is not 
encouraging. There are a few foundries in Trichur and Maltancheri, but they 
cannot cope with the existing demand. The increase in. motor traffic and the: 
development .of the harbour are sure to call for the services of more and better 
equipped foundries and smithy shops than there are to-day. . 
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Metal industries remind us of Moosaris, the hereditary belhmetal workers 
of Cochin. There are about 1,500 of them in the State. They make all kinds 
of vessels, from ‘a tiny cup to a cauldron thirty feet in diameter and weighing 10 
hundred weights’ and lamps, bells, etc. Though the methods employed by 
them are old-fashioned, the articles turned out are of the best quality. A search 
of old aristocratic family houses will bring to light from the ‘rubbish heap’ 
precious jewels of the Moosaris* art like bell-metal mirrors of the highest polish 
and beautiful images of every description. A few small factories for the 
manufacture and sale of bell-metal articles opened at convenient centres 
and worked on improved methods would surely succeed financially. Cheap- 
aluminium wares have affected the Moosaris’ trade very adversely. 

Sheet metal work they can pursue with advantage. It is pertinent 
to note here that the bell-metal workers of Katavalloor in Talapilli taluk, who 
do plates by the hammering process, arc prospering much better than other 
iMoosaris because -of the comparative cheapness of the articles they make. 

Trade in Katavalloor is also better organized than elsewhere- 

38. This is one of the few industries in Cochin where machinery has Wood work 
3'et to force access. True there are saw-mills in the State, but all branches of 
wood-work are in the hands of hereditary carpenters (Asaris), of whom there 

are more than 23,000. They are good workmen and some of them excel as 
carvers. But the latter lack encouragement, and therefore they do carving only 
as a subsidiary occupation without making any attempt to specialise in the art. 

Their development is typical of the -development of cottage workers in general, 
and after a reference to the.problem of the cottage worker, we shall close this 
article. 

39. We have seen Jhow theru is a tendency on the part of industries in 

Cochin to get organized on. modern, factory lines. It is remarkable that, in ^ttagelndus- 

splte of this tendency, the State is in ‘substantial possession' of its cottage 
industries, even though cheap machine-made goods are everywhere available. 

More than 80 per cent of those engaged in industries as earners and working 
dependents are pursuing them on a, domestic basis. In paragraph 33 above, it 
was stated that the artisan weaver was supreme in the manufacture of certain 
special varieties of cloth favoured by the locality. It is such specialised pro- 
ducts that have kept them going in the face of competition. At the same time, 
competition is leaving its mark on the earning capacity of the unorganized 
cottage workers. A two-fold remedy suggests itself for the removal of the 
defects of the present situation. It is education and organization. The artisans 
have to be trained in the use of improved tools and methods and sub-division of 
processes, so that their technical skill may improve. Further, they have also 
to be taught to be business-like. This cannot but lead to enhanced efficiency, 
cheap production and increased demand. If new markets for the various pro- 
ducts are also captured through advertisement, the cottage industries will be 
assured of a bright future. The Industrial Exhibitions held by the Government 
at regular intervals in different centres have been of some assistance in this' con- 
nection. But the real solution for the problem lies in the organization of Indus- 
trial Co-operative Societies for the' production and sale of the artisans’ products. 

An individual debt-ridden artisan is helpless, and if he is left to himself, he can 
only move in a vicious circle, and be exploited by enterprising middlemen. It is 
here that the help of the Co-operative Societies is required. In the initial stages 
the opening of Government stores fpr the sale of cottage industry products may 
also be of considerable use. The results, achieved by such stores in some of the 
Indian States like Mysore and Hyderabad are encouraging. A store may be 
organized here'also. Even if this involves some risk in the early stages, 
it is justifiable in view of the supreme importance of the whole question relating 
to the economic progress and well-being of Jthe artisan classes. 
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Number per 
10,000 of total 
population 

Percentage recorded 

Class, Sub-class and Order 


In cities and 
urban indus* 
Iriai areas 

In rural 
areas 

I 


2 

3 


NON-WORKINQ DEPENDENTS 

•» 

4,004 

13 

83 

ALL OCCUPATIONS: 





[EARNERS (PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION) AND 
WORKING DEPENDENTS] 


S.596 

' 11' 

89 

A. PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS 


s.t.H 

3 

97 

I, Exploitation of Animals and Vc{!ctation 


2,t3l 

3 

97 

j. Pasture and Agriculture 

•• 

s,053 

2 

98 

(a) Cultivation 


I.7M 


93 

(b) Cultivation of special crops, fruit, etc. 


313 


97 

(c) Forestry 

• • 

25 

5 

95 

(d) Stock raising 

• • 

6 s 

3 

97 

(c) Raising of small animals and insects 

»• 

»• 

• • 

tco 

2. Fishing and Hunting 

• t 

7S 

5 

95 

II. Exploitation of Minerals 

• • 

• • * 

tS 

82 

4. Non-Metallic Minerals t 

•• 

»• 

18 

Si 

B. PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL 
SUBSTANCES 

• • 

1.364 

»s 

85 

III, Industry 

• • 

89s 

tl 

89 

5. Textiles 

• • 

339 

7 ‘ 

93 

6. Hides, skins and Hard materials from the animal 
kingdom 

• • 

4 

=5 

75 

7. Wood' 

• • 

m 

10 

90 

8. Metals 


36 

t7 

83 

9. Ceramics 

• • 

26 

3 

57 

10. Chemical products, properly so called and analogous 

«» 

3* 

30 

70 

1 1. Food Industries 

• • 

74 

to 

90 

12. Industries of dress and the toilet 

• • 

83 

Z2 

88 

13. Furniture Industries 

• • 

X 

93 

7 

14. Building Imlustries 

• • 

(38 

zz 

89 

15. Construction of means of transport 

• • 

X 


69 

16. Production and transmission of Physical force 

• • 

• • 

95 

5 

17. Miscellaneous and undefined Industries - 

• • 

4» 

2** 

' 78 

IV. Transport 

• • 

Z2Z . 

28 

73 

19. Transport by water 

• • 

38 

31 

69 

20. Transport by road 

• • 

73 

27 

73 

21. Transport by rail 

• • 

8 

18 

82 

22i Post OffiC0| Telegraph and Telephsne services 

• • 

2 

3J 

63 

y. Trade 

• • 

348 

22 

78 

23. Banks, establishments of credit, exchange and 
insurance 

• • 

2X 

34 

66 
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I {a)-~ General distribution, by. occupation 
[Earners {principal occupatio7i) and working dependents^* — {coni^ 




Number per 

Percentage recorded 

Class, Sab'Class and Older 


10,000 of total 
- population 

In cities and 
urban indus- 
trial areas 

In rural areas 

1 


2 

u 

4 ' 

24. Brokerage commission and export 

•• 

X 

34 

66 

2j. Trade in textiles 

•• 

t? 

26 

74 

26. Trade in skins, leather and fnrs 

•• 

X 

S 7 

43 

27. Trade in wood 

•• 

6 

16 

S 4 

28. Trade in metals 

•• 


SS 

4 S 

29. Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 


3 

7 

93 

30. Trade'in chemical prodncts 

•• 

5 

33 

67 

31. Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

«• 

4 a 

26 

' 74 

32. Other trade in food-stnf& 

•• 

173 

IS 

SS 

33, Trade in clotlung and toilet articles 

•• 

t 

63 

.37 

34. Trade in furniture 

•» 

S 

20 

So 

33, Trade in building materials 

•• 

3 

4 

96 

36^ Trade in means of transport 

•• 

7 

37 


37. Trade in fuel 

38* Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to 

•• 

7 

JO 

90 

letters and the arts and sciences 

•• 

3 

St 

49 

39. Trade of other sorts 

•• 

Sa 

30 

70 

C. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND LIBERAL ARTS.. 

iSS 

=5 

75 

VI, Public Force 

.. 

8 

39 

6x 

40* ^xxxiy «« «« v 

•» 

• • 

X 

99 

43. Police 

•• 

8 

43 

S8 

Vll. Public Administration 


30 

S5 

6S 

44. Public Administration 

•• 

.39 

35 

6S 

VIII. Professions and Liberal Arts 


141 

*•2 

78 

4S. Religion 


36 

IS 

ss 

46. Law 


7 

47 

S 3 

47. Medicine 


=4 


78 

48. Instruction 

•* 

SI 

=4 

76 

49. Letters, arts and sciences .. 

•• 


19 

St 

D, MISCELL ANEOU.S 

•• 

1,413 

18 

82 

IX. Persons living on their income 


27 

37 

7? 

30. Persons Bring principally on their income 

•• 

=3 

37 

73 

X Domestic Service 

•• 

1.169 

16 

S 4 

31. Domestic service 

•• 

1,169 

16 

S 4 

XI. Insufficiently described occupations 


2II 

3 - 

70 

32. General terms irhich do cot indicate a definite os- 
cupation 


Ztl 

33 

70 

XII, Unproductive 

•• 

10 


7S 

S3, Inmates of Jails, asylums and alms houses 

•• 

2 

6 

94 

34 . Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes, etc. 

•« 

8 

25 

73 

5 S» Other nnclassified Qon-piodcctiTe ladostiies 

•• 

•n 

ICO 
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Percentage recorded 



Number per 



Class, Sub-class and Order 


io,oco'of 

total 

' In cities and 




population 

urban indus* 
trial areas 

in rural areas 

I 


2 

3 

4 

ALI> OCCUPATIONS ; 




• \ 

(EARNERS AS SUBSIDIARY OCCUPATION) 


• 828 

4 

96 

A. PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIiVLS 

• • 

393 

3 

97 

I. Exploitation of Animals and Vegetation 

• • 

391 

3 

98 

I. Pasture and Agriculture 

• • 

280 

3 

98 

(a) Cultivation 

• • 

169 

3 

97 

(b) Cultivation of special crops, fruit, etc. 

• • 

O!) 


93 

(c) Forestry 


7 

• • 

103 

(d) Stock raising 

••• 

S 

/9 

98 

(e) Raising of small animals and insects 

• • 

• • 


lOO 

3. Fishing and Hunting 

• • 

ir 

• ^ 

93 

11. Exploitation of Minerals 

• • 

i 

•« 

103 

g' Metallic Minerals 


•• 

•• 

xod 

• • 

4 Non-Metallic Minerals 

M 

t 

•• 

100 

B. PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL 




95 

SUBSTANCES 

— 

J 74 

s 

in* Industry 

— 

89 

3 

97 

g. Textiles 

0* 

as, 

2 

.95 

♦ 

6. Hides, skins, and Hard materials from the animal 



1 


kingdom - 

- 

00 

•• 

■100 . 

7. ■ Wood 

• • 

sS 

• 2 

98 

8i Metals .. 

• • 

X 

x 5 

84 . 

9. Ceramics 


t 

36 

64 

10. Chemical products properly so called and analogous 

•• 

4 

s 

95. ' 

11. Food Industries 

• • 

17 

3 

97 

13. . Industries of dress and the toilet . 

• • 

6 

4 

98 . 

13. ' Furniture Industries 

• • 

•• 

69 

3f 

14 Building Industries 

• • 

6 

4 

9& . 

xj. Construction of means of transport 

• • 

•• 

30 

70 

16 Production and transmission of Physical force 

•• 

•• 

100 


I.’. Miscellaneous and undefined Industries. 

• • 

1 , 

10 ‘ 

SO . 

iV, Transport 

• • 

19 

7 

98 

19. Transport by water 

• • 

7 

9 

9t 

30 . Transport by road 

• • 

13 

5 

9S 

31. Transport by rail 

• • 

00 

3G 

64 

33. Post Offise, Telegraph and Telephone services 

• • 

•• 

6 

94 

V. Trade 

• • 

ee 

6 

91 

33. Banks, establishments of credit, exchange and 
insurance 

• • 

Vi 

l6 

8.1 

S4.. Brokerage commission and export 

• • 

00. 

6 

94 . 
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• (^) — General distribtttion by occupation— {coni.) 

{Earners as Subsidiary occupation) 




Number per 

Percentage recorded ~ 

. Class, Sub-class and Order 


lo.coo; of 
total 

populaticn 

. In cities and 
urban indus- 
trial areas 

In rural 
areas 

1 

V. Trade— (tfij/rf.) 


/ 2 

3 

4 

25 Trade in Textiles 

• • 

4 

6 

94 

26 Trade in skins, leather and fnrs 

.. 

• • 

10 

90 

27 Trade in trood 

• • 


s 

'■ 92 . 

2S Trade in metals 

• • 

• • 

34 

66 

29 Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 


V • 

2 

98 

30 Trade in chemical products 


1 

7 

93 

31 Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

• • 

4 

5 

9 S 

32 Other trade in food stuffs 

• • 

=7 . 

3 


33 Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

• 

• • 

30 

70 

34 Trade in furniture 

• • 

T 

3 

97 

35 Trade in building materials 

•• 

»• 


Too 

36 Trade in means of transport 

• • 

3 

9 

91 

37 Trade in fuel 

3S Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to 

*• 

2 

9 

91 

letters and the arts and sciences 

• • 

I 

12 

ss 

39 Trade of other sorts 

C. PUBLIC AOMINISTR.JVTION AND 


I 

4 

96 

LIBERAL ARTS 

•• 

2 . 

7 

93 

YI. Public Force 

•• 

• • 

28 

72 

43 Police 

• • 

* • 

28 

72 

YII> Public Administration 



6 

94 

44 Public Administration 


2 

6 

94 

VIII. Professions and Liberal Arts 

•• 


7 

93 

43 Religion 
« 

- 

6 

6 

94 

46 Law 

•• 

I 

12 

88 

47 Medidne 

4$ Instruction 

•• 

4 

6 

94 


4 

7 

9.2 

49 Letters, arts aud sciences 


7 

8 

92 

D. MISCELLANEOUS 

•• 

3.3S 


95 

IX. Pe(,rsQps living on their income 

•• 

Z 2 

*9 

8t 

30 Persons living principally on their income 

•• 

12 

19 

Si 

X. Domestic Service 

•• 

500 

4 

96 

31 Domestic Service 

•• 

.300 

4 

S<5 

XI. Insufficiently described occupations 

32 General terms which do not indicate a definite 

•• 

24 

3 

97 

occupation 

XII. Unproductive 

33 Inmates of Jails, asylums and alms houses 

•• 

24 ’ 

3 

97 

lOO 

ICO 

34 Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes, etc. 

- 

X 


ICO 

35 Other unclassified non-productive industries 

•• 

X 

•• 

10c 









//. — Distribution of occttpation by sub'classes in Natural Divisions, 
{a) Earners {principal occupation) and working dependents. 
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. . OCCUPATION OF FEMALES 

» 

IIL—Occtipation of females by sub-classes, amt selected orders and groups. 


1 69* 


Occupation 


Number of Earners (pria 
cipal occupation) and 
working dependents 


Males 

Females 


3 

4 

5 

»6.3.375 

93.-2.34 

571 

155.0S2 

92.3*8 

595 

.3.619 

2.9*8 

So9’ 

1S.69S 

4.7>5 

352 

40.497 

9.747 

24* 

6I..394 

6S,.39t 

1,114 

13.407 

.2.342 

249 

1.57* 

328 

30 ^ 

1.223 

339 

277 

1,000 

S.29 

559 

2.6S3 

775 

2S9. 

1,-300 

SS 

46- 

2.444 

*94 

70' 

4.447 

259 

Sr 

8,293 

1,016 

I 2 J 

00 

1,016 

*23 

10 

12 

1,300 

lo 

IS 

I, 3 GO- 

10 

IS 

7,300 

60,459 

*(7»376 i 

784. 

14.107 

26.7*4 j 

*.894 

4.02S 

s.ori 

5*4 

*0,013 

24.630 

2,452 

*4.403 

S,6o2 

597 

3*^7? 

6 

! 2 

7.7.34 

47 

6 

3,-394 

8,549 

2.5*9 

3.9^0 

.279 

97 

2,567 

=37 

ICO 


1,25* 

665 

I.I70 

1,002 

S36 

.3,3:8 

461 

*33 

2.366 

• 342 

133 

5.S36 

3,<^2 

53= 

*3= 

2,342 1 

1 



Number of 
females per 
1,000 males 


I 

.5 

6 

7 

10 

13 

14 

‘S 

16 

15 
31 

33 

X 

27 


43 

45 

' 54 

55 

56 


59 


63 


es 


I. EXPLOITATION OF ANIMALS AND 
VEGETATION 

1. Pasture and Agriculture 

Non-cultivating proprietors taking rent in money or kind 

Cultivating owners 

Tenants 

Agricultural labourers 
Cocoanut cultivation 
Pan-vine cultivation 
Rubber plantation 
Tea plantation 

Market gardeners, flower and fruit growers 
AV ood cutters and charcoal burners 
Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 
Herdsmen, shepherds and breeders of other animals 

2. Fishing and Hunting 
Fishing and pearling 

II. EXPLOITATION OF MINERALS 

4. Non-metallic minerals 

Funding materials (including stone, materials 
for cement-manufacture and clay) 

III. I.VDUSTUY 

5. Textiles 

Cotton spinning, simng and weaving 
Rope, twine, string and other fibres 
7. Wood 
Sawyers 

Carpenters, turners and joiners, &c. 

Basket makers and other industries of woody 
materials, including leaves and t hatchers 
and builders working with bamboo, reeds 
or similar materials 

S. Metals 

Blacksmiihs, other workers in iron, makers of 
implements 

9. Ceramics 

Potters and makers of earthen-ware 

10. Chemical prxxiucts properly so called and analogous 
Mannmcture and refining cf vegetable oils 

11. Food industries 

Rice peunders and hnskers and flour gnnd^s 
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CHAPTER Vni:— OCCUPATION 


III. — Occupation of females by sub'classcst and selected orders and gro»ps.-^{fiont.'\ 



Number of Earners (prin- . 
cipal occupation} and 
working dependents Number of 
' females -per 

iiOoo males 

Males Females 


11. Food industries— (<eu/.) 

Irweet'meat and condiment makers 
Toddy drawers 

IS. Industries of dress and the toilet 

Tailors, milliners, dress-makers and darners 

Washing and cleaning 

llarbcrs, hairdressers and wig-makers 

14. Building industries 

Lime burners, cement workers ; excavators and well- 
sinkers ; atone cutters and dressers ; brick layers 
and masons ; builders (other than buildings 'made 
of bamboo or similar materials), painters, dttora- 
tors of houses, tilers, plumbers, etc. 

17. Miscellaneous and undefined industries 

Makers of jewellery and ornaments 

Other miscellaneous and updefined industries (toy 
making, taxidermy.^tc.) 

Scavenging 

IV TRANSPORT 

19, Transport by water 

Ship-owners, boat-owners and their employees, offi- 
cers, mariners, etc . ships brokers, boatmen and 
towmen ^ 

Transport by road 

Lalioutcts employed on roads and bridges 

Owners, managers, and employees (excluding personal 
servants) connected with mechanically driven vehi- 
cles (including trams) 

Owners, managers and employees (excluding per- 
•unal servants) connected with other vehicles 

purters a.->d messengers 

V. TRADE 

15, Ua.-.Aa. establirhmenta of credit, exchan^o and 
iaii.r»r.c« 

lav’s .-:vaaagers. m-'Uey lender*, e*~hange and insur- 
aW Ci-iatf chiiigetv and Iroliers ami their 

Teals i,s tsetdes 

■J.'-lsie i--.', w..-. I, votji.n, .iU, hair and 

tv, S. lev 

f. Cafer. r«, ■.t.e.rantt. eta, 

■Sj, n;, ..t ; -'.Va.iaa'1 1 '-f li..ttl>.. IK.>J.», Ssrair, 

' -t.t 

lit-*. It r I t .vv. «•*,»'» i.j; Va'. t • T# 










OCCUPATION OF FEMALES 


I7I 


ill' Occupation of females by sub-classes', and selected orders and groups. — {cont.) 


0 

'A 

ss« 

za 

Occupation 


Number of Eatiicrs (prin- 
cipal occupation) and 
working dependents 

]Sri2inber o£ 
females per 

0 

0 



hkdes 

Feniales 

i,oco males 

! 

2 


3 

4 

3 

- 

32. Other* trade in food stuffs— («.«.) 






Dealers in dairy products, eggs and poultry 

• 

644 

Sis 

1,266, 

132 

Dealers in animals for food 

- • • 

1,407 

743 

^28 

134 

Dealers in other food staffs 

• « 

3.834 

649 

169 


39. Trade of other sorts 


S.7C9 

347 

96 

150 

General store-keepers and shop-keepers otherwise 
unspecified 

• • 

3,026 

438 

SI 


VI. PUBLIC FORCE 

• • 

1,027 

• •• 

• •• 


VIl. PUBI.IC ADMINISTRATION 

• • 

4,627 

38 

8 


4-1. Public Administration 

• • 

4.627 

38 

S 

2S9 

Service of the State 

• • 

3.473 

21 

6 


VIII. PROFESSIONS AND LIBERAL ARTS 

• • 

14,048 

2,922 

20S 

■ 

45. Religion 

• • 


777 

219 


Priests, ministers, etc. 

• • 

J.272- 

IS 

12 

166 

Servants in religious edifices, burial .and burning grounds 
pilgrim conductors, circumcisers, etc. 

» 

• • 

1,621 

636 

40s 


47. Medicine 

• • 

2,382 

479 

201 

170 

Other persons practising the healing arts without 
being registered 

• • 

it .933 

63 

32 

17s 

Midtrives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, 
masseurs, .etc. 

• • 

201 

402 

2,000 


48. Instruction 

• • 

4i7SS 

I.!i3 

296 

J74 

Professors and teachers of all kinds 

• • 

4-337 

1.379 

313 


49. Letters, arts and sciences (other than 44. Public 
Administration ) 

»• 

2, SCO 

231 

lOO 

1S2 

Musicians (composers and performers ocher than 
military), actors, dancers, etc. 

« • 

*,319 

163 

124 


fX. PERSONS LIVING ON THEIR INCOME 

• • 

1.324 

1,182 

775 


SO. Persons living principally on their income 

- 

1.324 

1,182 

776 

1S5 

Proprietors (other than agricultural land), fund and 
scholarships holders and pensioners 

• • 

1.324 

r,i82 

776 


X. DOMESTIC SERVICE 

• • 

Si4.3S- 

133.398 

4,912 


51. Domestic service 

• • 


133,39s 

24,912 

IS? 

Other domestic service 

• • 

3.169 

133,39s 

26134 


XI. INSUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED 

OCCUPATIONS 

• • 

20.477 

SiOo,"? 

244 


53. General terms which do not indicate a definite 
occupation 

• 

=0.477 

3,003 

2i4 

1S9 

Cashiers, aixoantants, book-keepers, clerks and other 
employees in unspecified offices and warehouses 
and shops 

• • 

2.683 

35 

13 

191 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified 

• • 


4.967 

303 


XII. UNPRODUCTIVE 

•• 

S03 

• 

413 

3£2 


55. Other unclassified non-productive industries 

— 

• • 

6 

•• 

-193 

Other unclassified non-productive industries 

• « 

•• 

6 

• • 

» 









CHAPTER VIlI.—OCCyPATlON 


IV. — Selected occupations. 


I 


6 

cu 

a 

o 

u 


1 


t 


s 

6 

I 

7 

to 

1.1 

14 

15 

16 
I8 


St 


2 .'? 


37 


4 ? 


4.5 


54 

5.5 

S6 


SO 








7 « 



Occupation 


c-gir' 

’5 0-S2 

5 s i* g 

.2 o g 

iC-s 

n § oLeo 
« 8 - 3 .S 

Actual 

workers 




» 93 « 

ig2t 

1911 


2 * 


.5 

4 

.5 


I. EXPLOITATION OF ANIMALS AND 
VEGETATION 


256 , 7 C<j 

313,509 

188,319 

1. 

Pasture and Agriculture 

• • 

S 47 , 4 t '0 

206,89.5 

i8i,98.( 


Non-cultivating proprietors t.aking rent in money or 
kind 

• • 

6,517 

3.093 

2,854 


Cultivating owners 

» 

■ 

2 .'»i 4 r .7 

11,508 

11.499 


Tenants 


50 i 344 

75.472 

61,191 


Agricultural labourers 

• • 

130,783 

101,815 

9 S ,,373 


Cocoanut cultivation 

• 

16 . 74 !) 

• • 

• • 


Pan-vine cultivation ' 

• • 

l,Soo 

•• 



Rubber plantation 

• » 

1.562) 


* 


Tea plantation 

• • 

*..539 1 

. 1.352 

1,641- 


Market gardeners, flower and fruit growers 

* » 

3.458 

8,9.18 

5 ,* 7 S'- 


AVood cutters and charcoal burners 

• • 

1.9S8 

. 1.967 

1,812 


Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 

• • 

3.658 

134 

84 


Herdsmen, shepherds and breeders of other animals 

»• 

4,806 

1 , 3*3 

i, 4 S.r: 

2. 

Fishing and Hunting 

• » 

9 ..'i 09 

6,614 

6, .135. 


Fishing and pearling 

» • 

0,391 

• 6,583 

■ 6,315. 


II. EXPLOITATION OF MINERALS 

• • 

22 

* • 

• • 


III. INDUSTRV 

• • 

107,835 

108,945 

89.644-. 

S. 

Textiles 

• • 

'40.831 

29,949 

38,01.-1. 


Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 

• • 

6,000 

4,274 

.1.177 


Rope, twine, siring and otlier fibres 

• i 

34.675 

35,63.5 

24,8.13- 

7. 

Wood 

•• 

33.007 

20,798 

18,330- 


Sawyers 

Carpenters, turners and joincr-s, &c. 

• • 

• • 

3.283 

7.781- 

4,.i.« 1 

7,474! 

9 ..T 1 S; • 


Ikasket makers and otlier industries of woody 
materiais, including leaves aud tbatchers 
and builders working with bamboo, .reeds 
or similar materials 

• • 

11.913 

8,073 

8, 873- 

3. 

Metals 

• » 

4.299 

5,056 

3.:i« 


lll.-icksmiths, other workers in iron, makers 
of implements 

• • 

3.824 

3.908 

2,406 


Workeis in brass, copper and bell-melal 

• • 

1.08.5 

1,017 

S.56 

3. 

Ceramics 

• « 

.5.13= 

2,701 

2,185 


Potters and makers of earthen-ware - 

• • 

2,173 

2,2.|5 

1.9.1.5 

10. 

Che.Tiical products properly so called and analogous 

• • 

3.787 

3,145 

1,407 


Manufacture and refining of vegetable oils 

• • 

2,90s 

3,067 

1.351 

11. 

Feed industries 

• • 

8,928 

30,820 

17..566 


{vice pounders and buskers and flour grinders 

•• 

2,473 

io,c83 

9,7vO 
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m — Selected occHpations\—‘{co7tt- ) 



Actual workers 



11. Food industries— (.v/t'O 
Sweet-meat and condiment makers' 

Toddy drawers 

12. Industries of dress and the toilet 
Tailors, milliners, dress^makers and darners 
\Yashinn andcleanin" 

Earbers, hair-dressers and wis'makers 

14. Build'mg industries 

Lime bnmsrs, cement workers, excavators, and well- 
sinkers, stone cotters and dressers, brick layers 
and masons, builders (other than buildinss.made 
of bamboo or similar mateiials), painters, dccoiators 
of houses, tilers, plnmbers, etc. 

17. Miscellaneous and undefined industries * 

^lakers of jewellery and otiiaments 
IV. TRANSPORT 

13. Transport by water 

Ship-owners, boat-owners and their employees, officers, 
mariners, etc., ships brokers, boatmen.and towmen 

20. Transport by road 

Labourers employed on roads and Lrid^es 

Owners, managers and employees (excluding* 

personal servants) connected with mechauicrdly 
driven vehicles (including trams) 

Owners, managers and employees (excluding personal 
. servants) connected with other vehicles 

Porters and messengers 

V. TRADE 

23. Banks, establishments of credit exchange and 
insurance 

Rank managers, money lenders, e.vchange and 
insurance agents, money changers and 
brokers and their employees 

25. Trade in Textiles 

Trade in piece goods, wool, cotton, silk, hair 
and other te-xtiles 

Si. Hotels, cat'es, restaurants, etc, 

Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated waters and ice 

Owners and managers of hotels, cookshops, satais 
etc. (and employees) 

32. Ocher trade in food stuffs 
Grain and pulse dealers 
Dealers in sweet-meats sugar and spices 


9,616 

4.53» 

<5.311 

• » 

3.953 

3*328 

9 . Its 

7639 

3.350 

3,931 

. 3.164 

3,916 

4.707 

3 .S 73 

541 



3oSS J 
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CHAPTliR VIII.— OCCUPATION 


/f ' . — Selected occupations. — [contl) 


Groap No. | 

• 

Oxupation 


bi] C . 

es *2 

•5 eu'u ^ 

0 S 3 

^ g’S s 

rr w 5 S* 

« Si'S ^ 

5 U .S* B 
/i u u 

U 0 

Actual workers 


* 93 * 

1921 

. * 9 '* 

1 

it 


3 . 

4 • 

5 


32 . Othef trade in food stuffs— (iv«/.) 


/ 

/ 


• 

131 

Dealers in daii^ productSt cjrgs and poultry 

• • 


*..343 

779 

m 

Dealers in animals for food 

• • 

2 , *50 

*07 

*. 5 S 

134 

Dealers in other food stuffs 

• t 

4.4S3 

■9.017 

• • 


36 . Trade in means of transport 

.. 

po6 

213 

.347 


39 . Trade of other sorts 

• « 

6,256 

"2.713 

4,670 

*30 

General store-keepers and shop-keepers otherwise 






unspecified 

a • 

. 5.484 

2,028 

4 .. 34 S 


VI. PUBLIC FORCE 

• • 

!,027 

97 S 

700 


VII. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

• • 

4 . 66 s 

3.-12 1 

3 . 73 *. 


44 . Public Administration 

§f 


4.66s 

■ 3.421 

3.731 

*39 

Service of the State 

• ( 

. 3.494 

1 2,291 

2,026 

160 

Service of Indian and foreign State 

• • 

M 

J 



VIII. PROFESSIONS AND LIBERAL ARTS 

• • 

16,970 

i6,7c8 

• !’* 1.07.3 





AtOSS 

4.432 


45 . Religion 

• » 

4.33* 



163 

Priests, ministers, etc. 


1,287 

1,029 

9S3 

166 

Servants in religious edifices, burial and burning grounds. 




2,942 


. pilgrim conductors, circumcisers, etc. 


2,277 




47 . Medicine 

• • 

3 . 86 1 

2>023 

I. 47 S 

iCo 

Registered medical practitioners including occulists 

• * 

223 

• • 

• » 

*70 

Persons practU'ing the healing arts witbeut being regis 






tered 

* • 

2,017 . 


• ** 


48 . Instruction 

»« 

6,203 

7,523 

2.597 

*74 

Professors and teachers of airkiiids 

• • 

S.716 

6,173 

• • 


49 . Letters, arts and sciences 






(other than Public Administration) 

•• 

• 2,731 

2 i 007 

**994 

>8f 

Horoscope casters, astrologers, fortune tellers, wizards^ 






witches and mediums 

• I 

773 

370 


iSj 

Musicians (composers and performers other than mill' 



S86 



tary), actors, dancers, etc. 

• • 

1,482 




IX. PERSONS LIVING ON THEIR INCOME 

• • 

2,706 

5S9 

342 


6o. Pcrsons^living principally on their income 

• • 

2,706 

3S9 

34 a 

1S5 

Proprietors (other than agricultural land), fund and 



589 



schoUr'riiips-holdtrs and pensioners 

• • 

2,7o5 

.342 


X. DOMESTIC SERVICE 

• • 

140.833 

.3,832 

3.867 


SI. Domestic Service 

• • 

140,833 

3.333 

3.867 ' 

JS 7 

Domest.c servants other than private irotor drivers and 


■ 




clean cn 

• • 

1.10,567 

3.799 

.3.867 
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/K — Selected occupations. — {coat.) 








0 

CL 

3 

0 

W 

Occupatiun 


.2 •= 'tr* s 

£ c .‘3 ^ 5 
" 3.S 0 a. 

Id 

.Vc’.ual work.jfs 




I 9 .^t 

193 1 

IQII 

1 

a 


1 

3 

4 

5 


Xt. INSUEKICIENTLV DESCKIUED OCCUPATION’S 

•• 

25 ..| 5 o 

=J..i 9 !> 

- 9 -.vit 


52 . General terms which do not indicate a definite 
occupation 

.. 

as.aSo * 

2 . 4..490 


tSS 

M-inufactururs, businessmen and contractors otherwise 
unspecified 

] 

9 S 7 j 

7S6 

3 &> 

1S9 

t'ashieTf , accountants, liuok-kcupurs, clerks and other 
eniplovccs in unspccifitsl offices and warehouses 
and shops 

i 

! 

1 

2.7iS , 

.tiO.U 

1.735 

191 

labourers and wcrkmuii othet\n.sc unspecifietl 

1 

• • 1 

ai ?l.s 

ic,S6i i 



XII. UNPRODUCTIVE. 


1 

1*246 

1 

: 

t,hSa 


51 . Beggars, vagrants, etc. 

» • 

l, 03 t 


1.705 

« 9 .t 

Ileggart and vagrants 

•• 

t, 03 I 


* *765 


Note.—* (l) The tigutei in 1931 against giQup i6 include growers ol pan rias- 

(s) Thcnumberol cocoannt cultivatorsis probably inclndccl in .'i 

in igar and 1911. 

Cr) The flpures in 1911 against group 6S include raanufactcrea nisuruc- 
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CHAPTER Vlir.— OCCUPATION 


V . — Occupation of Selecied Castes (/9J/ and iQsZm) 


Caste and’occupation 

Number per j,oco 
earners engaged 
in each occupation 

Number of female 
earners per too 
male earners 

HINDU * 


2 

3 

Ambalavasl^ 




income from rent of land 


92 

S8 

Culiivators of all kinds 



’30 .. 

Agents and managers of landed estates, planters, forest 
officers and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 


=7 

8 

Trade 


34 

13 

Piib'ic administration 


34 

z 

Arts and professions 


583 

49 

Persons living on their income 


■>6 

183 

Domestic service 


»9 

63 

Contractors, clerks, cashiers, etc., otherwise anspeciHed . 


»7 - 

13 

Other occupations 


40 

38 

Jlmbattan — 




CuUivators of all lands 


22 

xS 

Field labonrers, wood cutters, etc. 


67 

1,900 

Industries 


Sis 

*9 

Arts and professiojis 


37 

144 

Domestic service 


20 

SCO 

Labourers unspecified 

• • 

12 

250 

Other occupatiods 

• • 

27 

23 

arayan — 




Cultivators of all kinds 

• • 

as 

19 

Fishing and hunting 

• • 

7S7 

14 

Industries 

• • 

13G 

541 

Trade 

•• 

16 

zz 

Labourers unspecified 


17 

740 

Other occupations 


19 

20 

BmiinsaQ, Konkanf-^ 




Cultivators of all kjnds 

• > 

las 

16 

Raisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen 

• • 

10 - 

900 

Industries 

• • 

74 

70 

Trade 

-• 

428 

7 

Public administration 

... 

*4 

• • 

Arts and professions 


Z22 

3 

Persons living on their income 

• • 

*s 

163 

Domestic service 

• • 

48 

63 

Contractors, clerks, cashiers, etc,, otherwise unspecified 


Si 


Labourers unspecified 


60 

3 

Other occupations 

• • 

23 

s 

Btahruan. WalayeH— 




Income from rent of land 


667 

5 

Cultivators of all kinds 


94 

4 
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— Occiipalioii of Selected Castes {iQSi and igsi), — {eont.) 


Caste .ii.il ucce|:;ition 

Number per l,6co 
earners engaged in 
each occupation 

Number of female 
earners per 100 
male eaniers 

1 


*» 

.3 

Brahman, Holayoll— (^, 1 /;/,) 




Agents and managers nf landed estates, planters, forest 
officers and their cler'ss. rent collectors, etc. 


=0 

«• 

Trade 

•• 

."SI 

20 

Arts and professions 

•* 

.'>0 

• • 

Persons living on their income 

•• 


71 

Domestic service 

•• 

»9 

14 

Contractors, clerks, cashiers, etc., otherwise unspecified 

• • 

=S 

• a 

Other cccap.ations 

• • 

16 

9 

Brahman. Tamil— 




Income from rent df land 

— 

t\2 

27 

Cultivators of .all kinds 


61 

xo 

Agents and mauagcis of landed estates, planters, forest 
officers and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 


26 

aa 

Industries 

.. 

IS 

I 

Transport 

» • 

32 

• * 

Tiado 

• • 

197 

24 

Public administration 

• • 

88 ‘ 

•• 

Arts and professions 

• • 

250 

I 

Persons living on their income 


s^ 

52 

Domestic service 


dS 

zo 

Contractors, clerks, cashiers, etc. otbernise unspecified 

.. 

62 

a« 

Labourers unspecified 

• • 

XI 

4 

Other occupations 

• • 


73 

• Chakkan— 




Cultivators of all kinds 

** 

6[ 

=9 

Field labourers, wood cotters, etc. 


72 

113 

Industries 

• • 

esp 

34 

Transport 

• • 

xc 


■Trade 

•• 

10.3 


Domestic service 

•• 

1 

323 

Labourers unspecified 

•• 

' 31 


Other occupations 

— 

1 

*9 : 

13 

■ Challyan (Challyon}— 


i 

< 


Cultivators of all kinds 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

U 

r 

24.2 ? 

17 

Raisers of live*stock, milkmen and herdsmen 

— 



Industries 

•• 

5-3 


Trauspuit 

— 



Trade 

- 

11 1 

:.cc 

Public force 

- 

6 ] 

... 

Public administration 

i 

1 

c 

- 

Persons living on their income 

— 1 







CHAPTER VIII.— OCCUPATION 


3 78 


V •—Occupation of Selected Castes {/Qj/ and igzi). — {coJtt.) 


Caste and occupation 


Number per i,:oo 
earners engaged in 
each occupation 

Number of female 
earners per loo 
male earnes 

1 


2 

3 

Ciulijan (Chaliyan)— (ft;///,) 




Domestic service 

. 

6f 

1,000 

Labourers unspecified 

• 

73 

• • 

Cballyan (Pattarlyan) — 




Cultivators of ali kinds 

■ 

<5S 

45 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

* 

>3 

11 

Industries 

• 


72 

Transport 

• 

ts 

• • 

Trade 

• 

92 

3 

Public administration 

• 

36 

• • 

Arts and professions 

• 

« • 

7 

Domestic service 

■ 

2£> 

300 

Labourers unspecified 

• 

»s 

30I> 

Other occupations 

• 


31 

Eluthassan — 

Income from rent of land 

» » 

IS 

ft-- 

cultivators of all kinds ’ 

• • 

328 

T 

Agents and managers of landed estates, planters fores; 
officers and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 




•• • 

*9 

t 

Field iabourets, wood cutters, etc. 

• • 

410 

tzg- 

Raisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen 

* • 

»5 

It 

Industries 

• * 

.ts 

10* 

.Transport 


2Z 

y 

Trade 

•• 

33 

IX. 

Arts and professions 

-• 

16 

5 

Domestic service 

• • 

17 

282 

Laboarers unspecified 

•- 

69 

67- 

Other occupations 

•• 

17 

14 

Iluvan — 

Cultivators of all kinds 


27 

44 

Field labours, wood cutters, etc. 

• • 

191 

XIO- 

Kaisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen 

• • 

17 

6 

Industries 

• • 

586 

63 

Transport 

• • 

39 

e 

Trade 

• • 

ss 

33 

Arts and professions 

• • 

XX 

• 12- 

Laboarers nnspsdfied 

•• 

48 

39 

Other occupations 

•• 

23 

6s . 

KaUstaa — 




'Income fram'rent of land 

-• 

16 

23 

Cultivators of all kinds 

•• 

39 

»3 

I:eld laboarers, wood cutters, etc. 

• • 

81 

30s 

fndastries 

.. 

. 701 

® . , 

Trade 

•• 

103 . 

.33 


OCCUPATION OF SELK2TED.CASTES 
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V. — Occupation of Selected Castes {./QJ-C and igsi). — {cont.) 


Catte an'l occupation 

'Number per 1,000 
earners engaged in 
each occupation 

Numl.'cr of female 
earners per ico 
male earners 

1 



3 

Kolkalan— 




Domestic service 


*9 

4.750 

Eal>ourers unspucitied 

•• 

2\ 

XI 6 

Other occupations 

•• 

ZO 

S 

Ksmmalsn— 




Cultivators of ail kinds 

• • 


34 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc* 

• • 

67 

6 S 7 

Industries 

•• 

S 73 

*3 

Labourers unspecified 

•• 

«5 

300 

Other occupations 

•• 

:6 

J 2 ^ 

aaskluui— 




Cultivators of alt kinds 

•• 

14 

3+ 

Field labourers, wood cutters, ct:> 

• • 

i 6 

54 

Kaisets of live stock, milkmen and herdsmen 

• • 

12 

7 

Fishing and hunting 

• • 

s> 

3 

Industries 

•• 

1 S 6 

474 

Transport 

»• 

74 

4 . 

Trade 

• • 

£6 

102 

Labourerj unspecified 

• • 

54 

»9 

Other occupations 

• • 

579 

62 

aaljao— 




Cultivators of all kinds 

•• 

S 3 

20 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

•• 

IIS 


Industries 


44 


Transport 

•• 

11 

• 

Public administration 

•• 

IS 

• > 

Arts and professions 

• • 

OS 7 

.33 

Domestic service 


t.3 

*67 

Other occupations 

• • 

=9 

17 

Kihatriva, Malayan— 




Income from rent of land 

•• 

61 

76 

Cultivators of all kinds 

•• 

3* 

*99 

Agents and managers o£ landed estatesi planterSi forest 
officeri and their clerks, rent qollectors, etc« 

• • 

17 


Industries 

•• 

72 

3.500 

Trade 

•• 

33 

*S 

Public force 

•• 

117 

■ 52 

Public administration 

• • 

SO 

• r 

Arts and professions 

■ s' 

79 

■ 26 

Persons living on their income 

• • 

450 

lO'^. 

Domestic service 

• • 

73 

loS' 

Labourers unspecified 

• • 

II 


Other occupations 

• • 

7 

23 
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V. — Occupation of Selected Castes {iQji and /gsr). — {cent.) 


Cnstu and occtiiiaiiou 


Number per i,ooe, 
eaineri uii^tged In 
cacti (xcupatloii 

Number of female 
earners per ico 
male tarners 

1 


i 

d 

Kudumi cltoUl— 




Cultivators of all klirJa 

* « 

i6j 

4 

l''iuUI laLoururs, wood cutters, etc. 

« # 

6i 

74 

l‘'lslilng an:l hunting 

• » 

dj 

3 

Industries 

• • 

0 

363 

Transport 

• • 

ts 

• • 

Trade 

■ • 

Sa 


Domestic service 

• • 

■tS 


Labourers unspecified . 


5«S 

di 

Other occupations 

• • 

Jd 

*4 

XuMvan — 




Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

• k 

10 

217 

Industries 

» » 

546 

£2 

Trade 

• t 

*5 

>.533 

Other occupations 

• • 

‘9 

30 

Na;ar>>, 




Income from rent of land 

• » 

S) 

ICO 

Cultivators of all kinds 

• » 

31 

146 

Agents and managers of landul etates. forest officers and 




their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 

• • 

33 

• • 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

• « 

107 

306 

Kaisers of live-stock, luilkmcn and herdsmen 

• * 

it 

8 

Industries 

«• 

.IS 

ic6 

Transport 

• • 

18 

4 

Trade 

• • 

7 S 

.35 

Fublic administration 

• • 

52 

• • 

Arts and professions 

• • 

70 

sx 

Persons living on their income 

.. 

i-t 

77 

Domestic service 

»• 

76 

=>6 

Contractors, cierks, cashiers, etc., otherwise nnspecified 

• • 

iS 

z 

Labourers unspecified 

• • 

SO 

47 

Otheir occupations 

Pandaran— 

• • 

.403 

44 

} 

Cuitivators 'of aii kinds 

• • 

60 

35 

Fieidiabonrers, wood cutters, etc. 

• • 

300 

»4.3 

Industries ; 

.. 

79 

69 

Transport j 

• a 

34 


Trade 

1 

• • 

38 

41 

Arts and professions 

• a 

19 

• • 

Other occupations 

Pandltattan— ' ' | 

• • 

580 

97 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

• • 

24 

200 


i» 






OCCUPATIO.NT OF SELECTED CASTES 
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Occupation of Selected Castes {igsi and ig2i), — {cont.') 


Caste and occupation 

Number per 1,000 
earners eii;>aged i 
each ccenpation 

Number of femalo 
a earners per 100 
male earners 

1 


2 

3 

Panditattan — [ciKt.) 




Industries 

• t 

got 

’ 

Trade 

• • 


86 

Domestic service 

• ■ 

27 

2 6 ro 

Other occupations 

•• 

.15 

’5 

Pttlajan^ 




Cultivators ol all kinds 


11 

18 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 


876 

89 

Raisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen 

** 

=5 

S 

Industries 

• • 

'19 

557 

Labourers unspeciTted 

• • 

20 

55 

Other occupations 

• • 

19 

>90 

Sambavan (Paravan)—. 




Raisers of live stock, milkmen and herdsmen 

• • 

14 

•* 

Industries 

• • 

SO 

43 

Labourers unspecified 

• • 

.17 

S 4 

Other occupations 

• • 

929 

94 

Valan— 




Cultivators of all kinds 

• * 

•9 

23 

Industries 

• • 

ij 9 

013 

Transport 

• • 

31 

3 

Trade 

• • 

54 

284 

Arts and professions 

• • 

10 

29 

Other onrupations 

• • 

767 

IZ 

ydakkattalavan— 




Cultivators of all kinds 

• • 

179 

25 

Field labourers, wood cutters etc. 

• • 

87 

2 IS 

Industries 

• • 

Ctg 

.15 

Arts and professions 


4 = 

663 

Labourers unspecified 

«• 

TO 

35 

Other occupations 

• • 

43 

66 

Velan_ 




Cultivators of all kinds 

• • 

54 

7 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc; 


34 

3 

Industries 





•• 

107 

29 

Transport 


XI 


Arts and professions 

• • 

I 3 « 

X 

Labourers unspecified 

• • 

3.1 

23 

Other occupations 

• • 

580 

4x0 

VcUalon— 




Income from rent of land 






10 

S3 
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V. — Occupation of Selected Castes {/Qjf.ajtd ig2i\ — {font.) 


Ctistc anil occupnticii 

I 

Vollalan »(<(>»/.) 

Agents and managers of landed estates, planters, forest 
officers. and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 

' Field labourers, wood cutlers, etc. 

Raisers of live-stock, milkmen anil herdsmen 

Industries 

Transport 

Tul.'lic administration 
Arts and professions 
Versons living on their income 

Contractors, clerks, cashiers, etc., otherwise unspecified 
I.abourers, unspecified 
Other occupations - 
Vcluttcdan— 

Income from rent of land 

Cultivators of all kinds 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

Industries 
Other occupations 

yettuvait>M 

Cultivators of all kinds 

Field labourers, wood cuttecsi etc. 

Kaisers of live-stock, milkmen and herdsmen 

Fishing and hunting 

Industries 

Labourers unspecified 
Other occupations 
MUSLIM 

Jonaban— 

Cultiiators of ali kinds 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

Kaisers of llvd-stock, milkmen and' herdsmen 
Fishing and hunting 
Industries 
Transport 
■ Trade 

Arls and professions 
I'omestic sendee 
Labourers unspecified 
Other occupations 
Kavuttan— 

Cultivators o; all kinds 
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F . — Occnpatioit of Selected Castes (,^Q3i and igsf)- — {cont.) 


Caste anil Ovcnpaiion 

Nnmber per r,ooo 
carnoru engaged 
til each occupation 

Number of fem.ale 
earners per 100 
male earners 

1 

Bail ultan*" 


z 

3 

t 

Fii'.lU labourers, wood cutters, etc. 


ag.C 

100 

Kaisers of live-stock, milkmen and hcrdsiiieti 

«• 


12 

Industries 


62 

u 

Transport 


61 

12 

Trade 

• • 


IJ 

Alts and professions 

• • 

iS 

7 

Domestic service 

« s 

16 

»03 

Labourers unspecified 

• • 

Sa 

37 

Other occupations 

• • 

=.■? 

y 

■OtJstTS"~ 




Cultivators of ail kinds 

•• 

Mil 

-9 

Agents and managers of landed estates, |il.iniers, forest j officers 
and their cleiks, tent coti-octors, et:. 

• • 

rS 

4 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

*• 

129 

4 'S 

Fishing and hunting 

• • 

S* 

t» 

Industries « 

• * 

210 

2IS 

Transport 

• • 

•13 

• • 

Trade 

*• 

3-15 

a 

Alts and profession.s 


26 

s 

h 

Domestic service 

• • 

26 

2S2 

Contractors, clerks, casliicri, etc., ctliurwise unspecified 

• • 

16 

• t 

labourers unspecified 

• 

7a 

*3 

Other occupations 

•• 

=7 

21 

CHRISTIAN 




jbsilo.Indlon 




Cultivators of ail kinds 

• • 

:oi 

21 

Agents and managers of landed estates, planters, forest officers 
and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 


XX 

• • 

Fieliklabourers, woad cutters, ctc« 

• • 

11 

• • 

Fishing and hunting 

• « 

iS 

• • 

Industries 

- 

438 

’ ».i 

Tiansport 

• • 

.« 

• • 

Trade 

• • 

70 

TO 

Public administration 

•• 

20 

• • 

Arts and professions 

•• 

143 

*83 

Persons living on their income 


33 

29 

Domestic service 


J7 

300 

Contractors, clerks, cashiers, etc,, otherwise unspecified 


<Sf. 

•* 

Other occupations 

• • 

17 

33 

European*- 




Agents and managers of landed estates, planters, forest officers 
and their clerks, rent collectors, etc. 

..i 

379 

• • 






18,, 


*. UArjrii 



t t</ U 


■v/,} 




i •> , « ■.* j. .? e . , 

' i 'A* 

I* 1 r <}« I 

ji. 1 . . 


e tt.% *. ♦ ^ ' 1', IV 

« » ; V' 

V 



j <1. > v.Ml-.V 

% ■’ *1 

' » ♦' V n k 

— - 


i 

; 

..... 

i 


; » 

A 

i 

> 

f 



I 

i 

i 


In t 


f «-;i 

1 


Ti *!'»;' 'H 

# 

\ 

1 

1 


i At . - 

• « 

1 

f 

j 

* • 

r-.‘ :!■ » 1 

c t 

i 

! 

* 

• » 

A !i j . 5 j ( >;■•.:; •» 

% ; 

^ t; > 

1 

f i 

Ve- i Uilr^ I*', ■>« i>',; 1 • a 

• • 

1 ‘ ’ 

1 


P-» ^ 

»* 

i 

{ 

i 

»« 

IiClMtC 


t 

t 



tV'ii . ' •!< ’,.11. 

« « 

* 


t r 

('<cMUlv> •' *, « <*•* •iVw 

« « 

i 1 


>1 

I . . : 

*• 

1 “ 


t 

Ic! titii.-i 

• • 

f 


f* 


• » 

i “* 


1 

rr»U 

•*' 

1 .t: 


II 

Atu 49(1 ; A.' >• 

i 

*• ; 



it 


"i 

i 


ttl 

(,4!>JU«t« Ui,.f ,>iU t 

1 

it 


jr> 

Usher 


1 I 


rt 

4Alf( 

i 

s 




TrjUa 

• *1 
1 

1 



Ait> 4ni) |>iofe->,>|i,u> 

.. 

>4 


•« 

Von«>iu Itvic j OR (heU lucjir-a 

• • 

It 


• • 

Couirsclorr, ctc;U<, caihicir, tie., uthtmlsa uopeeiite'-t 

* • 

<S»r 


«• 

].»boutci'. unip?clilcii 

.. 

*4 


• • 

JIIVV 





(^ultivalosi uf .tlS hlntla 

*» 



t) 

tndua'.ry 

• • 

;> 



'franspoit 

•• 

?3 



Trado 

• • 

6i7 


10 

ruV,lic adimilivtratioii 

•* 



11 

Arts and piofa.'i'^oni 

* • 

^6 


3X 

i’cr:jon$ Itvini; on t’lclr inconni 

« • 



«• 

UQinestlc srrvics; 

« • 

a» 


*•« . 

Contractors, clur^cs, cashiers, etc., otherwise unspccifictl 

« • 

H 



laibonrcrs unspecified 

.. 

i& 



Other- occupatioiis 

« • 

10 

1 


11 

S 


PERSON'S EMPLOYED IN RAILWAY AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


1S5 


VI. — Number of persons employed on the 26th February t 1931% in the 
Railway% Post and Telegraph, Irrigatiojh etc., departments 
as compared with those employed on the iSth March, 1921. 




1931 

ipal 

Class of persons cinployud 


Europeans 
and Anglo 
Indians 

* Indians 

Europeans 
and Anglo 
Indians 

Indians 

1 


3 

3 

4 

5 

(A) RAILWAYS 






Total persons employed 

• • 

4 

6.19 

X 

47t 

Persons directly employed 






Officers 

• • 

— 

1 

1 

• • 

Subordinates diawins more than Rs. 73 per mensem 

• • 

4 

.36 

• • 

3 

Subordinates drawins from Rs. 30 to Rs. 75 per mensem 

— 

*• 

SOS 

•• 

5S 

Subordinates drawing under Rs. 20 per mensem 

.0 

• • 

407 

• • 

305 

Persons indirectly employed 






Contractors 

.. 

.. 

3 

a* 

[ 

Contractors' xegular employees 

• • 

• • 

.. 

• • 

4 

Coolies 

• « 

*• 

.. 

• • 

ICO 

(B) POSTAL department 






Total persons employed 

• • 

3 


' I 

124 

Supervising officers Gneluding prolntionarj Superin- 
tendents, etc.) 

• • 

*• 

1 

• • 

t 

Post Masters, including Deputy, Assistant Sub and 
Branch Post Masters 

• • 

1 

9 

r 

sS 

Miscellaneous agents, school masters, station masters, etc. 

• • 

I 

37 

•• 

• • 

Clerks of all kinds 


»• 

19 

• • 

z6 

Postmen 

• • 

.. 

3S 

• • 

39 

’ Unskillbd'labour establishment including’ line coolies, 
cable guards, batterymen, telegraph messengers, 
peons and other employees 

mm 

• • 

«7 



Road establishment consisting of overseers, runners, 
clerks and booking agents, syxes, coachmen, bearers 
and others 

«• 


27 

»• 

IS 

(C) IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT 






Total persons employed 

•• 

• • ^ 

96 

•• 

17s 

Persons directly employed 






Officers 

•• 

.. 

• • 


Z 

Upper subordinates 

• V 

•• 

.. 

• 

1 

Lower subordinates 

• • 

• • 

I 


3 

Clerks (Work Superintendent) 

• • 

• • 

X • 

•• 

3 

Peons and other servants 

• • 

•• 

94 

• • 

so 

Coolies 

«• 

mm 

.. 

mm 

S4 

Persons indirectly employed 






Contractors 

• • 

mm 

• • 

•• 

3 

Coolies 

•• 

mm 

• • 

•jl 

60 

(D) COCHIN FOREST TRAMWAY 






Total persons employed 

•• 

3 

310 

4 

406 
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CHAPTER VIII.— OCCUPATION 


P/. — timber of persons employed on the 26th February ^ 1931^ in the Railway x 
Post and Telegraphy Irrigatioity etc., departments as compared with 
those employed on the 18th March, 1921. — {cont.) 




1931 

tga 

X 

Cla&s of persons employed 


Europeans 
and Anglo 
Indians 

Indians 

Europeans 
and Anglo 
Indians 

Indians 

I 

(D) COCHIN FOREST TRAMWAY— (tjy//.) 



3 

4 

•'S 

5 

Persons directly employed 






Oiiiccrs 

• • 

z 

ft ft 


4 

Sabordinates drawing more than Rs. 7 jper mensem 

• • 


3 

3 

4 

Sabordinatua drawing from Rs. 20 to Rs. 75 per mensem 

• ft 

ft ft 

<14 

• ft 

ss 

Sabordinates drawing under Rs. 20 per mensem 

Persons indirectly employed 

• ft 

• ft 

260 

ft ft 

i 

263 

Contractors 

ft ft 

ft ft 

3 

• ft 

3 

Contractors’ regular employees 

ft ft 

^ •• 

ft ft 

ft ft 

3 

Coolies 

ft • 

• ft 

• • 

• ft 

3 

(E) COCHIN ANCHAL DEPARTMENT 






Total persons employed 

• ft 

• ft 

250 

•• 

333 

Supervising ofilctrs including Inspectors 

• ft 

• • 

3 

• ft 

3 

.\ncliai masters or alt grades 

ft* 

• ft 

63 

• ft 

ss 

Miscellaneous .agents 

ft ft 


ft • 

• ft 

3 

I'lerbs of all kinds 

ft* 


33 

• ft 

3 E 

Sorters and other null service men 

• ft 

•ft 

.3 

•• 

• ft 

.tnchaiiucn and other servants 

• ft 

•ft 

123 

M 

109 

Road establishment 

• ft 

•ft 

39 

• ft 

38 


Note:— There are co eniploycc;i in the Telegraph department In 1931 or 1931. 







CHAPTER IX.-LITEKACY. 

In a country where illiteracy has been the rule and literacy the exception, 
statistics of the growth of literacy from decade to decade should naturally be of 
more than ordinary interest and importance in that they will show “how far the 
progressive efforts of educational agencies have been able to dispel ignorance 
and bring the minimum knowledge of letters to the doors of the people”. Two 
columns were provided in ll:e census schedule as on previous occasions, one for 
recording literacy in general and the other for literacy in English in particular, 
and the instructions issued in 1911 and 1921, defining the standard of literacy 
as the ability “to write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it” in any 
language, were adopted at the present census also. Besides, an attempt has 
been made for the first time to secure special information regarding the numbers 
of those persons among literates who have attended schools and completed their 
primary education. And statistics of children between the ages of 6 and 12 
years, who are attending school, who liave attended school for some time but 
left it, and who have not attended any school at all, have also been collected 
separately in accordance with the instructions of the local Government. 

2. These statistics are presented in two Imperial Tables and fourteen 
Subsidiary Tables as explained below : 

i. Imperial Table XIII giving the figures of literacy by religion 

and age ; 

ii. Imperial Table XIV giving the figures of literacy by castes, tribes 
or races ; 

iii. Subsidiary Table I giving the proportional figures of literacy by 
age, sex and religion ; 

iv. Subsidiary Table II giving specific figures of literacy by sex and 
locality ; 

V. Subsidiary Table 111 giving proportional figures of literacy by 
sex and locality ; 

vi. Subsidiary Table IV giving similar figures of English literacy 
by sex and locality ; 

vii. Subsidiary Table V giving similar figures of literacy by caste 
(1931 and 192O; 

viii. Subsidiary Table VI showing the progress of literacy since iSSi ; 

ix. Subsidiary Table VII showing the proportion of literacy at 

certain ages ; 

X. Subsidiary Table VIII and VIII (a) showing the number, kind, 
management etc. of institutions and the number of pupils according to the 
returns of the Education department ; 

xi. Subsidiary Table IX showing the results of the University and 
Public examinations in 1931 ; 

xii. Subsidiary Table X showing the numbers of literates who have 
completed their Primary education * : 

* The staiUti^s priaicntcd in thi:i Subsidiary Table ore not reviewed in the chapter. Provinces in British 
India were asked to collect the information as it was required by the Franchise Committee in connection with 
the question of atlding a literacy to a property qualification lor the exercise of a vote. Similar information was 
collected for the Slate also in accordance with the instructions of the Darbar. The returns are far from complete, 
the absence of a special column in the schedule for recording the information leading to omissions on a large 
scale. Moreover a coniidtrahle section of the literates who do not possess this qualilication must he regarded 
as much more Icatnerl than those that have merely completed their priniaiy school course. The Nambudirl with 
his vedte lore, the Kanitaii well-read in Astrology, the Ayurvedic physician and the old type of Sanskrit 
Pandits will iUustr.itc the point. 


Statistics'of 
llteracyj t&Olr 
meaning 


Reference to 
Tables 
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Extent of 
literacy 


xiii. Subsidiary Tables XI, XII and XIII showing the number of 
children of school-going age (6 to 12 years) who are attending school, by taluks, 
religion and selected castes ; 

xiv. Subsidiary Table XIV showing the number and circulation of 
periodicals. 

Diagrams have been added to illustrate 

(i) the number of literates by sex in each taluk of the State ; 

fii) the progress of literacy in Cochin (1901 — 1931) ; 

(iii) the progress of English literacy in Cochin (1901 — 1931) ; 

(iv) literacy by religion and sex ; 

(v) literacy in Cochin compared with literacy in other States and 
Provinces ; and 

(vi) literacy in selected castes. 

3, The main fact to be learnt from these statistics is that of 1,205,016 

persons in the State 339,653 (of whom 
225,669 are males and 113,984 are 
females,) have been returned as satis- 
fying the test of literacy and are there- 
fore to be regarded as being able to 
read and write. The marginal figures 
will show that there are at present 
158,243 more literates than in 1921. 
Literate persons have thus increased 
by 87*2 per cent while the increase in 
the general population is only 23 •! per 
cent. It is a relief to note that the 
corresponding rise in the illiterate population is only 8*5 per cent. And the 
fact that literate women have multiplied by no less than 131T per cent is parti- 
cularly gratifying. 




1921 

I'crccntagc 
of increase 

Literates (Total) 


181,410 

87‘2 

Illiterates „ 

S65.36-{ 

797,f'70 

s*s 

Literates (Males) 

285,669 

» 32.390 

7o‘S 

Illiterates ,, 

364, 14^ 

350,869 

3 'S 

Literates (Females) 

H 3 < 9 S 4 

49.320 

131*1 

Illiterates ,, 

501,219 

446,801 

12 'S 


Comparison 
with other 
States, Pro- 
vinces, etc. 


4. In spite of this large increase we find that only 2S2 per mille of the 


Province or 
' . State 

Number per mille who 
arc literate 
(5 years and above) 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Burma 

• • 

368 

560 

165 

Cochin 


337 

460 

220 

Travancore 


289 

40S 

168 

Baroda 


209 

33* 

79 

Delhi 


163 

226 

72 

Fudttkkotlai 

• • 

127 

=44 

21 

Ajmer Merwara 

• • 

125 

’ 203 

35 

Bengal 

• • 

IJtO 

iSo 

32 

Madras 


ic8 

188 

30 

Mysore 


106 

174 

?3 

1 Grralior 


47, 

73 

XI 

Hyderabad 


47 

S3 

to 


population (383 per mille amongst males 
and 185 amongst females) are literate. 
But the proportion of the literate popu- 
lation will be seen to be slightly higher 
when children in the age-period o — 5, 
who cannot be expected to satisfy the 
test of literacy,, are excluded from, the 
total' population. According to this 
calculation 337 in every 1,000 of the 
population claim to have, attained the 
minimum standard of literacy set by 
the census, the proportion of literates 
among males being 460 per mille and 
among females 220. Low as this pro- 
portion is, the statistics compare very 
favourably with- those of other Provinces 
and States as shown in the margin, 
Burma as, usual lakes- the first place in 
literacy among the Provinces-and States 
in the Indian Empire, the indigenous 
system of free education, evidently of a 







Diagram showing lit«r«ey by religion Sl sax 
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religious character, imparted in monasteries, being no doubt responsible for this 

enviable position of the Province. 

Ccchin hikes the second place followed 
at some distance by Travancore. Baroda 
where the compulsory system of pri- 
mary education prevails to a certain 
extent takes but the 4th place and Ts 
separated from Cochin and Travancore 
by a long distance. In respect of female 
literacy, however, our State stands first 
and enjoys the proud and honoured 
distinction of having the most literate 
female population in the Indian Empire. 

If the comparison is restricted to units 
of smaller area, it will still be seen that 
the position of Cochin is not materially 
altered. Thus the most highly literate 
districts of the Madras Presidency stand far below this State, while even the city 
of Madras, the capital of the Presidency and the educational centre of South 
India, has but a lower proportion of literate females, though it occupies a slightly 
higher position than Cochin in male literacy. 

5. Indeed, the rapid growth of literacy among women must justly be 

regarded as the most hopeful feature sex and age^ 
of these statistics. Whereas there 
were but 25 literate females in 1911 
and 37 in 1921 to every 100 literate 
males, there are as many as 51 at the 
present census. .‘Ind out of every 100 
literates in the State 34 are seen to be 
women, the corresponding figure for 
1921 being only 27. The disparity in 
numbers between male and female 
literates is thus growing less though 
the literate population among males is 
fast increasing. If we now turn to the 
figures and proportions of the literate 
population contained in Imperial Table 
XIII and Subsidiary Table I, and 
study the ratios given in the appended 
statements, it will be seen that the dis- 
parity is less evident in the earlier age- 
periods and grows more and more 
prominent with the older ages. And 
the proportion of females in the 
literate population aged 5 — 20 is much 
higher than in more advanced age- 
groups. Likewise the percentage of 
literates in the female population is 
higher in the earlier periods than in 
the later ones. And of the total num- 
ber of feraaie literates only 39'4 psr 
cent are in the age-group 24 and above, 
while 21*6 per cent are aged 17 — -3 


AgC'iiciiod 

Proportion ol 
literate females to 
too literate males 

Proportion ul 
fenules in every 
ICO literates 

>93« 

I92E 

193* 

ipst 

5—10 

72 

64 

4* 

39 

7—13 

70 

• • 

4« 


ic — 15 

f9 

S8 

-to 

37 

14—16 

63 


.rS 

• • 

15 — so 

6s 

•19 

33 

33 

«7— =.3 

61 

•• 

33 

•• 

so and above 

33 

.■50 

=9 

=3 

S 4 and above 

37 

•• 

=7 

•• 

All ages 

SI 

37 

34 

=7 


Age period 

Percentage of 
literates in the 
female popii- 
laUon 

Percentage of 
literates in the 
male popula- 
tion 


1931 

1921 

193* 

IQ 2 I 

S— to 

19 . 

s 

26 

7 

10— IS 

30 

IS 

44 

2S 

IS— 20 

33 

17 

S7 

36 

SO and over 

X2 

It 

S3 

40 

All ages (5 ytarf 
and above) 

22” 

IX 

46 

32 


DUtricf 

Number per millo who 
are literate 
(S years and above) 


Persons 

Males 

Females 

Madras (City) .. 

349 

437 

194 

Cochin 

337 

460 

220 

Tinnevclly 

173 

300 

SS 

Malalur .. 

170 

273 

7S 

Tanjore 

t6i 

299 

3S 

Madura ,, 

131 

24* 

23 

Tiichinopoty 

I2S 

223 

3* 

Chinglcput 

*23 

211 

32 
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years, i3»4 per cent are aged 14 — 16 years and 25*6 per cent, below 14 years. 
The figures show that the younger ages predominate and that a generatioa 
of literate women is coming into existence. The percentages for the 
corresponding age-groups among male literates are 53-1, 177, lo’S and 18*4. 

The age-period 15 — 20 contains those that have been under effective 

instruction during the past quinquen- 
nium and it therefore represents the 
educational effort of the decade more 
fully than any other age-group. Here 
575 per.mille of the male population 
and 321 per mille of the female popu- 
lation are literate as shown in Subsi- 
diary Table I, while 112 in every 1,000 
males and 41 in every 1,000 females in 
this group are literate in English also. 
And the pace at which literacy has 
been progressing and the degree of 
success that has attended the activities 
of the educational agencies of the State will be clear from the margin where the 
number and proportion returned as literate at this age-period on the present as 
well as on previous occasions are given for purposes of comparison. 


Ytii 

Xo. of literates 
ia the age-period 
IS— ia 

Propotdon per 
mille of the 
popalation aged 
IS— 20 

Malu 

Females 

Males 

Females 

IQ’i 

32.tM 

19.S73 

57 S 

32« 

t', 2 t 

16,606 

S,2.JO 

359 

*74 

1911 

tJ.7S.'. 

4736 

30--' 

104 

VjOl 

11.C67 

3.070 

224 

4S 


Uteney by 
Ur«allty 


Verccatasc a{ Utentes 


TalaU 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

COCHIN* state 

•• 

2 S '2 

33*3 

iSs 

Cc<l.lr.-Kan.^.onur 

• « 

31-3 

43*0 

32*3 

Cu&gi.nwt 

• • 

iS'S 

jC'o 

»s*t 

MuHar. 

• • 

2 V .2 

. 41*3 

16-4 

TiVvS' it 

• • 

330 

436 

23 '* 


• • 

2t'l 

33'o 

l6'i 

C- = ;tar 


«5‘o 

22*7 

7'7 


6. From Subsidiary Tables II and 
III we find that the most favoured 
taluks are, as in other respects, Cochin- 
Kanayannur and Trichur and the pro- 
portion of literates, both male and 
female, in these taluks is higher than 
the State average as seen from the 
margin. The following statement will 
show that the two taluks are better 
equipped in respect of educational 
institutions than the other taluks.* 
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Ernakulam and Trichur are the two educational centres of the State, with 
their first-grade colleges and numerous high schools, and facilities for modern 
education were available in Cochin-Kanayannur and Trichur long before the 
other taluks came to possess them. There are other reasons also for the 
Jow proportion of literacy in Cranganur, Mukundapuram, Talapilli and 
Chittur. In Cranganur the proportion of Muslims who are backward in 
literacy is far higher than in other places and there are but very few 
Christians to restore the balance of the literate population. Mukundapuram, 
Talapilli and Chittur have an essentially agricultural population and these 
taluks have a high percentage of such Hindu communities as are very much 
backward in literacy, if not entirely illiterate. Chittur, in particular, lying al- 
most wholly detached from the literate West Coast, has a population of a highly 
mixed character in which backward and illiterate communities predominate, and 
even the ver)’ small proportion of Christians in this taluk is mostly illiterate. The 
wide disparity between Cluttur and other taluks in the number of educational 
institutions is also signiScanL No wonder that Chittur has the iov.'est figures 
and stands at the bottom. 


7. The acrual figures cf the literates of each religion by age-periods are 

to be found in Imperial Table XIII, 
while proportional figures are given in 
Subsidiary Table I. Liker/ise Impe- 
rial Table XIV contains the figures cf 
literates aged 7 years and over for each 
caste, tribe or race and the figures are 
condensed into proportio.nal forms in 
Subsidiary Table V. Turning to thcee 
reli^ons rear have the largest fo:lo/r- 

1 cf Cbrisdan nussfens. vhfeh won for 
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Population 

*911 . 

Percentage cf literates (all ages) 

Population 

1911 

Percentage of literates (all ages) 

Persons 

Males 

1 

Females 

Persons 

hfales 

Females 

Indian Christians .. 


40 

48 

32 

230,568 

21 

1 

31 

11 

Roman Catholics 

108,013 

) 



93.397 

21 

.10*s 

11 



>39 

47 

3.1 





Romo-Syrians .. 

183,418 

J 



100,166 

21*4 

31*6 

11*2 

Syrians (Jacobite, 









Mar Thoma, 









Chaldean etc.) 

36,16s 

47 

S6 

39 

32,776 

21 

3 i ’3 

io‘6 

Protestants .. 

8 f «45 

4 .; 

48 

4.1 

2^229 

23 

37^9 

* 3*2 


Literacy 
among Hindus 
by caste 


g. The progress in literacy from decade to decade among the Christians 
‘ as compared with the progress of other communities is shown below : 



Census Year 

Hindus 

Muslims 

Christians 

Jews 



f 1931 

64*8 

7*3 

27*8 


ProDortion percent in the total 


1521 

66*0 

7*0 

26-3 

• • 

population .. 









1911 

67*1 

7*0 

23*1 

• • 



‘ 1901 

68’ 3 

67 

24*4 

• • 



f Persons 

36'7 

3*3 

. • 39*6 

•• 



1931 J Males 

59*9 

4*6 

• 35*4 

im 



( Females 

30*4 

1*3 

47'8 

\ 

• 1 



^ Persons 

38-7 

3*2 

37*9 

• • 



1921 J Males 

6o*9 

4*1 

34*9 

• • 



C Females 

32’7 

z*x 

46*0 

• • 

Proportion per cent in the total 







number of literates .. 

• 








r Persons 

6o'4 

. 3*4 

.36'® 




1911 ./ Males 

62*4 

4*0 

. 3.-»*.3 

• • 



1 . Females 

52-2 

0.7 

. 46*9 

• • 






31*6 

«• 



f Persons 

64*8 

. 3*3 





) 



30' X 

«» * 


! 

1901 Males 

63*9 

. 3*8 




1 

1 . Females 

V 

39*7 

2*9 

.•> 9'.3 

• • 



' 19.V 

24*7 

13*7 

.:o’i 

.«/! 

Pcrtiuta.^eo! literates in each 


1921 

i6*5 

S '5 

26*2 

27‘8 


• 








1911 

1.V6 

7*4 

21*3 

19*7 



. 1501 

127 

67 

17*4 

20'8 




Diagram ahowtng the literacy of sefected Castes 
C literates per mllle of the PopulatlorT) 

[7 years and abovej 
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Whereas the contribution- of the 
Christians to the literate population, 
which is proportionately much higher 
than that of the Hindus, has been 
steadily increasing, the contribution 
of the Hindus shows an equally 
steady decline. The gradual fall in 
the strength of the Hindu element in 
the total population of the State is not 
the only reason for this diminishing 
contribution. For it is seen from the 
variation in the percentage of literates 
in each religion from decade to decade 
that the Hindus as a whole have not 
been progressing at the same pace as 
the Christians. The explanation for 
this state of affairs is that more than 50 
per cent of the Hindu population is 
made up of communities which, on ac* 
count of extreme poverty, or the want 
of facilities resulting from the social 
disabilities* inherent in the rigid caste 
sj'stem of Malayali Hindus, or from 
both causes, are very much backward 
in literacy if not wholly illiterate. The 
statement in the margin will show that 
the so-called caste Hindus among the 
purely Malayali section of the popula- 
tion rank among the most literate clas- 
ses in India, that the proportion of 
literates among them, both male and 
female, is far higher than among the 
Indian Christians, and that the pace of 
their progress is second- to that of 
none. The statement includes the Tamil 
and Konkani Brahmans also who, 
though non-Malayalis, are prominent 
Hindu castes in the State. 

10. Illiteracy among males is practically unknown in communities like 
the Tamil and Malayali Brahmans, the Arabalavasis and the Malayali Kshatriyas. 
Literacy among their women also is high, but the -Malayali Kshatriyas enjoy an 
unassailable pre-eminence in this respect. And it is only in the fitness of things * 
that the community to which the Ruling Family of the State belongs should, set 
this worthy example to others. The Nayars, the third largest community in 
the State (coming .after the Indian Christians and the lluvans), occupy a high 
rank, the proportion of literates among their males being particularly high; and 
though they form but ii*S per cent of the State’s population, 19 per cent of the 
total number of literates and 23*2 per cent of the female literates in the State 
are Nayars, who thus contribute a proportionately higher percentage to the male 


*This refers to the psst. So far as the present Is concerned, the disabllllies have disappearen ton very 
-.considerable extent. 
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and female literate population than the Christians. In the light of the figures 
for English literacy discussed below, it will further be seen that the standard of 
literacy among these castes is higher than among others. 

11. Imperial Table XIV and Subsidiary Table V arc of special interest 
and importance in that they show the figures and ratios for the literates of each 
caste and tribe separately. But a detailed examination of all these castes and 
tribes is out of the question because of considerations of space. It may how- 
ever be noted that, among the non-caste Hindus, the Kaniyans — astrologers by 
profession — arc one of the most literate castes in the State, 8i per cent of the 
males and 50 per cent of the females (aged 7 years and above) among them 
being literate: The Iluvans, the second largest community in the State forming 
23 per cent of its total population, who were educationally backward, have been 
making such rapid and creditable progress ’ that they have as many as 262 
literates in every 1,000 of their population aged 7 years and above, the proportion 
for males being 429 and for females ni, so much so that 17 per cent of the 
literate population in the State belong to their fold. The Eluttassans, tht 
Ambattans and Arayans, the Kanakkans and Kudumi Chettis, the Valans and 
Velans and the Vela kkat tala vans and Veluttedans arc some of the other castes that 
show very considerable progress in literacy during the decade. And communities 
that are backward in literacy — most of the above belong to this class — enjoy spe- 
cial concessions in the matter of fees in all educational institutions in the State. 

12. In literacy, as in other matters, the depressed brother figures but 
poorly. Living in abject poverty and, for the most part, outside the pale of 
society, the unapproachable castes of the Pulayans, the Vettuvans, the Sambavans 
(Parayans, old style), the Ullatans and the Nayadis for long rivalled the hill 
tribes in illiteracy and ignorance. But the times are changed, and the social 
disabilities to which these people were subjected under the most rigid and 
exacting of caste systems are gradually disappearing. A sympathetic Govern- 
ment has been actively exerting itself for the improvement of their miserable 
lot. Still the depressed classes have hardly shown that progress which .one 
might have expected from the very liberal measures adopted by the Darbar 
for the amelioration of their condition in general and for the removal of their 
illiteracy in particular. Heroic attempts have been made by the Education 
department to storm the citadel of their ignorance and to hoist the flag of learn- 
ing within it. The weapons used in this warfare, if novel, are the most effec- 
tive that can be employed for the purpose, and they recall to our mind the story 
of the Red Indian Chief who, in the midst of the impassioned address of the 
English Missionary on the greatness and glory of Christianity, quietly got up 
from his seat among the audience and told the inspired speaker to his utter dis- 
comfiture that what he and his brethren wanted was not eloquence or fine words 
but brandy arid tobacco! A free meal at noon or a small money payment instead, 
and the free distribution of clothing, to depressed pupils in all schools appealed 
more powerfully to the ill-fed and ill-clad children of these communities than the 
richest literary repast served out to them gratis for their intellectual delectation. 
Many schools have been opened in localities where the depressed classes are 
found in large numbers. The children of these classes are given free tuition 
and free supplies of school requisites. Besides, special scholarships are awarded 
to them in all secondary schools and colleges in addition to a full remission of. 
fees.* Many night schools, chiefly intended for the adult members of these 
communities, have also been started in suitable centres. And yet, in spite of 


*Fcr a full account of the concessions extended to depressed class pupils in the matter of education,, 
please see paragraph lo of Appendix 11. — ^Depressed classes, and the footnotes to. the paragraph. 
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these attractions, concessions and facilities, the depressed c:3.is;s do not ;<;//;",(/• 
to be taking kindly to education; and the statistics or d&pnsyid pj-jiii in 
given in the Administration Report of the Stale show a depior; / - /rdl [/,/;!, 
numbers during the year 1930 — 31.'" This does not hov.ivc:r that then: 

has been no progress in literacy among them, and the figurib ov',.::,.-,', .-.'! in (f;>, 
following statement testify to the degree of success atiaiaed by 
department during the decade under review. 
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A similar campaign against illiteracy started recently among the primitive 
tribes of the hills has produced 9 male and 2 female literates among the 267 
Kadars and j6 maic and i female literates among the 3,18^ Malayans. 


13. The Muslims have always occupied the last place in literacy among 
the followers of different religions in the State. They form 7*3 per cent of the 
State’s population but only 3*5 per cent of the literate population are Muslims. 
The restrictions enjoined by the ptiydha system must to a great extent account 
for the fact that there are but very few Muslim women able to read and write, 
and the disparity between the sexes in literacy is greatest among Muslims who 
have 230 literates in every 1,000 males but only 41 literates in the same number 
of females. .And for every 100 male literates among them there are but 17 
female literates. 

The Census Report of 1901 contains the following observations regarding 
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outstripped them in another. That they are still maintaining the pace of their 
progress will he clear from the figures in the statement given below. 

Literates in Eug;lis/i in every i^ooo. 
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The Muslims, of course, occupy their unenviable position at the very 
bottom, several decades behind the Christians and Hindus. The Jews on the- 
other hand stand far above the rest with 74 literates in English in every i,ooa 
(both sexes combined) against 37 among the Indian Christians. And 58 per 
mille of their female population are literate in English, while the Christians- 
have but 22, the Plindus ii and the Muslims i in every 1,000 women, able to 
read and write English. 

18. Columns 8, 9 and 10 of Subsidiary Table V tell the interest- 
ing story of the progress made in 
higher education by the different 
castes and communities. Those that, 
started early in the race for English 
education which, for many years, led 
to respectable if not lucrative careers, 
are to be distinguished By the high 
proportion of English literates among 
them. The marginal list gives the 
ratios for the Indian Christians, 
Iluvans and Nayars, the three largest communities in the State. The propor- 
tion of English literates among the Indian Christians is only one half of that; 
among the Nayars and the disparity is more prominent in the male than in the 
female population. Of the English literates in the State 29’S per cent are 
Nayars who form but one-ninth of the total population, while the Indian 
Christians who number more than a fourth of the State’s population contribute 
but 33*6 per- cent, and the Iluvans only 7 per cent, of the English-educated 
population of the State. About 85 per cent of our English-educated women 
belong to these three communities, the Nayars claiming 35’4 per cent, the 
Christians 43’3 per cent and the Iluvans only 5*4 per cent. The highest places- 
for English education are, however, monopolised by some of the smaller 
communities amengthe Hindus. There are but 41,324 Brahmans in the State — 
a mere 3*4 per cent of its population — , but no less than i6'y per cent of the 
English-educated population belong to this aristocracy bf intellect* The 
enterprising Tamil Brahman enjoys an astonishing pre-eminence in this respect, 
in as much as 49 per cent of the male population in this community aged 7 
years and above are able to read and write English. The Konkani Brahman 
also stands high, but far below his Tamil brother. The head of this order of 
aristocracy, the orthodox and conservative Nambudiri; who for decades looked 
upon the language of the ‘foreign heretic’ as an object of intellectual if not moral 
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pollution, is at long last moving with 
the times and already showing excellent 
results. The Ambalavasis are behind 
the Tamil Brahmans though their rank 
is high. But even the Tamil Brahman 
has to yield the piilm to the Malayali 
Kshatriyas, who enjoy the same dl2» 
tinction in English as in general 
literacy, and among whom 49 per cent 
of the males and 14 per cent of the 
females aged 7 years and above are 
English-educated. 

The Brahmans’ supremacy is confined to the male section of their 
population. Child marriages among the Tamil Brahmans, the conservatism of 
the Konkanis and the pimiha system and orthodoxy of the Nambudiris account 
for the comparatively low proportion of English-educated women among them. 
But the Time Spirit has affected even the Nambudiri women in their fiityMa, and 
the ghosts of their grandsires must be stirring uneasily in their graves to see 
Nambudiri maidens discarding their umbrella-veils and going to public schools, 
and Srimati Par\'athi Antharjanam* presiding over public meetings and joining 
the deliberations in the State Legislative Council over the Nambudiri Bill 
■which is to pave the way for the emancipation of her sisters. 

Subsidiary Table V shows that almost all communities including the 
backward ones have taken to English education and are showing considerable 
progress in it. It is no doubt a sign of the times that even the depressed clas- 
ses of the Pulayans, Vettuvans and Sambavans have a few English literates 
among them. And the sight of the undergraduate Pulaya girl in the Maharaja’s 
College at Ernakulam must certainly inspire sentiments of awe and wonder in 
the elderly members of her community, sentiments not much different from 
those which Captain Cuttle's mother would have entertained if she had lived 
to see her worthy offspring translated into a dealer in nautical instruments 
and “a man o’ science.” 

19. The statistics of the Education department are given in Subsidiary 
Tables VIII, VIII A and IX. A comparison of thefiguresof educational insti- 
tutions returned in 1931 with the figures of 1921, 1911 and 1901 is likely to lead 
to the inference that there is gradual retrogression in the field of education* 
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*Stiiiut! Nenmanimangalim I’jrk'athi Antliarjjiiam Uan enlightsned Narnbadiri bdy who has discarded 
her veil' She has been nominated os a special member of the State Legislative Council in connection vrith the 
Nambudiri Bill now before the Council. 

The followin,; account of a meeting of the Select Committee for the Namb'jditi Bill, supplied to the 
Madras daily, tae Hindu, by its Trichar correspondent, is not tvithout humour : 

'* There u'crc some interesting incidents when the Select Committee of the Ccchin Nambudiri Bill 
recorded evidence recently. 

The majority of the young Nambudiris were in favour of the Bill for marriage of all males in their 
community (instead of the eldest alone so marrying at present leaving the rest to resort to a sort of marriage 
with females of the Nayac and Ambalavasi communities), for stopping polygamy, forstamping out dowry practice, 
and for family management of a responsible nature. But the few eider, the orthodox of the community, who 
appeared before the Committee, nere against such picgressive change and refused to look at Mrs. Nenmaniman- 
galam Tarvathi (lady Nambudiri member specially nominated for the Bill), cr to answer her questions. The 
President had even to stop examining one Mr. Thuppan Nambudiri In the circumstance. Another, Mr. Kally 
Thamarapilly Nambudiri, preferred to be under a veil (of his own make) to avoid the sight of Mrs. Nenmani- 
tnangalam who had discarded the purdha." 

(“ The veil of his own make" is reported to have besn a piece of cloth which the gentleman held stretched 
out before him like a curtain or screen, hiding hU upper half from the audience.) 
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But the number of pupils under instruction will give a more just and correct 
idea of the situation. Collegiate education has made remarkable progress during 
the past decade. The two second grade colleges of 1921 were raised to the 
first grade, and another first grade college for women, an aided institution run 
by the St.Teresa’s Convent at Ernakulam, was opened. Accordingly the 
strength of the college classes rose by 129 per cent (from 438 to 1,003) during 
the period. Besides, the first grade college at Alwaye in Travancore territory 
is so situated that it is of as much service to Cochin as to Travancore. Statis- 
tics are not available of the many scores of Cochin students * ** pursuing higher 
studies in arts and professional colleges at educational centres like Madras, 
Trichinopoly, Trivandrum, Madura, Chidambaram, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Benares, and in foreign universities. Secondary education too has kept pace 
with collegiate education and there are now 42 high schools (of which 12 are 
exclusively for girls,") with a strength of 6,105 pupils against 28 high schools- 
and 2,574 pupils in 1921, the increase in the number of pupils being 137 per 
cent. Lower secondary schools also have increased in numbers and their 
strength rose from 6,781 to 10,701 or by 58 per cent. Nor has primary educa- 
tion lagged behind, for the returns show that there are as many as 121,266 
pupils under instruction in the primary classes against 79,381 in 1921. The 
figures represent an increase of 53 per cent. There is a good deal of confusion 
in regard to the number of primary schoolsj^urned at the previous censuses. 
The 503 schools shown against 1931 in Subsidiary Table VIII are purely 
literary schools, whereas the 1,026 primary schools of 1921 include 576 unaided, 
indigenous institutions and other special schools. In 1923 a special census 
of the indigenous schools was taken, when it was seen that there were only 
289 such schools with 6,921 pupils in them instead of the 576 schools and 
pupils returned by the Education department in 1921. Though this depart- 
ment has included the 289 indigenous schools and 6,921 pupils in its returns 
for 193!) it is not known whether these institutions exist now and, if they do, 
what their strength is. This unknown and uncertain quantity has been excluded 
from the figures for 1931 in Subsidiary Table VIII, and hence the great dis- 
parity between 1921 and 1931 in the number of primary schools and the total 
number of educational institutions. That there has been an actual rise in the 
number of primary schools during the decade under review is clear enough from 
the increase of 53 per cent in the number of pupils. 
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20. In the marginal statement an attempt is made to correlate the census 

figures of literates under 15 years with 
the returns of pupils obtained from 
the Education department. Accord- 
ing to these returns the strength of 
the primary schools is 121,266 and 
that of the Special schools 10,089. 
But the average boy or girl who has 
completed 14 years will be at least 
in the highest class of -the lower se- 
condary school if not in the upper 
secondary classes, and therefore we 
have to add the 10,701 pupils of the lower secondary schools also to the above 
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numbers since our calculation- is to include all literates under 15. The approxi- 
mate number of children under 15 years attending schools will thus be 142,056 
according to the statistics of the Education department, while the census returns 
give 91,116 literates under 15. The proportion per cent of literates to learners 
therefore works out at 64. The results of our calculation show that the statistics- 
of the Education department are in agreement with the census statistics. For, 
out of the 121,266 pupils in the primary schools we have to select only those 
that have attained the census standard of literacy. The instructions issued to 
enumerators in this connection in consultation with the educational authorities 
were to the effect that only such pupils were to be returned as literate as had 
completed at least three out of their four years’ primary course at the time of 
the final census, and in view of the high standard maintained in the State schools, 
these instructions were considered as strict enough. The pupils of the fourth 
and third standards, who had just completed four and three years respectively 
of their primary course, were accordingly returned as literate, and the pupils of 
the first and second standards were treated as illiterate. About 40 per cent of 
the primary school pupils, and all the pupils of the special and lower secondary 
schools, numbering in all about 70,000, should therefore be included in the 
group of literates under 15. There will then be a difference of about 20,000 to 
be accounted for, the total number of literates under 15 being 91,116. The ex- 
planation for this difference is to be sought for in the numbers of those pupils 
of the upper secondary classes that are under 15, of those who left school during 
or after their lower secondary course and who are still under 15* and of those 
who left school after their primary course and who too are still under 15 years 
(see column 1 1 of Subsidiary Table XI). The fact that the educational statis- 
tics of 1931 disclose a fall of more than 6,000 in the number of pupils during the 
academic year 1930 — 31 is of special significance in this connection. 


The ratio of literates to learners is high enough to testify to the effective 
character of the education imparted to them ; and the ratio for 1931 compares 
very favourably with the ratios for past years. 


21. The results of the educational efforts of the past decade renewed fa 
paragraph 19 above may be summed up in the statement that there are 145.164 
pupils (excluding the uncertain figure of 6,921 belonging to the cdo uaofied, 
indigenous institutions) under instruction at the end of the perfci agates: 90,215 
at its beginning. This represents an increase of no less thia d? The 
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/ .U'3 per ccRt of boys and 55*6 per cent of girls,) have never attended any 
jchcol : and to this number must be added 3,610 boys and 3,216 girls who left 
ichr.o; before they completed their primary course, and who therefore represent 
the '.i-asvige in primary education. * The percentage of children aged 6 to 12 
vears who are at school (including the few that have left school after successfully 
aimploting their primary course) is but 47. These figures will form a proper 
basis on which the question of compulsory primary education may be discussed 
and the educational policy of the Darbar revised if necessary. 


23. The expenditure on education has naturally kept pace with the 
progress of educational activities and has increased by more than 50 per cent 
during the past ten years. In the financial year 1930 — 31 it was Rs. 14,03,360 
(more than 16 per cent of the gross revenue, and 17*4 per cent of the total 
expenditure). The corresponding expenditure in 1920 — 21 was only Rs. 8,92,231 
{14*3 per cent of the gross revenue and 14*7 per cent of the total expenditure). 

24. Subsidiary Table XIV shows the statistics of the periodicals pub- 
lished in the State .and the extent of their circulation. Though the figures 
indicate perceptible progress since 1921, they are very far indeed from erring 
on the aide of superfluity. Nor do they give a true idea of the extent to which 
literacy has spread among the lower orders at least in urban areas, or to which 
nev.-spapers are in demand among them. It is not a very uncommon sight to 
aue the Rikshawalla, who waits for his hire in the street, purchasing a copy of 
the day’s Gonuili** hawked about in the streets and selling like ho cakes at 3 
pies a copy, and deciphering the articles on the political situation and civil 
disoledienco in British India 1 Verily Cochin is not far from “ the realization 
< : the vijions of the journalist, who saw, as in a glass darkly, Ramaswami 
leaning at even in intellectual contemplation on the five-barred gate of his p.iddy 
tieJd, or deciphering the daily newspapers in the village smithy 


25. This chapter may be closed with a few observations on the vital 
p.'obler.'.'J connected with the progress of modern educ.ition in the State. It is 
r; >'.v {‘.ur decade.-, jince the old and popular fiyal schools were superseded in 
{,-,-...0? '.'t jc’nu'ds of the modern type, and throughout this period the course of 
t’*.e • .»y -I tern of education has been marked by steady and uninterrupted 

;.r The .it iti.iticj reviewed in this chapter prove that the primary object 

< i ed.. :hat conquering ignorance and bringing the minimumknow- 
-t L''.;era to ail — i, being fulfilled in an ever increasing measure. The 
» .;i tbe edu Lidunal a-;-eacies in the State, botli Sirkar and private, 
;■ -.c h-.'.'.. ai .tny State t,r I’Mvitice c.’.n justly be proud of. They have 
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placed Cochin in the very forefront of all progressive and educated States in 
the Indian Empire. But the present system of education is also responsible for 
bringing in its wake many dark and baffling problems that defy all attempts at 
solution; 

26. " The main point to which attention is now directed is the study of English. The 
material prosperity or progress of a community or of any part of India is even gauged by the 
degree oif advance made in the same. It is likewise regarded by the people themselves as the 
one central hope of salvation for them 

“The value set at present on English education is so great that only one who pos- 
sesses it now passes for a man of learning. That English education is a great leveller cannot 
be' questioned, and its effect is markedly felt in the increasing cordiality of the relations 
between men of various castes and creeds. While the study of English stimulates intelligence 
and supplies a common medium of culture, it is also slowly renovating social conditions and 
m'odifying dom'estic relations, so that all over the country the old order of ideas is by degrees 
yielding place to new. The circumstance that females are taking to it in steadily increasing 
numbers, and that they also are yearning for a better state of things is a propitious sign that 
the new civilization will finally settle itself without violence to domestic tranquillity and social 
happiness”. 

Thus wrote the Census Superintendent of 1901 in the chapter on 
Education in his Report, and it may be conceded that his anticipations have 
been realized to a considerable extent within the brief period of 30 years that 
have since elapsed. But little did he dream that the new order of civilization, 
the dawn Of which appeared so rosy and refreshing to' him, would usher in trials 
of the kind we are experiencing at present and that the very thing which the 
people regarded as their one central hope and salvation would ere long prove 
their chief despair and damnation. The high price set on English education 
was chiefly because of “the direct attachment of graduated pecuniary values to 
the passing of each and every examination” and, as English-educated persons 
were shown preference in the public service, a race began for higher education 
in which one community after another competed. The pecuniary value attached 
to the examinations began to decline because English-educated persons soon 
overstocked their own market. By the beginning of the decade we are dealing 
with, the supply far exceeded the demand. The public service was full and 
•could not absorb more. The literary professions were all overcrowded. Those 
•that had received English education at much cost and labour now found 
Themselves unemployed or unsuitably employed on absurdly low salaries.* Nor 
could they turn to other walks in life since by temperament and training they 
were fit only, for such pursuits as called for nothing more than a purely literary 
type of education. And thus arose the thorny problem of “ educated unemploy- 
ment ”, a problem that grows more complicated from year to year, because each 
year sends its new recruits to swell the ranks of the army of unemployed young 
men who are chiefly to be distinguished by an air of discontent and listlessness 
That sits heavy on their dejected features. 

Paragraphs 36 to 39 of the last chapter, in which the results of the- special 
• census of educated unemployment have been reviewed, may be recalled in this 
-connection. 


* A singla instance trill snffice to show the gravity of the problem in this State. Graduates of the 
University have joined the Poli-ce department as recraits. Daring the period of their training they wiU 
receive n manihly alliXbance or Ss. lo. After training they will develop into regoIar^poUcs constables on 
a motahly sshry of Xs. 73 ' And yet there are many — graduates, nndergradnates and School Finals — 
who envy these graduate-recruits for their eitraor^naiy good luck in getting emploved !! 
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Distillling 
signs and 
outlook 


Vocational 

Education 


27. Comparing the statistics of the Education department for the two 

years 1930 and 1931, one wonders, 
whether the fall in the number of 
pupils referred to in paragraph 20 
above, and shown in the margin, is to be 
attributed merely to the economic de- 
pression of the times as done by the 
educational authorities. Does it not 
also show that at least some people 
have begun to entertain misgivings about the utility of the kind of education 
their children are receiving ? It is significant that the decrease in strength is 
confined to the lower secondary and primary classes alone. The pupils of the 
upper secondary and college departments are not proof against the economic 
depression and yet their numbers show no decline but an actual increase. The 
probable explanation is that they have reached a stage in higher education at 
v/hich it will be unwise on their part to withdraw. . Be the reasons what they 
may, the fall in the strength of pupils particularly of the primary classes is not 
a happy sign. Should it continue in future years also, the progress of literacy 
during the next decade cannot but be seriously affected. - 

2S. The steady increase in the number of industrial institutions will 

show that the educational authorities 
have been alive to the situation and 
adopting remedial measures against 
the growing evil. Vocational in- 
struction is being gradually introduced 
in literary schools also. It is, however, 
extremely doubtful whether the open- 
ing of a few more industrial schools or 
the teaching of a few vocational sub- 
jects in the literary schools will solve the mighty problem before us. When 
the present system of literary education is overhauled from top to bottom; when 
in its place a more useful and popular system, based on and in harmony with. 
the normal lives and the intimate needs of the people, and imparting both 
theoretical and practical inst ruction in vocational subjects which will thoroughly 
equip the pupils for agricultural, industrial or other useful pursuits in life that 
help in the production of wealth, is developed ; and when the people freely take 
to the new system realizing in full that the higher English education of the* 
prevalent type must be left to the rich and leisured, or intellectually gifted, few; 
v/hen the present order changes giving place to a new and more practical one 
on the above or similar lines, then indeed shall we hope to see the dawn of a 
new era of contented progress in the light of which the dark trials of the 
present are bound to disappear. 


Year 

Number cf 
industrial 
institutions 

Number o 
pupils 

irjst 

J 9 

1,135 

1530 

41 

3.039 

l<) 3 « 

42 

3.172 
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1931 
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145,992 
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CHAPTER IX.— LITERACV 


.//. — Specific figures of literacy by sex and locality* . 
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Ill* — Proportional figures of literacy by sex and locality. 
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/y. — Proportional figures of English literacy by 

sex and locality. 
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V. — Literacy by caste 7 years and over and iQ2iy all ages.) 
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CHAPTER IX.— LITERACY 


y. — Literacy by caste {1931 1 7 years and over and igsi, all ages.) — cant. 
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V.— ^Literacy by caste 7 years and over and ip2i, all ages,) — cont. 
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7 

12 ' 

3 

4 

9 

• • 

B 

• • 

3 

Do. Tamil 

• • 

63 

119 

8 

.. 

• • 

•• 

36 

70 


• ■ 


•• 

'Taiakan 

.. 

302 

4S4 

*39 

•• 

• • 


3*3 

97S 

98 

- 

• • 

•• 

- Tottiyan 

•• 

sS 

7 S 

43 

B 

• • 

.. 

.. 


•• 


> • 

•• 

Ullatan 


44 

55 

34 

H 

.. 

•• 

•- 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

Vadokan 

-- 

55 

114 

5 

B 

• • 

.. 

36 

77 

•• 

•• 

• • 

• • 

Vaisyan 

• • 

410 

644 

127 

n 

•• 

•* 

858 

*.338 

39 


• • 

•• 

Valan 

• • 

307 

461 

*44 

1*7 

20S 

42 

16S 

238 

73 

23 

S 3 

4. 

Vallavan 

-- 

6 

12 

•• 

B 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• » 

- 

• • 

• • 

•• 

Vaniyan 

- 

339 

613 

64 

B 



377 

734 

• • 

•• 

• • 

•• 

Vannan 

• • 

39 

103 

II 

B 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• • 

•• 

Velakkattalaran 

• 

332 

301 

214 

*65 

234 

86 

*39 

*97 

SS 

3* 

27 

35 . 

Velan 

• 

2S7 

3»9 

77 

181 

333 

23 

32 

6 o 

7 

*3 

23 

•• 

Vellalan 

• 

333 

543 

122 

24 * 

324 

lOO 

366 

1.042 

93 

4 CZ 

604 

39 

Velattedan 

• 

3 »o 

471 

179 

*44 

<*<*<* 

73 

*38 

266 

34 

24 

43 

6 

Vettavan 

• 

. S 5 

S 3 

24 

3 

4 

2 

II 

■ *3 

7 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Vilknrnp 


2 sS 

429 

*14 

• • 

• • 

B 

7 

*3 

•• 



• • 

Minor castes 

• 

. 172 

266 

72 

• • 

.. 

B 

32S 

384 

32 


•• 

•« 

Cjkte Unspecified 

• 

. 339 

311 

* 3 ° 

• • 

•• 


742 

^i 353 

63 

•• 


• • 

No caste 

• 

. 7>4 

S33 

•- 

— 


■ 

2.143 

2.3C0 


•• 


»« 
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p. — Literacy by caste {igsit 7 years and over and ig 2 i^ ail agesl)-^cont. 


Caste 

Number per liOOO '\vbo are literate 

Number per lOiOOO who are 
literate in English 


1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 . 

PerBons 

Male 

Female 

Persons 

Male 

Female 

Persons 

Male 

s 

ct 

s 

0 

Persons 

Male 

0 

*3 

a 

0 

pci 

I 


2 

3 

■ 

5 

6 

■ 

8 

9 

10 

Z 1 

■ 

13 

MUSLIM 







■ 





H 


Jonkkan 

• • 


263 

43 

68 

128 


St 

96 

3 

is 

H 

z 

Ravnttau 


158 

2S0 

27 

129 

227 

12 

III 

210 

3 

64 


10 

Others 

• • 

234 

377 

8S 

• « 

• • 

% • 

180 

330 

22 

• • 

•• 

c* 

CHRISTIAN 











1 



AngTo-Indian 

• • 

72s 

7 S 0 

667 

00 

GO 

Cl 

233 

330 

3.736 

3.363 

3. 886 

>,389 ' 

1,219 

1,386 

European 

«• 


gSs 

939 

909 1 

907 

913 

9 . 23 t 

9,091 

9,388 

8,483 

8,605 

8,262 

Indian Christian 

% • 

S08 - 

612 

407 

262 1 

3 St 

172 

473 

67s 

277 

203 

309 

loz' 

JAIN 

• • 

S «»3 

743 

178 

336 

369 

70 

29 s 

510 

1 

• • 

493 

S »7 

J 

463 

JEW 

• • 

471 

612 

339 

278 

380 

176 

899 


C85 

368 

328 

207 

- BUDDHIST 

• • 

80S 

923 

692 

• • 

• • 

■ 

4.359 


2,308 

• • 

• • 

•• 

ZOROASTBIAN 

• • 

XsOOO 

1*000 

r,ooo 

• • 

• • 

■ 


1 

3>coo 

• • 

•• 

•• 


• Note>— Figures for columns left blank under igsi are not available, 
















y/t — Progress of Literacy since iSS/t 



"VII In, fit III'IIUIIII u|ii|,|,.,| Figures by sex and age are not available. Figures for iSvi for the age peilods of i.S- 
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VUL- — {/>) The munber of iiisiiiutioies and pupils according to the returns op 

the Education Department. 



1931 

19: 

21 

IQII 

1901 

Class of Institution 

■No. of 
Institutions 

No- of 
Scholars 

No. of 
In-.titutiun.s 

! 

No. of 
Scholars 

No. of 
In-;titctlons 

1 

No. of 
Scholars 

No. of 
Institutions 

No. of 
Schoinrn 

I 

2 

3 


4 

S 

6 

7 

S 

3 

First Grade 
Colleges 

3 

I1003 

1 

•• 

• • 

• < 

1 

-• 

• • 

Second Grade 
CoWtges 

•• 

• • 


a 

43s 

\ 

1S2 

\ 

57 

High Schools 

4= 

*6.103 


aS 

=.574 

>3 

1,246 

S 

8C4 

Lower Secondary 
Schools 

(3o 

1 10,701 

1 

61 

1 

6,781 

21 

1 

I 2.6.|0 

1 

19 

1,696 

Primary Schools .. 

S03 

Ji2r,e66 


1,026 

1 

79t.>Si 

! 

969 

t 16,550 

375 


Night Schools .. 

XIZ ' 

6,09.31 








Special Schools, 
such as techni- 
cal, Industrial 
and Keligious 
Schools 

S4 

0.990, 

■ 

1 

j 

2X 

1.C41 

1 

IT 

6jS 

3S6 

7,90.1 

Total 

773 

U9,I64 


i,13S 

90,215 

1,015 

51,322 

1,289 

39,600 


* strength of upper secondary classes only. 

t Includes the strength of ths lower sscond.ary classes (i) of the 6o Lower Second try School-: and (r) of the 43 Ilirh 
Schools. 

J Includes the .strength (l) of 1110503 Primary Schools (a) of the primary classes of the 60 Lower Secondary Schools a-ad 
(3) of the primary classes of the 42 High Schools. 


IX% — Main results of Lniversity Examinations. 


. Examination 

1931 

19 

Cl 

igj I • 

1931 . 


CancUdates 

Passed 

Candidates 

Passed 

Candidates 

Passed 

Candidates 

Passed 

I 

2 

3 1 

1 

4 

.5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

' Entrance Exami- 
nation 

t.94i 

490 

S32 

=34 

.37s 

103 1 

1.33 


. Intermediate 

Examination .. 

i 

379 

i-t3 

156 

So 

55 

=7 

«7 


J3. A. Exami- 
nation 

I/O 

68 

•• - 

•• 

• • 

• • 


1 

f 

1 

i «• 

. Total 

1 

2,390 

707 

6 SS 

314 

433 

129 

150 

52 
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221 2,666 1,495 1,171 42,070 18,312 23,758 
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2CJVt — Nuvibey and circulation of newspapers^ etc* 





1931 

xgai 

igii 

igoi 

~n 

Language 


Class cf newspaper 
(daily, weekly, etc.) 

Number 

_ 

Circulation 

Number 

Circulation 

1 

Number 

Circulation 

Number 


I 


3 

3 

' 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Malayalam 

• • 

Bi-weekly 

I 

SSO 


• • 

• • 


•• 

• • 

Do 


Weekly 

6 

4,400 

7 

5i85o 

.3 

3,675 

• • 

• • 

English 

• • 

do 

■ 

• • 

I 

4CO 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Aii!>lo-Vernacalar 

• • 

do 

H 

5,000 

I 

500 

• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Do 

•• 

Tri-monthly 

■ 

500 

• • 

■ • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Malayalam 

•• 

Bi-monthly 

H 

• * 

• • 

• • 

1 

280 

•• 

• • 

Do 

• • 

Monthly 

«7 

8,700 

10 

4.875 

7 

5,300 

#• 

$• 

Latin 

•« 

do 

• • 

• * 

I 

Z ,000 

• • 

• •• 

• • 

it 

Anglo Vernacular 

« • 

do 

S 

5,200 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

Latin raid Malayalam 

•• 

do 

I 

Soo 

• • 

• » 

• • 

• • 

•P 

•• 

English and Latin 

•• 

do 

•• 

• * 

z 

1,000 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Malayalam and Sanskrit 

•• 

do 

• » 

•• 

•• 

•• 

I 

Coo 

• • 

•• 

Anglo-Vernacular and 
l^tin 

• 

do 

• T 

»• 

1 

200 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• * 

Malayalam 

•• 

Once in two months 

- 

• • 

•• 

• • 

Z 

320 

• • 

• • 

Do 

• • 

Quarterly ' 

I 

500 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

English 

« • 

do 

• • 

•• 

I 

650 

•• 

•• 

• » 


-\nglo*Vernacular 

•• 

do 

5 

.3.300 

•• 

■ • 

• » 

• • 

• • 

*• 

.\r.gIo-Vernacalar and 
Latin 

• « 

At intervals 

I 

150 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• t 



Total 

45 

29,400 

23 

14,475 

13 

P,075 

i* 

• • 





















GHAPTBK X.--LAj^GUAGE. 

•Statistics of the languages spoken in the State are given in Part I of 
Imperial Table XV. Part II of this Table together with its supplement deals with 
bi-, tri- and poli-lingualism. Of the two Subsidiary Tables appended to this 
chapter, the first shows the distribution of the total population by mother tongue, 
the languages being arranged according to the revised scheme of classification 
of Indian languages based on Sir George Grierson’s scheme. The second 
Subsidiary Table gives the distribution ■ by language of the State’s population, 
only the more important local languages being shown. 

2. The enumeration schedules contained two colui>ms for recording 
language returns, in the first of which the enumerators were asked to “ enter 
each person’s mother tongue, i. e. the language as first spoken from the 
cradle.” Where the person enumerated was an infant or a deaf-mute, the 
language of the mother was to be given. In the other column intended for 
subsidiary languages the enumerators were to “ enter the language or languages 
habitually spoken by each person in addition to his mother tongue in daily or 
domestic life. ” The popular languages spoken in the State are so well known 
that the returns of mother tongue in the first column are on the whole accurate, 
the errors being very few hnd quite negligible. But the returns of subsidiary 
languages appear to be less satisfactory for reasons e.xplained in paragraph lo 
of this chapter. 

3. According to these statistics, twenty-nine languages were returned 
at the present census against seventeen* at the census of 1921; and Subsidiary 
Table I shows that thirteen of them are vernaculars of India, seven are 
vernaculars of other Asiatic countries and Africa and nine are European lan- 
guages. Cochin like other parts of South India is pre-eminently Dravidian in 
respect of its languages. The West Coast in particular is the home of Malaya- 
1am, one of the members of the Dravida group in' the Dravidian family of 
languages, and the parent tongue of as many as 90*3 per cent of the State’s 
population is Malayalam. Tamil, Kanarese and Tulu , three other members of 
the Dravida group, form the mother tongue of 5*9 per cent of the population, 
while Telugu, the Andhra language of the Dravidian family, is claimed by i per 
cent. Thus 97*2 per cent of the total population have Dravidian languages as 
their mother tongue. The remaining twenty-four languages together form the 
parent tongue of only 2*8 per cent of the State’s population. 


Language 

Proportion of speakers per 
mille of the total population 
during the census year 

1931 

1921 

spit 

1901 

Malayalam 

P 

0 

901-7 

893-3 

SSi-6 

Tamil 

S 4'9 

ss-s 

6o'2 

66-7 

Konkani 

is-s 

iS'o 

23'0 

23-7 

Telugu 

lo'o 

9-1 

i2’a 

IS'6 

Kanarese 

3*7 

3-9 

4‘3 

s-i 

Tulu 

o'6 

o-j 

0*6 

0-8 

Total. 

99 o '7 

992*0 

993-s 

993-3 


4. Malayalam is the vernacular 
and official language of the State and 
elementary education is imparted 
through its medium. The proportion 
of those who return Malayalam as their 
mother tongue has been steadily in- 
creasing, so much so that it has risen 
from 8S’2 per cent of the total popula- 
tion in 1901 to 90*3 per cent in 1931. 
This increase is made tip by a corres- 
ponding decrease in the proportion of 
those who have returned other lan- 
guages as their parent tongue and the 
marginal table shows how Tamil, the 
most widel}' spoken language after 


(Rafasth 2 f%l‘nl returned at the preseat census are 13 in number: Pashto, Bsnsali, Marwari 

1 )i ahaleae, Persian, Chinese. Japanese, itaUan, French. Welsh, Gaelic. Fleaiish and German. 


Refere&ee to 
statistics 


Accuracy oS 

language 

returns 


Sistributioiz 
of popula- 
tioi^ by 
language 


Malayalam, 
the verna- 
cular of the 
State 
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jMahyabni, and -some other languages have been gradually though slowly los- 
ing ground. It is further to be noted in this connection that Malayalam is the ^ 
language of literacy for a great majority of those who have returned Tamil and 
Koakaui as their mother tongue. 95*7 per cent of the population in Mu* 
Jcundapuram taluk, 96 per cent in Trichur, 93’9 per cent in Talapilli and .92*4 
per cent in Cranganur speak Malayalam as their parent language. But the pro* 
portion in Cochin*Kanayannur with its strong Konkani element and with the 
mixed population of Mattancheri is slightly lower, being only 90 per cent. The 
Tamil-Malayalam cultural border zone in Chittur taluk has naturally the lowest 
proportion of r^Ialayalam speakers, their percentage being but 57*7 in the popu- 
lation of tlie taluk as a whole. The statistics for the North-East and South* 

\V CSC blocks of Chittur were compiled separately for the inset in the Linguistic 
map inserted in this chapter, and they show that the proportion of Malayalam ' 
speakers in the North-East block bordering the Tamil district of Coimbatore is. 
as low as 52*2 per cent. The distribution by taluks of the more important 
langu.ages of the State is shown in the appended table. 


Xumber per 10,000 o{ the total population in each 
taluk whose mother tongue is 


T»lak 

et 

“ft 

>% 

aS 

2 

Konkani 

Kanarese 

9 

"a 

H 

a 

e4 

a 

"S 

•5 

C! 

cl 

Kaclichhi 

Gujarati 

Hindi 

.19 

6 

'Ji 

COCIIl.V S7ATE 

• a 

0 . 33 a 

S49 

iSs 

.V 

6 

101 

43 

6 1 

to 

31 

i 

Ce<ij;3 Eusujunuur 

• « 


353 

<.>6 

»S 

34 

9 

U7 

20 

36 

20 

u* 

Cusiit-x 

• • 

•0.S43 

sCj 

339 

4 

3 

3 

l.|8 


• • 

•• 

«• 


• « 

9.s6i 

3«6 

; US 

9 

3 

30 

II 

• • 

• • 

7 

2 

'itiAv.t 

• • 

y-39S 

353 

1 

S 

4 

43 

6 

• • 

• • 

•s 

6 

1 *• I £ 

«• 


J>S 

** 

7« 

1 

«J3 

i 

• • 

• • 

s 

• » 


ta 

S.7?3 

3 . 33 s 

3 

«93 

3 

fSS 

3 ' 

• • 

• • 

rot 

3 


5. 66.164 perouns representing 5'5 per cent of the State's population 
{.avc lutuined Tamil as their mother tongue. I**or reasons stated in the last 
Chittur taluk is the stronghold of Tamil and as many as 34.557 of 
'ratsiil speakers (53*2 per cent of their total strength) are to be found in 
ihb taluk, an-i their proportion in the populatlun of Chittur is .as high as 33*4 
i-e; u-:,;:. In the North-East block alone this proportion rises to 36*9 per cent. 
'tV'.u,;. t een rctunied by 12,143 persons (i per cent of the State’s popula- 
iL.;; ..:*i it b Ch.ittur with its mixed psipalation that claims more than half 
C; i.i ,’.l ;r. iianarevr ii the moth.er tongue of 4.493 persons, about h:.lf this 

if* T Cf'+Jil ^ i Cixiilu?, I’ulu U i^iyjkcn by a very :nnall number (73O 

* i * art r irib are called, 

Ui t;-. ,* . z.h-f fr..'!taa U;;guage.i, Konkani b the p.rrent tongue of 
a . ...s (* V jer «4 ihr population), M.arathi of 5,210, f liruli of 
:A Kifii Ka':U'.hhs (Smtihi) c*{ 714. Moat of these people 
#.i;. w... .J the Hirkdi are to U found in Cochin- Kanayannur 

u A. '%i~t ./-.M;.;.; .juU iecti m f.i ilu: population in C'nittur taluk ctaiina 

a*.’-'' ' i", • ■ r riok.'kc jpeaacr#, 

t i , ... ... j,a, r.f T'ji t} 


WRONG OR MISLEADING RETURNS OF MOTHER TONGUE 


22l 


7. ,Of the European langiiagesj English has been returned as the 
mother tongue of 630 persons, Portuguese of 114, and all other languages European 
together of 26. The figures for English are noteworthy. Imperial Table XVII languages 
shows that there are 1 12 Europeans and 1,7x7 Anglo-Indians in the State’s 
population. It is therefore obvious that most- of the Anglo-Indians have 
returned Malayalam as their parent language. These returns are correct in as 
much as Malayalam is the home speech of a great majority of the Anglo-Indians 
in the State. 


Community 
classified by 
language 

* Numerical 
strength accord- 
ing to Caste 
Table (XVII) 

Number of 
speakers of the 
language accord- 
ing to Part I, 
Imperial Table 
XV 

Malayalam 

i.oSa.oco 

l,c3S,o3l 

Tamil 

70, COO 

66,164 

Konkani 

27,016 

22,338 

Telugu .. 

I4<coo 

X2,I42 

Tulu . . 

1. 57 1 

731 


* The figures are only approximately correct since 
only the approximate numbers of Tamils, Telugus etc. 
among Indian Christians, certain sections of Muslims, 
minor castes and castes unspecified were available. 


8. A comparison of the language statistics of Part I of Imperial Table 

XV with the statistics of Race, 
or Caste given in Imperial 
XVII will throw light on wrong or 
misleading returns of mother tongue 
in as much as the latter table enables 
us to classify the population into lin- 
guistic groups like the Malayalam- 
speaking indigenous Malayali castes, 
the Tamil -speaking Tamil castes and 
other castes speaking other languages. 
A statement showing the numeric^: 
strength of the more prominent ccz>- 
munities according to Imperial T~'~> 
XVII side by side with the strength rf 
these communities according to 
of Imperial Table XV is given P; Pn- 
margin. It is seen from the 

that the number of persons who have returned languages other than I'idbrniinr. 
as their mother tongue is lower than the number of persons in the r==cs:d.v5 
communities according to the Caste Table, while the position is reTesrfsrPr 
as Malayalam is concerned*. Wrong or misleading returns of mnp^ 
and the displacement of the languages of foreign minorities by the Prrnmss: :f 
the local majority are the two reasons for this disparity. The rirsi'ri: 
of the Konkani castes is 27,016, but only 22,338 persons have 
as their parent language. Many Konkani Brahmans consider r::, 

call their mother tongue - Marathi, and accordingly we find 
5,210 persons though the Marathi castes according to Imp=p£ Zdrer PT/dr 
number but a few hundreds. There are 1,571 Tulu Brahrrrr- .rrzrr—x '' 
the Caste Table but only 731 persons speak Tulu. It is to — 

Tulu Brahmans wrongly returned Kanarese as their mother ~-JL 

will partly account for the difference in numbers. Hebretr tt" =rs2£ 2^ ^ 
parent language of as many as 266 Jews ; but, even though air- ——o: 
have some knowledge of the language, Malayalam is cot ^ 

The parent language of the original Hebrew immigia^s ;; 

placed centuries ago by the most widely spoken langn^y:^ -g_. 

9. While wrong or misleading returns thus t r 

difference between the two sets of figures in the marszr hLr ■ 

graph, the process of the displacement of the lang-jr^- “hs- 
minorities by the chief language of the State is res:i. — -h ..-P P"' ■ 

to a much greater extent. It was remarked in ' 

portion of Malayalam speakers in the State’s pop ;:'’--*— ~ - ~ ~ 

against a corresponding decrease in the number cf — Ik"'- -r" 

Malayalam speakers have increased by 23*5 per c=~ ^ 

while those who have returned Tamil as their 


-r* -u Wrong or 
irioe niis!ead-ag 

Table 
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of only 14*9 per cent, and the figures , in the margin of paragraph 4 reveal the 
gradual decline not only of Tamil but of other languages as well. Alien com-, 
munities like those of the Nanjanattu Pillais and Tharakans, which were origin- 
ally Tamil-speaking castes that had immigrated from the Tamil districts, have 
been domiciled in the Malayalam country for such a long time that they have 
adopted Malayali customs, manners and speech with the result that they can 
no more be distinguished from indigenous Malayali castes. Here, therefore, 
we have living instances of a change not merely of the mother tongue but of 
the very culture of a people brought about by the’ necessary adaptation of im- 
migrant minorities to their altered environment. For purposes of the marginal 
table in the last paragraph, such communities have been treated as Malayalam- 
speaking castes in Imperial Table XVII. But there are other communities 
like the Panditattans (Tamil goldsmiths), Pandarans and Chakkans (oil-pressers), 
that are still treated as Tamil castes; and though a few among them like the 
Panditattans still pretend to speak Tamil as their home language — their speech 
is Tamil in name but Malayalam in substance-^, most of them are now Malayali 
in several respects including that of their mother tongue. What is true of the 
.Tamil castes is equally- true of other non-Malayali castes. In a census class 
held at Vadakkancheri in T alapilli taluk for the training of census officers, 
certain Tulu Bi'ahmans who happened to be present on the spot were enumerat- 
ed. They returned Malayalam as their parent tongue, and I was surprised to 
learn from them that they did not know Tulu, and that there were several 
families of Tulu Brahmans in Talapilli who had given’ up their original mother 
tongue in favour of Malayalam. This is one of the reasons why the- number of 
Tulu Brahmans exceeds the number of those that have returned Tulu as their 
parent language. 

10. The first stage in the process of this displacement of alien languages 

and accuracy by the home language is the prevalence of bi-hngualism among the alien 
subsidii^°* minorities who are compelled by the exigencies of their residence to learn the 
languages language of their new home. To illustrate this aspect of the subject, Part II 
of Imperial Table XV — Bi-lingualism — has been compiled from the returns of 
subsidiary languages collected at the census. As remarked in paragraph 2 
above, these returns are less accurate than the returns of mother tongue. In 
some cases it was found that people returned all the languages they knew (in- 
cluding dead languages and languages that were not spoken by any section of 
the population in Cochin), irrespective of the fact that they had no occasion to 
speak them; while, in other cases, they did not return even those languages 
which they generally used in their daily intercourse with others. For instance, 
in the North-East block of Chittur taluk, where the Tamil and Malayalam 
zones meet, considerable numbers of the Malayalam-speaking section of the 
^ population know Tamil and have occasion to speak it in their daily life. The 
returns, however, give but a poof idea of the numbers of these people. 

II. The Bi-lingualism Table, and the Linguistic map inserted in this 
Malayalam’ chapter, illustrate how the non-Malayali communities in the State, with very few 
language* ^ and quite insignificant exceptions, speak Malayalam as a subsidiary language. 

Thus 79’7 per cent of the non-Malayali section of the population have returned" 
Malayalam as a subsidiary language. In important communities like the Tamil, 
Kcnkani, Telugu, Kanarese, Marathi etc., the proportion ranges between 75 and 
90 per cent. In other words, excluding children, almost all persons belonging 
to these communities know, and have occasion to speak, Malayalam. The 
Linguistic map together with its key gives the exact proportions of the bi-lingual 
population for the more important languages* The very low proportion of 
persons speaking Indian subsidiary languages among those who have returned 
Malayalam as their mother tongue is significant in this connection. 
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Cochin State; Population 1,205,016. 

Malayalam : x,oSS,o8t (90*3%) 

Of these 29,342 (2*7%) speak English, 

3,440 (less than 1%) speak Tamil, and 

971 (loss than z%) speak both English and Tamil. 

Tamil'. 66.16.4 (5*5%) 

Of these 43,597 (6S'9%) speak Malaj'alam, and 

4,729 (7'i^) speak both Malayalam and English. 

jfConiani : a 2,338 (i*95i) 

Of these iS,oS6 ( 3 i%) speak Malayalam, 

315 speak English, and 

7 tS (y^%) speak both English and .M3i.ayalam. 

0 /lsers : (each under 1^0) not shown. 

Inset — Chittur Taluk (Tainil-Malaynlam cultural border zone.) 

Soutli'west block— Population 25 , 060 . 

.Malayalam : 18,967 (73*7%) 

Of these 463 (2*.4%) speak English (not shown) and 
303 speak T.amil (not shown). 

'Tamil: 4.387 (* 7 ’S%) 

Of these 3,463 (7S'o%) speak Malayalam, and 

30S (7%) speak both English and MaKnyaUm. (English not shown,) 

Others ; (each less than i%) not shown. 

North east block, bortlering the Tamil District of Coimbatore— Population 81 , 734 . 

Malayalam: 42,700(51*2%) 

Of these 1,388 (3*3?d) speak Tamil, 

825 (1*9%) speak English, and 

14S (less than 1%) speak Tamil and English. 

Tamil : 30,170 (36*9%) 

Of these 21,804 (72*3%) speak Malayahim and 

771 (2*6%) speak both Malayalam and English. 

Ttlugu : 6,164(7.5%) 

Of these 3,030 (49*2%) speak Malayalam, 

2.S7.5 (46*6%) speak both Malayalam and Tamil, and 
2 S 9 (4‘3%) speak Tamil (not shown). 

Others : (each less than 1%) not shown. 
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12. Next to jMalayalam, English is the most popular subsidiary language 
in the State, and for this reason it is shown separately in the Bi-lingualism 
Table, Subsidiary Table II and the Linguistic map. It is often the com- 
mon medium of conversation and intercourse between English-educated persons English 
even when they belong to the same community and have the same mother 
tongue. They write their letters in English and not uncommonly speak 
En<ylish even in their home circles. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to state that 
many of them are in the habit of thinking in English. As a result, English- 
educated persons speak their mother tongue with a large admixture of English 
words, and most of them find it very difficult, if not impossible, to express with 
accuracy or fluency all their ideas in their parent language, in its unadulterated 
form. This is but the natural outcome of the practice hitherto in vogue of 
imparting secondary and collegiate education through the medium ot English. 
Recently, however, Malayalam too has been recognised as an alternative medium 
for secondary education. It remains to be seen whether this new departure will 
lead to any appreciable change in the vocabulary and form of Malayalam as now 
spoken by the English-educated section of the Malayali population. 


1.3. The example of the educated classes and the contact with new 
ideas received through the medium of English have alike influenced the Mala- 
yalam of popular speech whose vocabulary has been enriched to a considerable 
extent by the English element absorbed into it. Unfortunately, however, 
written Malayalam, the language of journalism and of literary works, has not 
been benefited by English to the same extent. This is because of a regrettable 
tendency on the part of modern writers to borrow words from classical Sanskrit 
to serve as the vehicle of new ideas for which the vocabulary of Malayalam 
contains no suitable words.* It passes one’s understanding how any person, 
least of all a literary man, could seek help from a dead^ language, utterly 
unfamiliar to 99 out of every 100 readers, for conveying unfamiliar ideas to 
them. Even when these learned writers have to express ideas from modern 
science or politics, they seldom or never turn to English and borrow the words 
which first gave them the new ideas and which would be understood by a 
majority of readers. Instead, they dig into their Sanskrit vocabulary, unearth 
strange roots and . coin uncouth compound w'ords whose meaning will be as 
easily intelligible to their readers as the hieroglyphics of Egypt or the language 
of birds.** This leaning towards classical Sanskrit is conspicuous in a particular 
class of present-day writers who measure the excellence of their style by the 
degree of Sanskrit scholarship exhibited in their vocabulary. Their language 
is highly artificial and has little in common with the language of the people. It 
is not therefore easily inte lligible to those that have not deliberately studied it. 


Malayalam 
of popular 
speech and 
literary Alala- 
yalam 


* It is not intended here to ignore the very heavy debt 'which Malayalam owes to Sanskrit. Indeed it U 
well known that Malayalam has borrowed largely from Sanskrit, so mnch so that its vocabulary contains 
a considerable proportion of Sanskrit words which are easily assimilated to Malayalam. 

Literary Malayalam of the present day contains a small proportion of English words. These Were 
borrowed in the early days of its contact with the English language, when new ideas were received 
through the medium of the latter, lint modern writers, who want to express new ideas received 
through the medium of the English language, have recourse to Sanskrit) and even when Sanskrit has 
no suitable words for these ideas ( e. g., ideas relating to modern science and politics), they coin strange 
words from Sanskrit roots, which they prefer to the English words that first gave them the ideas. It 
is this tendency on the part of modern writers that is to be regretted. 

*** It is pointed out that English writers seek the help of Latin and Greek when they trant to express new 
Ideas in connection with their scientific discoveries or inventions. On this ground the procedure 
adopted by niedern Malayalam writers is supported by some critics. We may imitate the English 
writers when we too begin to make scientific discoveries or inventions ; but when we borrow the idea 
from English, the safest course to adopt U to borrow the word also from that language, so that at 
least English-educated readers may be in a position to understand the writers' meaning. 
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and it is much loo early to expect any tangible results therefrom. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


/ . — Distribution of total population by mother tongue. 
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/. — Distribution of total population by mother tongue. — {cont.) 
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Note ; (i) Figures for Hindi and Hindustani in 19:1 have been clubbed together and given asainst* 
“Hindi” in column 5 this time. 

(a) The figure for “Dutch" in 1921 ha* been omitted in caluinn 5 as there are no persons speaHu^ 
that language in i93i< 
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CHAPTER XL— EELIGION. 

'VVe have already seen from the previous chapters that religion is used as a basis Reference to 
-of classification of most of the statistics presented in the Imperial Tables, statistics 
But, for purposes of this chapter, the most important Tables are 

1. Imperial Table XVI showing the religious distribution of the State’s 
population and containing on the title page a summary of the returns regarding 
the sects of Christians; and 

ii. State Table II (Population of Taluks by Religion and Literacy) in 
which the depressed classes in the Hindu community are shown separately. 

There are also four Subsidiary Tables appended to this chapter, of 
which the first two show in proportional form the general distribution of the 
population by religion, the third gives the number and variations of Christians, 

:and the fourth deals with the religions of the urban and rural population. 

The social map inserted at the end of this chapter represents graphi- 
•cally the proportion of Hindus, Muslims and Christians in the total population 
•of each taluk. 

2. The cover of the enumeration book contained the following instruc- -Accuracy of 
tions for the entry of religion in the schedule : 

Column 4 {Religion ). — ^Enter here the religion which each person returns, e. g„ Hindu, 

Muhammadan^ Christian, Sikh, Jain, Rarsi. It is essential to give the sect als> where Christians 
are concerned and enumerators must pay particular attention to this point. The sect should be 
•entered below the entry ‘Christian’ thus, Roman Catholic, Anglican, South India United 
Church, Wesleyan, Lutheran, etc. 

In the case ot aboriginal tribes who are not Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians, etc., 

-the name of the tribe should be entered in this column. 

These instructions were expanded and explained according to local 
requirements. Moreover, the main religions of the State and their followers 
.are sufficiently well known, so much so that the returns for these religions may 
be accepted as accurate frotn the cetisus point of view. 

3. The above qualification regarding the accuracy of our statistics is Meaning of 
necessary in view of the fact that ‘we are concerned in this chapter with the 
numbers of those who have been returned as professing certain religions, rather 

than with their tenets except in so far as these influence the figures’. Of the 
-various aspects of religion such as the philosophical, doctrinal, ethical, cere- 
monial, spiritual or personal and communal, the census deals only with the l a^t , 
its aim being ‘to record religion in its communal aspect, merely distinguishing 
those who lay claim to one or other of the recognised sectional labels without 
looking too closely into the validity of their claims.’ This is easy enough in the 
■case of creeds like Islam, Christianity and -Judaism, for their doctrinal basis and 
cultural outlook are fairly distinct from those of others. But when we turn to 
Hinduism, the community of faith or of culture characteristic of the other main 
religions will be seen to be absent. Jn Cochin, as elsewhere in India, Hinduism 
•embraces within its fold ‘heterogeneous multitudes, whose chief claim to inclu- 
sion in the faith is that its wide tolerance has never definitely cast them out.’ 

And when we assert that a large proportion of the State’s population consists 
■of Hindus, it is well for us to bear in mind the composition of the Hindu com- 
munity described in the following extract from the Census Report of 1901. 
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CHAPTER XI.— RELIGION 


“The Structure cf the Malayali section of the Hindu community consists of a closely- 
related series cf social strata rising by infinitesimal gradations from the ' degraded and servile 
Cherumans and Paraiyans at the base to the dignified and venerated hierarchy of the Nambu- 
diri Brahmans at the top; and from the Hinduism of the Paraiyan to the Hinduism of the Nam • 
budiri, there is an advance step by step from ‘the most ignorant and degrading cults to the 
purest and loftiest heights of philosophic speculation’. Though the mental and moral interval 
between the Nambudiri and the Paraiyan is vast, the break is nowhere abrupt or absolute. We 
have already remarked that, out of policy, the Nambudiris absorbed iitto their religious system, 
ideas of God and forms of worship foreign to their awn, apd such of tbe.-p as were at first adopt' 
ed probably out of convenience or necessity were insensibly grafted on tp their own creed, and 
became part and parcel of their daily worship, practice apd belief ” 


Religion as a 
basis of statis- 
tical classi- 
fication 


4. Here too we may examine the question relating to the validity and 
utility of religion’s being used a.s a basis of classification pf most of the census 
statistics. It has been, pointed put that the religious label does, not now repre- 
sent any homogeneity of race, tradition or custom, that a difference of creeds 
will not necessarily imply any dissimilarity in the customs which relate to the; 
age of marriage, seclusion of women, treatment of children etc., and which, there- 
fore, influence the growth of cominunities, but that it is the social and economic 
condition of the people which is the primary factor in regulating customs of 
demological importance. For these reasons it is held that the census statistics 
should be classified on the basis of divisions not by religion but by social and 
economic condition. 


There is a good deal to be said in favour of these arguments so far as the 
^lalabar coast is concerned. The chapters on Age, Sex and Civil Condition 
will show that the difference here is not so. mpeh between Hindus and Christians, 
Hindus and Muslims or Christians and Muslims as between one caste and 
another in the Hindu community belonging to different strata in society. A 
classification based on caste would have been far more, illuminating and satis- 
factory, but unfortunately ‘caste is top complex, too local and too controversial ' 
a factor to form a basis for a social and economic division even of Hindu society’. 
Similar or even more insuperable difficulties will have to be encountered if 
occupation is to be adopted as pur principle for differentiation. Religion will 
therefore have to be retained as a basis for statistical classification in the 
absence of a more satisfactory alternative, particularly in view of the fact that 
these are days of communal representation in all spheres of our public life and 
activities and that the attitude of the public in almost all matters is deeply tinted 
with the comm.unal hue. 
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5. Subsidiary Table I gives the general distribution of the population by 
religion and locality, the proportion of the followers of each creed per 10,000 of 
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the total population and the variations 
for four censuses. An abstract of the 
figures, of the present ’ census for the 
main religions is given in the margin. 
It shows that the Hindus form 64*77, 
the Christians 27*79, and the Muslims 
7*2*9, per cent of the State’s population. 
All other religions together claim but 
15 persons in every 10,000 of the popu- 
lation. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature in this' distribution is the rela- 
tive strength of the Christian element, a 
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feature which is peculiar to Travancore and Cochin and which haa no parallel 
anywhere else in India. Nor is it surprisini; that the hospitable shores where 
Christianity found the necessary facilities for establishing its first and earliest 

home in India should continue to 
have a higher proportion of Christians 
than other parts of the country. The 
marginal figures compare Travancore 
and Cochir. witli Malabar, Madras and 
India in this respect. They show that 
the Hindus are proportionately less 
numerous in the two States and in 
British Malabar than in Madras or 
India as a whole. But in British 
Malabar it is the Muslims that take the 
place of Christians. This is so bacausc 
the Muslim traders from Arabia h.ad 
their earliest dealings with Calicut where they were specially favoured by the 
Zamorin Raja, Their rivalry stood in the way of the Christians making nincJi 
progress in the Zamorin’ s territory. Moreover the invasion of Malabar by 
Tippu strengthened thesw.ay of Islamstill further, whih it weakened thj pasiti-m 
of other creeds to a proportionate extent. 
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6. Turning to the distribution of the main religions by locality, we find 

that the proportion of the Hindus rises 
above the State average of dj77 
cent in the interior taluks of Tricliur, 
Talapilli and Chittur and in 
coastal taluk of Cranganur. f 
der zone taluk of Chittur in y 
has no fewer than if- 
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7. The distribution of urbnn and rural population by religion, given in 

Subsidiary Table IV, may be examined 
in this same connection. The marginal 
figures show the difference between 
the urban and rural proportions. It 
was explained in paragraph 6 of Chap- 
ter II that the Malayali Hindu was 
aver.se to the crowded life and close 
neighbourhood of towns- Further the 
Hindus as a class are more agricultural 
than other communities. For these 
reasons their proportion in the popu- 
lation of towns is very considerably 
lower, and in the rural population per- 
ceptibly higher, than that in the State’s population as a whole. Chittur and 
Cranganur taluks are exceptions to this rule. We have already seen from 
Chapter II that Chittur has a strong non-Malayali element in its Hindu popu- 
lation, which will account for the difference in Chittur. The only town in 
Cranganur owes its existence to the famous Kali Temple of the place, round 
which it has grown. It is therefore a centre of the so-called caste Hindus. 

The Muslims, Christians, Jews and Jains have not that partiality for' 
rural life which the Malayali Hindus cherish. They are engaged more in 
industrial or commercial pursuits than in agriculture, and therefore their pro- 
portional strength in the urban-population is greater, and in the rural popula- 
tion smaller, than their-^average strength in the State’s population. Indeed the 
Jains and the.JevVs are almost wholly urban. 

8. . We may now take the figures of each religion for detailed review, 
starting with the primitive tribes. It'was at the census of 1921 that the terra 
‘Animism’ was deleted from the Table dealing with religion because *it does 
not represent the communal distinction which is the essence of the census aspect 
of religion*. It was also misleading, both in its content and its extent, as a 
description of a definite religious category distinct from the other religions 
recorded at the census. ‘Animism’ was therefore replaced by ‘Tribal Religions’. 
Imperial Table XVI shows that no figures have been entered under Tribal 
Religions at the present census so far as Cochin is concerned. The omission 
was deliberate and not the result of any oversight. As a matter of fact, all the 
selected tribes in Imperial Table XVIII are primitive enough to be classified 
under the heading Tribal Religions. But w'ith very few exceptions they were 
r^eturned as Hindus in column 4 of the schedule. Nor is it to be wondered at. 
For these classes, including the hill tribes of the Kadars and Malayans, have 
been' in contact with their more sophisticated neighbours of the plains and open 
country for a sufficiently long period for them to have acquired an indefinite 
position on the outskirts and border-land of Hinduism. And a kind of negative 
recognition as Hindu outcastes has been extended to these tribes from olden 
times. It must not be forgotten in this connection that Hinduism, though 
non-proselytizing, is in a sense acquisitive. ‘If it strains at the individual gnat 
it can swallow with cheerfulness the tribal camel : some slight profession of 
faith and moderate proficiency in the nice conduct of ceremony are sufficient to 
secure for an aspiring Animistic tribe (gods included) admission within the pale’.. 
For these reasons the returns of these tribes as Hindus in column 4 are in accord 
with accepted notions and usage, and should not be viewed as inaccurate. 

g. Though Tribal Religions do not find a place in Imperial Table XVI, 
it will be interesting to review separately the statistics of those tribes which 
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Stand on the fringe, if not absolutely outsid; the pale, of Hinduism in their 
practices and metliods of life. Imperial Table XVIII deals with their sutisucs 

statistics. The religion of the six 
tribes* included in the Table and 
shown in the margin consists of beliefs 
and practices of a very primitive cha- 
racter. They number in all 5,163 
persons and form *43 per cent of the 
State’s population and *7 per cent of 
the Hindu community. The Eravalans 
and Irulans are non-indigenous classes 
found in the half-Tamil Chittur taluk. 

The caste statistics of previous census- 
es do not conrnin any Irulans. At the 
present census they were returned from 
the estates of the Nelliampathi and 
other hills, where they were working as estate coolies. The wide disparity 
between 1921 and 1931 in respect of the numerical strength of these tribes 
should in all probability be attributed to short-counting at the census of 1921, 
as explained in paragraphs 16 to 21 of Chapter I. The statistics reveal that the 
Malayans and Ullatans are progressive and have been growing in numbers, but 
the Kadars and Nayadis do not share in this progress ; and .'Vppendix I dealing 
with the Forest tribes will show how the Kadars are actually decaying. 

10. If the six selected tribes of Imperial Table XVIII are to be treated 
as denizens of the dim border-land of Hinduism, there are several others that are 
to be located in their close neighbourhood on the border, though within the 
pale. Columns 10 and 11 of State Table II show the numbers of the so-called classes 
depressed classes as 126,652. In addition to the six classes specified in the 
preceding paragraph, there are eight included in the list.** Their names and 
numerical strength for three censuses are given in the following statement : 
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*In the social map only the two bill tiibcs o{ the Kadars and Malayans are shown separately in red as 
Aninilsts. 


•‘The total strength of the fourteen classes is 123,339, while the total for the depressed classes in 
State Table II is 126,632, The difference of 1,313 rises from the fact that the Vadukan caste was inadver- 
tently included in the depressed communities when the State Table was prepared. According to the old 
order of social precedence, the Vadukans of Chittur taluk occupied a social position which was slightly 
snperior to that of tne Iluvans, 
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Kshatriyas, the Ambalavasis and Nayarsi and the other so-called caste Hindus, 
to whom religion was, of old, ‘like an all-embracing heavenly canopy, like an 
atmosphere and life-element, which is not spoken of, which in all things is pre- 
supposed without speech,’ we- find a remarkable change of outlook which, if 
difficult to applaud or commend, is easy enough to understand and explain. To 
the generality of English-educated persons— be it remembered in this connec- 
tion*\hat the caste Hindus have progressed much more than all others in English 
education — religion is now a matter of utter indifference or unconcern, and its 
rites and practices are a mass of superstition to be derided and condemned by all 
right-thinking people. Nor is this attitude to be wondered at. For, there being 
no provision for religious instruction* in the curriculum of our modern schools, 
the children of the educationally advanced Hindu classes **grow up as complete 
strangers to even the most elementary principles of their creed, so much so that 
•our educated Hindu youth is as a rule grossly ignorant of the essence of Hindu 
religion and philosophy and of the inner meaning of its rituals. He is not pre- 
pared to accept things blindly, ‘believing where we cannot prove’. Apart from 
this, the attitude of a great majority of the English-educated young men of caste 
Hindu communities towards their religion is now one of veiled hostility because, in 
these days of communal demand for equal representation of all creeds and classes 
in the Public service in which the caste Hindus are already over-represented, they 
find that the unlucky accident of their birth within the Hindu fold is an almost 
impassable barrier against their entry into government or quasi-government 
service the only career for which they are fit by training and temperament alike. 

13. The example of educated persons has very widely affected all the 
upper classes with the result that laxity and indifference in religious matters S*hi»h*ciMs*** 
are the order of the day. If the forms of religion are still observed by a major- Hindus 
ity, it is but a matter of mere formality, the spirit or- inner significance of these 
forms being entirely lost sight of. And if considerable numbers still pray and 
•offer worship in temples, the practice may serve at most as a discipline of the 
mind, but can hardly lead to a chastening of the spirit. Much less can it raise the 
Inner Self to higher planes of spiritual existence, or lead the Self to communion 
with the Infinite. The poet truly sang: “Love had he found in huts where poor 
'men live’’. The philosopher can preach with equal truth that faith too is now 
found almost exclusively among the ignorant, illiterate and lowly. It is to be feared 
that the western ideals of materialism ushered in under the auspices of modern 
education are chiefly to be held responsible for this change. Pursuit of material 
comforts, pleasures and happiness is the Ideal or Religion of the higher classes at 
present. Even the priestly and pious Nambudiri Brahman has been affected 
by this Ideal owing to his constant contact with his educated neighbours. The 
austere purity of life and simplicity of habits which reigned supreme in olden 
times are rapidly disappearing. Costly and unwholesome luxuries have invaded 
the life of the higher classes. And the plain living and high thinking which 
once distinguished these Malayali castes more than all others have been giving 
way to high living and low thinking, because the old religious basis of their life 
has been utterly undermined. 


* injtruclloa cl^s^ common to pupils of all creeds were opened in schools in the recent past 

The qnestion of introducing formal religious instruction in schools is being considered by the Govern- 


The Chnstmns and Muslims are much better off than the Hindus in the matter of religious education 
If public schools inakeho provision for religious instrucUon, they have their own private arrangements* 
^r this. Moreover, there are catechis-n and scripture classes for Christian pupils in schools run by 
Christian missions. As in other matters connected with education, the Muslims are the most favoured 
party in the matter opehgious instruction also. Quran teachers are appointed in all schools (aided or 
where there are Muslim pupils in sufficient numbers, so much so that formal religious in- 
struction has been introduced in schools so far as the Muslims are concerned- 
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14. Here is indeed a gloomy picture, but it has certainly its bright side 
as '.veil. This is seen in the present attitude of caste Hindus towards the 
sc-called depressed classes. Educated opinion favours the removal of the social 
disabilities to which these classes have been subjected for centuries ; and though 
the caste Hindus as a class are too indolent and indifferent to take an active 
part in the work of reform, their passive approval, or at least the absence of 
opposition from them, cannot but prove helpful to the cause. In any case the 
smtus of the depressed classes has been gradually changing for the better during 
the past decade. 

15. We may now turn to the numerical strength of the third section of 
the Hindu community comprising all Hindu castes other than the fourteen 
treated as depressed and included in the first and second groups. They number 
in all 655,145, forming more than half the total population of the State, their 
exact proportion being 5,437 in every 10,000. Their numbers in 1921 were 
554,969. They have therefore increased by 100,176 or i8*i per cent during the 
past decade. If we make some allowance for the short-counting of 1921, this 
rate cf growth must show a slight decline. Even as it is, the rate is consider- 
ably lower than the average of 23*1 per cent for the State as a whole and, as 
we shall see from the next paragraph, far below the increase recorded by the 
Muslims and the Christians. Both natural and artificial causes operate to 
produce this result. It is well known that the higher grades of society are on 
the whole less prolific than others. We have also seen from the chapters on 
.Age, Sex, and Civil Condition that old communities like that of the Nambudiris 
are mere or less stationary, showing little or no growth. It was also explained 
in Chapter III dealing with migration that the majority of emigrants are from 
the Hindu community. These are some of the important factors that will 
.account for the low rate of increase noticed above. 

16. The following statement gives the proportion of Hindus (including 
rhe primitive tribes), Muslims, Christians and Jews per 10,000 of the population 
for five censuses. 
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Christianity during the intercensal period — it is to be noted in this connection 
that the labours of Christian missionaries in the recent past ha:ve been much less 
successful than before — , this increase may safely be fixed at about 24 per cent. 
It therefore follows that the natural rate of growth of the Christian population, 
like that of the Muslims, is certainly higher than the rate at which the Hindu 
community as a whole has been growing, . 

19. We have seen that the attempt to record the sects of Muslims proved 
unsuccessful. So far as the Hindus of this State are concerned, there is no 
occasion to secure returns of their sects, because the Malayali Hindu observes 
no sectarian differences. As at previous censuses, Christianity is the only 
religion in the case of which statistics of sects w'ere collected in full. The most 
populous of the Christian sects in Cochin are the Romo-Syrian or Syrian 
Catholic, the Roman or Latin Catholic and the Jabobite Syrian, Of these the 
first flourishes in Mukundapuram and Trichur, the second is chiefly confined to 
Cochin-Kanayannur and the third is found in considerable numbers both in 
Talapilli and Cochin-Kanayannur. The Chaldean Syrians or Nestorians wlio 
are confined to Trichur, the Mar Thoma or Reformed Syrians who are mostly 
to he found in Talapilli, and the Anglicans whose chief centres are Trichur and 
Ernakulam, are smaller communities. Besides these, there are several minor 
sects also returned at the census. 

A detailed history of the Malabar Church is [’given in the Census Report 
of 1901, in which the origin and development of the various Christian sects in 
Cochin are clearly traced. It is' not therefore necessary to* deal with the subject 
here except in so far as later changes or developments are concerned. In the 
circumstances we shall more or less confine our attention to the growth of each 
of these sects reflected in the figures before us. 

20. Careful and minute instructions were issued to the enumeration 
staff in order that accurate returns might be secured. The spiritual heads of 
the important Christian denominations are so well known that the enumerators 
were expected to be able to identify easily the sect of any Christian by ascertain- 
ing which Archbishop, Bishop or Metropolitan he followed. There was appa- 
rently no reason why the returns should not have been correct in every respect. 

The following statement shows the numerical strength of the ’ different 
Christian sects recorded at 5 censuses together with their variations from 
decade to decade. 


might he fixed at I, coo for the last lo years. The .information supplied by the Kom.an Catholic 

diccese of Cochin ■was identical. If vre assume {as vre may safely do in the light of the above intormationl that 
tnc kcmo-syrian arcndioceie of Ernakulam and diocese of Trichur have like figures to show during the period, it 
wiU foiluv; that the two archdicceses of Ernakulam and the dioce.ses of Cochin and Trichur together have secured 
about 4,cco converts to Chruiiaoiiy in the decade under review. Converts to the Roman Catholic (Latin) sect 
irr Chitiar Taiak which is included in the Roman CathoSic diocese of Coimbatore, and to other sects throughout 
the State, muii alao be taken into consideration According to these calculations, the total number of converts 
tu Chtistia.-.ity oaritrg the lait ic years may petnaps be fixed at about 5,ccc. 11 we deduct this number from the 
Caristian p.ip.tation returned in i<}3i, the natural increase of this population over the figures recorded in 1921 
will be ites to ha as high a, 23*7 pet cent on the net unjustifiable assumption that the factor of migration does 
no: iafUcnce the Chrbtiai: figsres t: arty perceptible extent. 



21. -A Study of the figures of past censuses given in the statement 
appended above will enable us to arrive at the correct explanation for these 
discrepancies. According to these figures, in 1S91 the Roman Catholics out- 
numbered the Romo-Syrians by more than 37,000, but in 1901 the forn.er 
registered a decrease of 15*6 per cent for the intcrcensal period, while the 
Romo-Syrians showed an increase of 60 per cent, exceeding tlie Roman Catho- 
lics by 11,000 in their specific numerical strength. The jacobite Syrians had 
at the same time multiplied by .jo per cent and the Chaldeans were returned 
sepamtely for the first time. In the Census Report of 1901, the Super/nten- 
dent explained that thousands of Syrians (Romo, J.acobite, and Chaldean) 
wrongly returned as Roman Catholics in XS91, and expressed much 
at the accuracy of his own figures. The Census of 1911, however, .'An wed a 
much lower rate of growth for the Romo-Syrians than for the 
and Chaldeans, and the Superintendent maintained a discrevr the 


subject in his Report. During the next decade the Romo-.Sw^-;;'’ 

have once again grown more prolific than the Roman ti 

•Chaldean minority was all but extinct. At the same tiiin’ 

■showed a sudden and remarkable rise of 519*5 per cent ‘ 7 ’A. 

only explanation offered by the Superintendent for 
disappearance of the Chaldeans was to be .attrihu/ed -y 
community having joined the Romo-Syrian sect ■'•'Uu-x. ' 


22. From this review of the statistic.-: i - 

■draw the conclusion that the figures of Chri.'‘'^‘ 
imcludmg the present) are utterly inaceuw'-' ' J . V'l- ' ‘ 

xently the returns of sects are vitiated in 
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the enumerator and his victims will no doubt account for a very large propor- 
tion of the errors. When the census figures were published in 1921, the 
Chaldjeans lodged a protest with the Government to the effect that their num- 
bers \yere understated by several thousands. They maintained that interested 
enumerators belonging to the Romo-Syrian community had deliberately falsified' 
the returns. There has been in the past, as there is at present also, some 
rivalry between the two sects, and tlie Romo-Syrian majority may naturally 
desire to absorb the small group of Christians who still continue to be independ- 
ent of Rome. The Chaldeans being a weak minority have very often to 
contract marriage alliances with their Romo-Syrian brethren in whose midst, 
they live, and on all such occasions the Chaldean party concerned has to join, 
the Romo-Syrian Church. In this way their numerical strength has been, 
steadily declining from decade to decade, so much so that it is only a question 
of time when the sole remnant of Nestorianism on the Malabar coast will be 
wholly absorbed by the Romo-Syrians. All the same the returns of Chaldeans 
at the census of 1921, according to which they numbered only 1,822,- were 
palpably wrong in view of the fact that they had at the time more than i,8oO‘ 
children aged 5 to 15 years in their catechism classes as seen from their records. 
We are not, however, in a position to find out whether deliberate falsification 
of returns is responsible to any extent for the strange fluctuations in the nume- 
rical strength of the various sects seen in the statement appended' to paragraph 
20 above. 

That conversions have but jlittle to do with these fluctuations will be- 
clear from the foot-note to paragraph 18 of this chapter. It is true that con- 
siderable numbers from the depressed classes were converted to Christianity in 
the past chiefly because most of the social disabilities to which these classes- 
were subjected within the Hindu community disappeared with the change of 
their creed. The Catholic sects in particular might have gained many adherents 
in this way. But, for the last two or three decades, conversions could certainly 
have had but little influence on the. rate of increase of the most populous- 
Christian sects. 


Nor can these fluctuations be attributed to members of one sect joining; 
another. With the exception of the Chaldeans noticed above, instances of such 
defection are generally rare. In any case they cannot affect the figures of the 
major sects to any perceptible extent. 


Census statis- 
tics compared 
with fisures 
furnished by 
Churches 


To gauge the probable extent of inaccuracy in the census returns of 

1931, informatibn was sought of the 
authorities of some of the important. 
Churches regarding the numbers of the 
different sects. The figures which- 
these authorities very obligingly fur- 
nished are shown in the margin side by 
side with the statistics compiled frorh 
the census returns. According to these 
figures the Romo-Syrians and the 
Roman Catholics, numbering 135,00a 
and 123,000 respectively, will show an 
increase of only 12 to 13 per cent over 
their numerical strength as recorded at 
the census of 1921. This rate of growth 
is certainly too low to be accepted as 



Numerical strength (1931) 
according to the 

Sect 
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Figures* from 
the church 
records 

Romo-Syrian or 
Syrian Catholic 
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13S.000 

Roman (Latin) - 
Catholic . . 
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123,000 

Chaldean Sy- 
rian (Nestorian) .. 

6,809 

7,000 


* These figures are, of coarse, only appro- 
ximate, but they serve to give ns a rough idea of the 
extent of inaccuracy in the census figures. 
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correct, but we have already seen that the census figures of 1921 for the two 
sects ate as inaccurate and unreliable as those of 1931- Comparing the figures 
furnished by the authorities of the Churches with the census statistics of 1931. 
we find that, as a result of defective enumeratiun at the census, the Roino- 
Syrians have gained more than .}S,coo persons whereas the Roman Catholics 
have lost from 13 to 14 thousand. Obviously, all these Roman Catholics have 
been wrongly returned as Syrian Catholics. It is suggested in this connection 
that Roman Catholics frequently try 10 pass for Syrian Catholics because the 
latter co.r.munity (excluding modern converts from the lower classes of Hindus) 
is regarded as superior in social status in the light of their generally recognized 
claim that they are the descendants of the original Syrian settlers in Malabar 
and of the high*caste 1 1 indu converts (including Nambudiris) who believed in 
the gospel of Christ when it was first preached in this country. The Roman 
Catholics, on the other hand, are mostly the descendants of those converted 
during and after the Portuguese period in Cochin, and these converts were 
obtained chiefly from the lower grades of the Hindu community. It is however 
doubtful whether these social distinctions are observed at present as strictly as 
they were in the past. Modern education has been a great leveller, and the 
cduc.a;cd sections of both denominations appear to be above these time-honoured 
prejudices. 

24. The remaining 3.|,ooo Christians (in round figures) who have been 
wrongly returned as Romo-Syrinns and the 1,505 unspecified Syrians have now 
to be assigned to their respective denominations. But it has not been possiole 
to ascertain the approximate strength of the other Christian sects (with the 
exception of the Chaldeans) from the authorities of the Churches concerned. 
The Chaldeans do not appear to have sustained any noticeable loss on the pre- 
sent occasion. As for the others, we c-in only guess that the Jacobite and Mar 
Thoma Syrians and the several minor sccu of Protestants luve really many 
more lullowcrs than arc seen in the census statistics and that the balance of 
more than 34,000 mentioned at the beginning of this paragraph should be 
distributed among these denominations. Enquiries on the subject go to show 
that there have been no defections from the Mar Thoma community but that it 
has been gaining recruits in small numbers from other sects. Instead of a de- 
crease of 457 per cent, this community must therefore show a substantial in- 
crease over its strength as recorded in 1921. 

25. It will be remembered that a split in the Jacobite Syrian camp in 
the first halt of the 19th century led to the formation of the two parties now' 
known as Jacobite Syrians and Mar Thoma or Reformed Syrians. The latter 
seceded from the authority of the Patriarch of Antioch and set up a Church of 
their own, owing no allegiance to any foreign ecclesiastical authority, while the 
former continued to acknowledge the spiritual supremacy of the Patriarch. 
History repeats itself, and we find the Jacobite Syrians once again splitting into 
two sections in the recent past. Their churches were independent of the 
authority of Antioch in the management of their temporal affairs, but the Patri- 
arch of Antioch who visited Malabar in 1910 wanted to interfere in temporal 
matters also^ The .Metropolitan Mar Dionysius who was opposed to this policy 
of tlie Patriarch was excommunicated, and another Metropolitan installed in 
hj^stead. Large numbers of Jacobite Syrians, who afterwards came to be 
known as the Metro polilan s party, ware alienated from the Patriarch as 
a result of this procedure. The rest followed the Patriarch and formed the 
JPatriarch^s party. The alienated section succeeded in persuading the rival 
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Es-P.-iirurch or .Antioch to visit Malabar and grant them a CatkoUcos, a digni-’ 
tary .vith powers to ord da their Metropolitan and Bishops. This Catholicos has 
no: been recognised by the present Patriarch, but is still continuing. The Metro' 
port'/ is bent upon having the Catholicos, so much so that a situation 
seerus to have arisen where, in the event of the Patriarch’s persistent refusal to 
recognize the Catholicos, the spiritual supremacy of Antioch may no longer be 
acknowledged by the Metro politatt s party^ The Patriarch’s followers now form 
but a weak minority, and it is expected that they may reunite with the stronger 
section sooner or later. Hopes are also entertained in some quarters that a 
reunion may perhaps be effected with the'Mar Thoma section too, in view of the 
fact that there will be no interference hereafter from any foreign authority. 


The unsettled state of affairs in the Jacobite Syrian community might 
perhaps have led to ambiguous, misleading or wrong, returns of this sect at the 
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26. The last entry in column 2 
of the statement in paragraph 20 above 
against Others includes various sects* 
They are shown in the margin together 
with their numerical strength as found 
in the returns. It is not unlikely that 
the num’jers of some of these sects also 
have been under-estimated. The Angli- 
can authorities, for example, claim more 
adherents than are assigned to them in 
the marginal list. 


distinct <lenominalion at thejeensus of 1921 for the first time, and which is 
cuu’ijiojcd of the followers of the London Mission, the American Madura 
Mijaion, the United Free Church of Scotland Mission, etc., has apparently but 
very few follo'aers in Cochin at [present, still it is likely to secure many more 
adherenti, and to wield greater influence in the near future. It is understood 
tJut the r.egoti.nion3 for a union between this Church and the Anglican Church, 
alluded to on page 12 1. Ch.apter IV. — Religion, of Part I of the Census Report 
t : India fVolum: 1 ) for 1921, are about to terminate satisfactorily. Several 
snin'-.f Pru:cat.\:it sects that now stand .aloof are also likely to merge into the 
United Church. The promoters of the union are not without hopes that the 
.Mar Th.;nu S)rla::> may join them. Wc have already seen how the Jacobite 
S.rian.^ are cajtirig longing eyes at the Mar Thoma section. Time alone can 
thing! ’..■ill sliapc themselves in the end* 

The aiatiatica cf the different Christian denominations are * of value 
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have been a sheer waste since the figures arrived at are palpably wrong and 
misleading. The records oE the missions or Churches concerned contain much 
more reliable and approximately accurate iaformaiion on the subject. In the 
circumstances we may well question the wisdom and^ necessity of retaining the 
record oE Christian sects at future censuses. 

2g. Turning to the remaining religions in Imperial Table XVI, we find 
that the small and stationary or decaying community of the Jews shows an in- 
crease of 2S.i persons in their numerical strength during the past decade, but it 
may after all mean nothing in the face of the short-counting in 1921. The Jains 
are immigrants from Bombay, engaged in commercial pursuits in Mattancheri. 
Of the g6 Buddhists in tlie State, 7 are Singhalese, i Chinese and r Japanese, 
Most of the others are educated Malayali Iluvaus who, disgusted with the social 
disabilities to which their caste is subjected within the Hindu fold, have become 
Buddhist converts along with their dependents. Though their numbers are so 
few as to be altogether ignored, still they point to a new tendency. In the light 
of the recent very favourable change in the attitude of the caste Hindus towards 
the question of the removal of the social disabilities of their non-caste brethren, 
it is doubtful whether this movement is destined to live lonir or train in strecirth. 

o o o 
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II L — Christians. — -Number and variations* 
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CH:1?T£R XU.— RACE, TRIBE AND CASTE. 

tk Tmt. ioi: chapter ci ths Report deals with the interesting, if complex,” 
: :he Race, Tribe or Caste to which the population enumerated at the, 
We have already seen that statistics of selected castes, tribes 
are com'oincd wi:h those of age and civil condition in Imperial Table 
Viil, oi o-;cup.t:ie3 in Imperial Table XI, of literacy in Imperial Table XIV, 
aad c: ir.iirmities in State Table III. But for purposes of this chapter Imperial 
Tables XVIl, XVIII and XIX are the most important. Table XVII shows 
the general caste return and XVIII the variations in the numerical strength of 
ceruin selected tribes for five censuses. Table XIX deals with the statistics of 
Hurcpcans and allied races and Anglo-Indians. The Subsidiary Table at the 
end ‘ : this chapter gives the variations iu numbers since igoi in important 
c.ujt-eo and the proportion of each such caste to the population of the State. 

State Table II shows separately the numbers of the depressed classes* ia 
the Hindu community, and the social map given at the end of the last chapter 
events the proportional strength of these classes in the Hindu, as well as 
tvital, population of each taluk. 

2. A’aiV denotes “ ‘a main division of mankind the numbers of which 
rave important physical characters in common' and is usually applied to stocks 
vi considejabie antiquity.” According to Dr. Haddon, a is *• ‘a group of 
a »i;;.pie kind occupying a concentrated area, having a common language, a 
common government and a common action in warfare.’ If we add the words ‘a 
tradition < i comn’.oa origin’ and interpret the words ‘government’ and ‘warfare’ 
reprejenting respectively the internal organization and the external .attitude 

: ird-, other communities, the definition may roughly apply to our ideas of the 

uborigir.al trllc.” The term ajsVi: was defined at the census of 1911 as an 
of collection of groups bearing a common name and having 
a traditional occupation, who .are so linked together by these and other 

tile iradiiion of a common origin and the possession of the same 
! itt^hiry deity, and the same social status, ceremonial observances and family 
prie .iJ, tl;a: tiiey regard lhcm>elves, and are regarded by others, as forming a 
•d'..pr K.m. ge.aeaj'i community.'’ 


the 
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various social Strata in the Endtan society.’ Every Hindu (using the term in ’its most elastic 
sense) is born into-a caste and his caste determines his religious’, social, 'economic ’and domes- 
tic life from the cradle to the grave. In western countries the major factors which determine 
the different strata of society, vis., wealth, education and vocation are fluid and catholic and 
tend to modify the rigidity of birth and hereditary position. In India spiritual and social 
community and traditional occupation override all other factors. Thus, where in the censuses 
of western countries an ’economic or occupational grouping of the population affords a b.rsis for 
the combination of demographic statistics, the corresponding basis in ’the case of the Indian 
population is the distinction of religion and caste. Whatever view may be taken of caste as a 
national and social institution it is useless to ignore it, and so long 'as caste continues to be 
used as one of the distinguishing features of ah individual’s 'official and social identity it cannot 
be claimed that a decennial enumeration helps to perpetuate an undesirable institution.” 

4. Detailed instructions were issued to the census staff regarding the 
entry to be made in column S of the enumeration schedule, headed J?acs, Tribe 
or Casie* Almost every person’s caste is known locally, and in the vast majo- 
rity of cases the enumerators were local men. The caste column was not there- 
fore likely to contain many wrong entries. There were, of course, instances of 
ambiguous returns. Thus, in some cases, sub-castes were entered instead of 
the main castes. Again vague terms, general names or caste titles were also 
found returned instead of the correct caste names. In a great majority of these 
cases the caste was easily identified, the entry in column 8 being carefully 
checked with the entries against occupation and mother tongue. The number 
of returns that could not be thus identified is only 1,635 or '21 per cent of the 
total Hindu population, as seen from the figures for unspecified castes in Impe- 
rial Table XVII. A few mistakes might have been committed in the returns 
particularly of some non-indigenous and little-known castes numbering but a 
few hundreds each. A few errors might have crept in in the course of slip-copying 
and sorting. But these mistakes must be so few as to be quite negligible, and 
the caste statistics, with very few exceptions, may therefore be accepted as 
substantially accurate and sufficient for all practical purposes. 

5. Though the caste of every person who was enumerated at the census 
was ascertained and recorded in column 8 of the schedule, all the castes thus re- 
turned have not been tabulated separately. Communities whose numerical strength 
falls below a certain percentage of the total population are generally clubbed 
together. Imperial Table XVH shows that 94 Hindu castes have been tabulated 
separately, though the proportional strength of some of them is but 2 or 3 in 
every 100,000 of the population. About 40 non-indigenous and little-known com- 
munities, numbering in all 1,404 persons, are shown together as minor castes. 

6. It is not the aim of this chapter to deal with the subject of caste 
from the ethnographic point of view or to discuss the origin of the institutioni 
The Cochin Census Report of 1901 treats these aspects of the subject at some 
length. The Cochin Tribes and Castes by Mr. L. K. Ananthakrishna Ayyar, 
who carried out the Ethnographical Survey of the State, gives elaborate 
accounts of the castes and tribes of this State. The Cochin State Manual by 
Mr. C. Achyuta Menon also deals with the subject. And the Bistory of 
Kerala by the late Mr. K. P. Padmanabha Menon is the latest and one of the 
most interesting of the publications that contain accounts of the Malabar castes. 

A glossary containing brief notes on the castes mentioned in Imperial 
Table XVII is given at the end of this chapter. With very few exceptions', 
these notes are copied from the caste glossary in the Cochin Census Report of 
1911. 
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chapter XII.- RACE, TRIUE AND CASTE 


The discussion in this chapter will Be more or less confined to a review 
of the statistics of the more populous, important or interesting castes with 
special reference to the variations in their numbers since tiie last census. A 
few other aspects of interest and importance are also noticed in the course of 
this discussion. 

7. Past experience has shown that the opportunity of the census is 
generally seized by all but the highest castes to press for recognition of claims 
for a higher social status and ‘to secure, if possible, a step upwards in the 
social ladder’. If all the claims thus advanced arc to be conceded, there may 
perhaps be no caste distinction among Hindus (so far as caste names in the 
census and Government records arc concerned) in the course of a few censuses, 
for all Hindu communities may have to be classed ns Brahmans by that time. 
It is obvious that caste names which have long been in vogue, which have been 
accepted and recognized widely, and which are signific.int in that they point to 
the origin, traditional occupation or history of the castes concerned, should not 
be lightly given up in favour of new names that arc of ambiguous, uncertain or 
misleading significance, lest the past history of these castes should be shrouded 
in obscurity and irreparably lost. 

S. The tendency on the part of socially inferior castes to claim a higher 
place in the social order with new names devoid of any degrading associations 
of the past is perhaps less marked in Cochin than elsewhere. At the census of 
1921, there was but 'one change of caste name ordered by the Government, 
according to which the Kadupattans came to be called Eluthassans. Likewise 
at the present census the Parayans, one of the lowest of the depressed classes, 
have been re-christened Sambavans, the change having been adopted by the 
Government. There are two Tamil castes, hitherto known as Kalians (workers 
in granite) and Panditattans (Tamil goldsmiths), together numbering about 
4,000 persons according to the returns ofjthe present census. They are identical 
with the castes grouped under the main head Kammalanx Kamsala, Paitc/ialat 
Visva Brahman or Visva Karma Brahman in the Tamil country. They wanted 
that their old names should be replaced] by the new one of Visva Karma Brahman 
as in Madras, and it was ordered by the Government that the change might be 
adopted if a majority of them returned the new caste name. But the census 
returns showed that a great majority of them knew nothing of the proposed 
change, and the old names have accordingly been retained in the Tables. 

9. The Chaliyans, a Malayali caste whose traditional occupation is 
weaving, advanced a claim to be classed as. ‘Vaisyas of the Aryan stock’ under 
the new name Pattarya (weavers of silk). The claim was based on the most 
flimsy and fanciful grounds- There is a Pattarya caste in South Travancore 
which is Tamil-speaking, and which takes after the Tamilians in point of dress, 
social customs, manners, ceremonials, etc. This caste is apparently of a higher 
social status than the Chaliyans of North Travancore and Cochin- The proposed 
change of name must lead to confusion in as much as the South Travancore 
Pattaryans and the North T ravancore and Cochin Chaliyans, who form two 
distinct and separate castes, and between whom there is but very little in com- 
mon, will get mixed up if both are to be called by the same name. It was there- 
fore decided to retain the old nomenclature. All the same such Chaliyans as 
desired to return the new name at the census were allowed to do so and a great 
majority of them availed themselves of the concession. They are shown against, 
the sub-head Pattaryans under the main head Chaliyans in the Tables dealing 
with castes. 
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10. The question whether caste has now the same influence as it had in the 
past in determining the life of the individual may be examined before we proceed 
further. In the face of the modern economic and intellectual influences to which 
people are subjected, one should naturally expect a weakening of caste feeling 
and a loosening of caste bonds ; and in a progressive State like Cochin, where 
these influences will be strongly felt on account of the rapid spread of modern 
education, the change must be more perceptible than in other places. But what 
we find in reality is that the modern forces alluded to above have not yet led to 
any weakening, much less the disappearance, of the caste feeling. In this con- 
nection it is significant that only 15 persons out of 780,484 Hindus have refused 
to return their caste, and these 15 belong to communities that are labouring 
under social disabilities. The organization of caste sad/tas (also called santa/ams) 
or societies, whose purpose was to advance the status and promote the welfare of 
the castes concerned, was a new feature noticed in many Provinces and States 
at the census of 1921. This movement has been steadily gaining in stren-rth 
during the past decade, so much so that many important castes and communi- 
ties in Cochin, including the M uslims and the Christians, have at present 
their caste or communal associations systematically working for the fuitherance 
of their interests. This has led to the development of ‘a feeling for the caste as 
a corporate body and what may almost be called a caste patriotism’*, often 
accompanied by an ambition to rise in the social scale. It has also engendered a 
good deal of caste jealousy and antagonism. In short one aspect of the influ- 
ence of the modern forces at work is seen in a strengthening of caste conscious- 
ness and an aggravation of the communal feeling of individual castes. 

II. There is, however, another aspect of this influence which is more 
pleasant and attractive to view. Thus a relaxation of the less essential rules of 
caste, by which the caste system is being brought into adjustment with modern 
conditions, is everywhere noticeable. It is notorious that the caste system of 
Malabar (including Travancore and Cochin) w.as the most rigid in all India. In no 
other part of the country did it flourish so luxuriantly as here. Its ramifications 
were wild and intricate, its ordinances drastic and numerous, and their obser- 
vance rigorously enforced. .Any infringement of even its less important rules 
had to be atoned for by the penalty of various kinds and degrees of purification ; 
while the violation of its more important ordinances was visited with summary 
excommunication. Whereas other parts of India knew and observed only touch 
pollution, Malabar had** the distinction of strictly observing atmospheric pollu- 
tion. The tiny plant of Untouchability grew into the mighty and many-branched 
tree of Unapproachability in its priest-ridden and fertile soil. There were 
untouchable castes and unapproachable, almost unseeable, castes.T Some 
castes polluted others by touch. Some others caused pollution to members of 
higher castes if they approached them within a distance of 24 feet. Some had 
to remain at a distance of 36 feet, some at a distance of 48 feet, while yet others 
could not approach the highest castes within a distance of 64 feett without 

* ThU reniaikU hanlly applicable to the risins generation*, of the so-called caste Hindu classes which 
are over-represenied in the Government service. As their caste makes it almost impossible for them to 
tnier the State service, the sentiments they cherish for it are neither friendly nor flattering. I’heir 
attitude toT.-ards tbeir religion alluded to in paragraph i: of the last chapter may be recalled in this 
concection. 

** The past tense is purposely used, for these observances are now practically dead. 

t M;dajali Hindus must have been much relieved to hear of the existence of an uttuaiU caste in the 
Tamil district of Tinncvelly on the other side of the Western Ghats. It is called b/ the name PuraJu 
Viinti^ii and its members are washermen to depressed classes. This community was unearthed recently 
by the .\nti-Untoachabilily Leaguers. It is reported to be a «rV/ir-«s.V, for its unfortunate members 
are allowed tc step cut of their miserable hut. only after nightfall when the caste Hindus, (J.ry-riis.Vs), 
who consider themselves polluted by their sight, have all retired for the night It 

i According to ether versions, the polluting distance for some of the unaporoachables was much greater. 
For in: tance, it was 300 ft. fijr tlie Najadis ! 
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polluting them. The distance in each case was regulated by the depth of degra- 
dation, wretchedness and squalor into which the caste had sunk.* Birth pollu- 
tions, death pollutions and many other allied ceremonial pollutions were to be 
religiously observed, and purificatory ceremonies had to be performed at their 
termination. The restrictions regarding inter-diriing and i iriter-marriage were 
equally rigorous. The following extracts from the Cochin 'Census Report of 
1911 will be read with interest in this connection : 

“Inter-marriage, inter-dining, and pollution by touch or proximity are the 
tests .by which xaate .status is .determined In .Cochin. The :meals prepared by 
Iversons .belonging to higher castes can be partaken of by those belonging to the lower 
•ones, but the converse is strictly prohibited, especially in the -case of females. A 
high class Xambudiri male may eat the .food. cooked by low' classNambudiris, and.even by Tiru- 
mulpads, but their females cannot. Similarly Nayar males can partake of the meals pre,pared 
by any Nayar without distinction of sub-caste; but a female belonging to a higher sub-caste 
•cannot .eat the food prepared by cne belonging to a lower. All Nayar females can eat together 
in the same room, but those of higher sub-castes may not sit in the saineTow for the purpose 
with those of a lower one. Similar rules are observed also among the lower castes. Inter- 
marriage also is generally governed by the same rules as those of inter-dining. A Nambudiri 
female can of course be married only in her own class, but a Nambudiri male can form 
Sambandham union in any caste below his, but not below that of Nayars, As a rule, women 
belonging to the Nayar and intermediate castes may marry only where they eat, that is, with 
equals and superiors, but these rules are not so strictly observed in these days as formerly, 
especially by the Nayars. Pollution is another element for caste differentiation, and there are 
some features of it which are peculiar to this part of India. A Nambudiri is polluted by the 
touch of any one below him in the social scale, while Kammalans and the castes below 
them pollute him, if they approach within a prescribed radius. Similarly, the members of any 
other castes are polluted by the touch or approach, as the case may be, of the castes below 
them. 

Caste rules and restrictions are in some respects more rigid and severe among the 
Malayalis than among most other classes in India. The rules regarding pollution by touch or 
proximity, which has already been referred to, are strictly enforced. Such pollution can be 
removed only by complete immersion in water either in a tank or a river. Besides this pollution, 
there is what may be called ceremonial pollution. A death or birth in a family causes such 
pollution to all members of the family in all its branches, and a similar pollution is also entailed 
on women during their monthly periods and after delivery. The duration of the ceremonial 
pollution varies according to the status of the different castes, the highest having the shortest 
period, but in the case of monthly periods, the duration is three days uniformly. Pollution of 
all kinds, however acquired, can be removed only by complete immersion in water. In the case 
of death pollution and women’s special pollutions, certain purificatory ceremonies, besides im- 
mersion in water, are necessary to remove the taint. Similar ceremonies are also required if a 
Brqhman or a Kshatriya is touched by members of castes below them when under death, monthly 
or delivery pollution. Again, the extreme penalty of formal excommunication is enforced here 
more regularly and rigidly than elsewhere In serious cases of violation of caste rules. The 
member of any main caste partaking of the meals prepared by one of a lower caste; any member 
of a twice-born caste eating flesh or fish or drinking intoxicating liquor ; a N.iyar or a member 
of any higher caste having sexual connection with a female of any caste below that of Nayars ; 
a male member of any caste having similar connection with a woman of any higher main caste ,* 
the non-observance of ceremonial pollution and the non-performance of funeral rites ; these are 
some of the offences punishable with formal excommunication, and such offences are seldom 

* A classification of castes based on considerations of poliution is given on pages 181 and 182 in the 
Cochin Census Report for 1901. 
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overlooked. Similar dfrenccs, if committed between members of sub'castes are treated as minor 
ones, and punishment in such cases is a fine, or expulsion from the or iara association. 

The eatins of flesh and fish and the use of distilled or fermented liquoK are prohibited only in 
the case of Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Ambalavasis, xvhile in the case of Nayars and those 
below them beef is the only prohibited article of food. The re-marriage of widows is prohibited 
only among the Brahmans, while the marriage of girls before puberty is not enforced among any 
of the hfalayali castes.’' 


12. Modern influences have wrought a remarkable change in the attitude ^ 

^ • Alodera tea* 

of people tow’ards most of these caste rules and restrictions. In respect of dcncies 
marriages the caste ordinances are still potenti and the day of inter-caste marri- 
ages is yet to dawn. At the same time the restrictions regarding marriages 
between sub-castes within the same main caste are not observed now-a-days, and 
it was noted in paragraph 6 of Chapter VI that hypergamy among siich Malayali 
castes as observed it of old had all but disappeared. But if the caste ordinances 
regarding inter-marriage between main castes are still very much alive and 
active, those regarding commensalityi pollution and other matters are more 
dead than alive. The tendency to ignore these restrictions started many years 
ago, and it was commented on in the Cochin Census Report of 1911 thus : 

“The caste system still continues to reign supreme over the Hindu community of Cochin, 
bat signs of disintegration have begun to make themselves visible bn all sides, more especially 
in towns. Among the mure important forces that are working towards the relaxation of caste 
rules are English education, the public school system, the railways and the enactment of equal 
laws for all, and their impartial administration without distinction of caste or creed. English 
education has given a new turn to the ideas and a^irations of the people,' and is working a 
change in the national frame of mind, which has hitherto accepted all that exists among the 
Hindus as divinely ordained and consequently as being beyond question or investigation. 

Public schools and railways are open to all castes and creeds, and high castes and low are 
thrown together there, where it is impossible for a casteman to preserve that aloofness which he 
maintains in his own village, or to purify himself as often as he should, or to be as particular 
as he should be in regard to what he eats and drinks. Equal laws arid iheir impartial ad- 
ministration I>avc considerably affected the supremacy of one caste over another in some respects, 
and are leading the people to question why there should be such supremacy In other respects 
as well. A Nayar could in the good old days take into his own hands the punishment of a 
Fulaya who polluted him by approaching within the prohibited distance, but be can no longer 
do it with impunity. This leads him to ask himself why he should accept without question the 
mandates of the Brahman as he used to do formerly. Traditional occupation tvas another 
force making for caste exclusiveness and caste preservation. But the advent ot railways and 
the introduction of machinery have made it impossible fur many to confine themselves to their 
traditional uccupations. Many of the old village industries have become unprofitable, while a 
great aud growing demand is springing up for labour in mills; plantations and workshops. 

Nutnbers of people are therefore deserting their traditional means of livelihood in favour of new 
and more profitable vocations, and a man’s caste is no longer, as It once was, a fairly certain- 
index to bis occupation. Again, the organisations which take cognizance of minor casta 
offences have also begun to undergo disintegration. Respect for the authority of elders, which 
is essential for the maintenance of the enatigu and lara organisations, is very much on the 
decline in the altered political and social conditions of these days, and these organisations 
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have therefore almost entirely disappeared from towns and are gradually disappearing from 
villages also. It must however be admitted that the great majority of the people, especially in 
the villages, are still as particular as ever they were in regard to caste observances. But the 
influence of the small but powerful minority, who are bidding a lingering farewell to them, is 
surely, if slowly, permeating the masses. This minority honour caste rules nowadays more by 
their breach than by their observance, especially when they are away from home, although in 
their own homes the fear of giving offence to their more' orthodox relatives and friends leads 
them to make a show of observing the established rules and proprieties. .In return for this 
show their lapses elsewhere are tacitly condoned. While disintegration is. thus in progress 
now, certain relaxations permissible in the old days have ceased to 'be in operation. In the 
case of caste offences meriting excommunication, Sudras and persons inferior to them' in caste 
could be saved from that penalty, by the Raja of Cochin by presenting to them with his own 
hands a Hindi or vessel of water to drink. A Tamil Sudra could be made a Nayar, and any 
one could be raised to a superior sub-caste by the same means. . This :-has however become 
obsolete in these days . " 

ii3. It is not possible to give within the limited- scope of this chapter a 
full account of the changes which have taken place during, the 20 years that have 
lapsed since the above remarks were made. Suffice it to say that the forces 
that were noticed in 1911 as working towards the relaxation of caste rules have 
been steadily and rapidly gathering strength throughout the last two decades, 
so much so that most of the old restrictions are now practically dead. Distance 
and touch pollutions are not generally observed in these days ; and if any old, 
orthodox and conservative members of the higher castes (like aged Nambudiris) 
still desire to observe the rules about atmospheric pollution, they must either 
remain within doors or frequently undergo the purificatory ceremonies for 
pollution, for the unapproachable castes are no longer prepared to fly before the 
approach of the orthodox in public places as they did in the past. Ceremonial 
pollutions also have shared much the same fate. . Though instances of formal 
inter-dining between caste and caste are rare, the restrictions regarding com^ 
mensallty are violated . almost daily 'by very considerable numbers from all 
Hindu castes. At social gatherings and other parties, members of both sexes 
of the highest^ and lowest castes and of different religions sit at the same table 
and p.irtake of refreshments. And the most significant part of the whole affair 
is that nobody thinks of the penalties that obtained of old for such violations of 
caste rules. The fact is these practices are no longer looked upon as caste 
offences and hence they are openly tolerated. The infliction of penalties for 
infringements of caste rules has not been heard of for a very long time. The 
caste tribunals which took cognizance of offences against caste rules in olden 
days have long ceased to function and they do not exist even in name at the 
present day. Should there be a modern Rip Van Winkle belonging preferably 
to one of the approach.able or touchable castes, who fell asleep at the end of the 
last century in some Sleepy Hollow of the Western Ghats, and should he wake 
up one of these fine mornings and return to his old haunts, he must be so much 
shacked at the changes noticed above that he would most probably go to his last 
sleep without the slightest delay ! 

I.;. Turning to the figures contained in Imperial Table XVII, we find 
that there arc only 10 castes or communities, the numerical strength of e.ach of 
which exceeds one per cent of the total population. Their actual numbers .and 
variations arc shown in the following statement. 
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Caste 

StteuKth (actual figures) 

Variation 
per cent 

1921—31 

«93» 

1911 

1911 

Indian Christian 

• « 

33.1i«>4t 

160,347 

230,568 

+ =7*9 

. Ilnvnn 

• • 

S76,<m9 

224.003 

208,453 

+ 23*5 . 

Nayar 

• « 

I-IS.637 

I3».0S4 

t2I,2o6 

+ S’S 

Muslim 

• « 

S7.90* 

63,717 

63,322 

+ 27*9 

Fulayan 

• • 

S 2 . 04.1 

69.423 

72.787 

+ «S‘2 

Marassrl 

« • 

23.430 

18,355 

17.779 

+ 26'3 

Tamil Brahman 

« • 

21.754 

21.836 

«S,923 

— 0*4 

. Elathassan 

• • 

«3,Sj6 

»5.*97 

> 4.323 

+ 22*0 

Kudumi Chetti 

•• 

16,104 

io,3>S 

>2.37t 

+ 55*9 

Kanakkan 

•• 

«3.«92 

3,424 

7.527 

+ 56*6 


Of the ten communities, all but the Tamil Brahmans, Kudumi Chettis 
and a small proportion of Muslims are Malayalis. Together they form 84-3 
per cent of the State’s population. The rate of increase among Muslims and 
Indian Christians has already been commented on in the previous chapter. 
We had occasion to note that the Tamil Brahmans were both prolific and long- 
lived in the course of the analysis of their age constitution in Chapter IV. 
Here, however, an actual decrease is seen in their numbers. An explanation 
for this is to be sought for in the statistics of emigration collected at the special 
enquiry, which were reviewed in Chapter III. According to these statistics, 
the bulk of the emigrants was seen to consist of Hindus. It was also remarked 
that the Brahmans in Special Emigration Table I were, with few or no excep- 
tions, Tamils. 

In this connection we have to note that the small and well-organized 
community of Tamil Brahman immigrants in Cochin for long held a unique 
position in the public life of the State.- They led the van in all intellectual 
pursuits and learned professions. With the Ambalavasis and Nayars they 
virtually monopolised the State service in the last century. We have seen from 
the chapter on Occupation that they were the pioneers in indigenous banking 
and that they flourished in other walks of life also. But now times are changed 
and the keen competition they have to face at every turn from other enterprising 
communities, and particularly from the Christians, has much reduced the scone 
for their activities. As the Tamil Brahmans are already very much over- 
represented in the State service, and as other communities also are oressic^ 
their claims for proportional representation, educated members cf z~=-"rr . — -- 
nily find no opening for suitable careers in the State. It is no '.rocder thecerrce 
that they are emigrating in considerable numbers. 

15. Of the other castes shown in the statement, the Ehrihasscts;, 
Marasaris and Iluvans need no comment, their decennial increase -hhcci: 
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the average recorded £or the State as a whole. If the figures for the Kudumi 
Chettis aud Kanakkans , are far above the averagej the explanation for this is 
most probably to be found in faulty enumeration at the census of 1921: _ A 
higher rate of growth might perhaps have been expected aiiidiig the primitive 
Pulayans, but the loss sustained by them through conversion to Christianity has 
also to be taken into consideration in this connection. So far as the Nayars 
are concerned, the increase of 8 ’8 per cent seems to be almost normal, the 
corresponding increase for 1911 to 1921 and 1901 to 1911 being 8'i and 8*3 per 
cent respectively. Enugration also has probably influenced the rate to a slight 
extent in as much as considerable numbers of educated Nayars, finding no- 
scope for employment in the State, have emigrated to other places like the 
Tamil Brahmans. The statistics in Special Emigration Table I in Chapter III 
support this view. 

1 6. Each of the 8 castes shown in the following statement numbers- 
between 5 and iol per mille of the total population of wliiqh they together com- 
prise but 6' 7 per cent- 


Caste 

Actual numbers 

Variation per cent 
xpii— X931 

I93« 

X93X 

1 1911 

1 

Vettnvan 

• • 

«.797 

4.759 

S.*6i 

+ 

147*9 

Vatan 

«« 

11,634 

9;S07 

7,837 

■ + 

zz'g 

Sambavan (Parayan) 

• • 

11,563 

7.145 

. 8,340 

+ 

6 rs 

Valaa 

• • 

10,895 

6,333 

9.?33 

+ 

74*8 

Kciakant 

• • 

9,661 

S,oSo 

8,533 


lyft 

Kb' On 

« • 

9.276 

S,039 

7.156 

-f- 

15*5 

AcuaiiraU 


9.311 

8,079 

7,804 

+ 

X4'o 

Ara,aa 

•• 

6,574 

5.580 

4,766 

+ 

17*8 


With the exception of the Konkani Brahmans, these castes are all 
indigenous Malaj-alis. The Ambalavasis have several distinct sub-castes which do 
not inier-dine or inter-marry. They do not differ much from the Nayars and the 
iacrca-tf of i.: per cent seen in their numbers may be regarded almost as normal 
for d-ecadc under review. The rise in the numbers of the Arayans, Kollans 
ar.d Vahns may also be taken as normal for the period. It is not unlikely that 
strengtli of the Konkani Brahmans was underestimated at the census o£ 
lyii. : ir they are shown to have suffered a loss of 5*2 percent during the 
ifjtt lo jgar. lienee the increase of I9’6 per cent seen in their numbers 
iaat 10 years may be considerably above their average. The abnor* 
u'.il rate of growth recorded by the Vettuvans, Velans and Sambavans cannot 
lo •.ittrioute.l isj defective enumeration in 1921. 


i/- Th-; appended suiteinent contains ly castes which together form 
5'7 per ce.'.t c: the total population. The proportional strength of each of 
v-ti-: 1 2 to 5 r.er i.cco of the population* 
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Aclu,tt numticrs 

Variation per cent 

Cj2Jc 

'95« 

1921 

1911 

1921— ii;5t 


Tattan 

* « 

5.956 

Namtmdiri 

« • 

S. 9 «S 

Chetti 

• • 

S.339 

Vcllalan 


5 . 2 S 9 

Pandaran 


4.S60 

Veluttcdan 

• • 

5.922 

Kalla^aii 

•• 

3 .SS 2 

Kaciyan 

** 

5 il> 4 t 

Kaikctan 

• • 

5.714 

Velajikattalavan 

• • 

5.699 

Kavundan 


?.6So 

Fanan 


5.605 

Kusavan 

• • 

3.29s 

Malayan 

« « 

3 .'SS 

Oevansan 

« « 

3.035 

Fanditattan 

• • 

2.964 

Otta*naika)i (Oddu) 

• « 

2.765 


5,601 

5.4=7 

4.SS7 

5.560 

5.317 

=.456 

=.575 
4.S05 
5.‘SS 
6.5s I 

•=.64.: 

5.442 

501 

570 

».2>J 

2.457 


4.309 

5.520 

4.6s6 

6.044 
3.7 i 5 
5.5S1 
3.‘ot 
5.244 

4.121 

5.27 « 
1.09s 
2,502 

5.557 

2,461 


+ 

6-5 

+ 

9-0 

— 

4f7 

+ 

«5'S 

+ 

56*5 

+ 

t7'2 

+ 

SS*i 

1 

T 

60-3 
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21. Apparently there has been a fall in the number of Anglo-Indians 
from 2,182 to 1,717 during the past decade. This is no doubt to be attributed 
to many Firingis being returned as Indian Christians at the present census. 
Originally descended from Portuguese traders who married women of th.e 
country, the great majority of the Firingis have at present next to no admixture 
of foreign blood. They differ very little from Indian Christians. Those that 
are well-to-do wear clothes of European fashion, while the dress of others differs 
but little from that of Indians. Many of them wrongly return themselves as 
Anglo-Indians, while considerable numbers return Firingi or Indian Christian 
as their race. The Firingis are not shown separately in the Tables, but are 
included with the Indian Christians. The statistics of Anglo-Indians are there- 
fore inaccurate and misleading. 

The Europeans and allied races and the Anglo-Indians are separately 
classified by age and sex in Imperial Table XIX. ^ 

22. Christianity like Islam has nothing to do with caste as a socio-reli- 
nious institution. But the social life of the Indian Christians is influenced to a 

O 

certain extent not only by the caste prejudices of their Hindu brethren but also 
by sectarian differences. We have already seen from the chapter on Religion 
how the Syrians consider themselves superior to the Latin Catholics in social 
status. Likewise recent converts from the lower classes of Hindus are assigned 
but an inferior position in the Christian society, and no Christian fainily of any 
standing or status will enter into marriage relations with these converts. 

The Indian Christians are by far the best organized community in the 
State- Their communal organizations and journals have been working with 
remarkable success and promoting their interests in all directions, so much so 
that they have, within the space of a decade or two, risen from comparative 
■insignificance to a position wUich, if not the first, is second to that of none in 
the public life of the country. 

23. borne account has already been given of the aboriginal tribes and 
other depressed classes in the preceding chapter. More about them will be 
found in the two appendices at the end of this chapter, the first dealing with the 
hill tribes (Kadars and Malayans) and the second with the depressed classes. 
The principle followed in the selection of the classes included in the category 
of the depressed is explained below 

Outside Malabar untouchability is generally regarded as the [dis] qualifi- 
cation for a community to be classed as depresse 1 . Obviously this will not fit in with 
the peculiar conditions obtaining here, as may be seen from paragraph ii above. 
Nor can we adopt unapproachability as the standard in the place of untouch- 
ability. The 64 feet castes were unapproachable not only to the higher or 
non-polluting castes but also to unapproachable castes of 24 feet, 36 feet etc.; 
and the different castes in each group of unapproachables of the same polluting 
distance were mutually untouchable. Among the non-polluting or approachable 
communities, each was untouchable to all the castes above it. Thus the 
Velakkattalavans, Veluttedans and Chaliyans, w'hile they were mutually untouch- 
able, were all untouchable to the Nayars, Ambalavasis, etc. The latter were 
untouchable to the Kshatriyas and Nambudiris. Most non-Malayali Hindu 
castes below the rank of Brahmans w'ere untouchable to the higher Malaj-ali 
Hindu castes to whom the Christians, Muslims, Jews, etc. were, of course, 
very much untouchable, though not unapproachable. In this dark wilderness 
or neo-pandemonium of untouchability and unapproachability, no safe standard 
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below them. They opened many temples for themselves as they had no access 
to the temples of the non-polluting castes, and several of these Iluva temples 
now admit the lower castes like the Pulayas \vho were of old unapproachables 
to Iluvans. 

25. The modern tendencies referred to in paragraphs 12 and 13 above 
are- fully reflected in this community. The changes iiilroduced in the marriage 
rites and customs of the Iluvans have been already noticed in the chapter on 
Civil Condition. Ceremonial pollutions and other observances have lost much 
of their, old rigidity. The periods of pollution as also the cost of the cere- 
monies have been considerably reduced. The advanced (English-educated) 
section is giving up' these observances altogether. And yet no caste tribunal 
passes sentence of excommunication on the delinquents. The Sahodara San- 
ghanii an association formed in the recent past, advocated inter-dining and 
inter-marriage with lower castes like the Pulayans and, in spite of the strenuous 
opposition it encountered in the beginning from the orthodox and conservative 
section of the community, has achieved its object to a considerable extent. The 
restrictions on inter-dining with lower castes are widely ignored and a few 
instances of inter-marriage also have taken place. In short the Iluvans are fast 
developing into a progressive and enlightened community. 

26. The one force behind these changes and reforms was the unique 
personality of the late Sri Narayana Guru Swami whose teachings and influence the?riate*^ 
galvanized the dormant community into vigorous activity, and whose enlightened 
leadership, more than anything else, was responsible for these achievements. 

A self-made man, the Guru came to be recognized as the spiritual head of the 
community in virtue of the solid work he did for its uplift. Like Poet Tagore, 
he preached the message of universal brotherhood, proclaiming that there was 
but "One God, one religion and one caste.” For the spiritual, moral and social 
regeneration of his community, he started the Sa 7 tyasi Saitgkam and the S. N, 

D. P‘ Yogam, two associations that functioned with efficiency and success for a 
long time. Truly the Iluvans are indebted to their great Guru for whatever 
progress they have made. 

27. The Thiyya Mahajana itabha and other Yogams of the Iluvans are 

now doing active propaganda work. Social reform and uplift of the community *1,5^35“*^ 
are their chief aims. Organized representations for the removal of social 
'disabilities are made by them, social legislation is advocated and the claims of 
the Iluvans for appointment in the Government service are advanced, A Thiyya 
bill was recently enacted which legalized the system of partition evolved by 
the Marumakkathayam section of the community — there are both Makkathayam 
and Maruniakkathayain sections am-^ng the Iluvans — .according to which sons 
and daughters were given equal shares of the parent’s properties. The new 
regulation penalises bigamy and provides for inter-marriage with other classes. 

The -Marumakkathayam section seems to be gradually tending towards 
Makkathayam^ 

28. Turning to the Nayars, we find that the present-day tendencies and 
developments of caste are revealed to a very great extent in the social life of 
this community. The changes that have taken place in the rites and customs 
relating to marriage among Nayars have already been alluded to in the chapter 
on Civil Condition. Pollutions of all kinds, touch, atmospheric and even cere- 
monial, are very seldom observed except perhaps by the oldest generations in 
rural areas. The educated section of both sexes, which comprises a very 
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considerable prppprtion of the community’s numerical strength, ignores all res- 
trictions on inter-dining, and the example of this section is copied by others also. 
Up to this point the movement is parallel among the Iluyans and 5 l,ayars, the 
only difference being that the changes among Nayars referred to above have 
followed in the wake of higher education and the western ideals imbibed through 
its medium. But it is in the religious sphere that we find a real difference be- 
tween the Nayars and Iluvans, and the reasons for this we had occasion * to 
examine in the chapter on Religion. It is significant that the small English- 
educated section among the Iluvans also shares the same indifference and laxity 
in religious matters as characterise the Nayars and other educated classes. 

29. The influence of the Nayar Regulation, a piece of social legislation 
enacted 10 years ago, may perhaps be gauged here in the light of a decade’s 
experience. It cannot be denied that the new legislation has proved an able 
auxiliary to the forces of disintegration that have been actively at work in the 
Nayar community for more than a century. The Nayar Regulation fulfilled the 
aims of its promoters in that it legalized marriage among Nayars, deprived the 
managing proprietors of joint Marumakkathayam families of their despotic 
powers, safeguarded the interests of the junior members, and made due provi- 
sion for those who wanted to follow the Makkathayam system oi inheritance. 
And, as a matter of fact, the tendency towards Makkathayam is fast developing 
in the community. But the regulation facilitated the partition of joint families 
and hundreds of these have been divided during the past decade. Many who 
were at least theoretically in, affluent circumstances as members of well-to-do 
families, and who would never have become . destitute but for the partition of 
their family properties, have thereby been reduced to the verge of poverty and 
misery. Obviously small branches or individuals, separating flora a rich joint 
family of numerous branches and members, and setting up by themselves, must 
naturally find their shares too small to keep them above want. On the whole it 
almost looks like a period of transition for the Nayars from the Mariimakkatha- 
yam to the Makkathayam system, a period of uncertainty, gloom and general 
distress. - Time alone' can reveal how the transition will affect the character, 
disposition and material condition of this ancient community. 

30. Here too it must be remarked that, as a community, the Nayars in 
this State are not organized or united like the Iluvans, Muslims or Christians i 
Nayar Satnajams or associations have been formed recently, but they do not 
function well in Cochin. Not that there is any dearth of educated and able 
Nayars to lead. Indeed there are many who have distinguished themselves in 
intellectual pursuits, learned professions and other walks of life. But they 
appear to be above communal considerations and evince but very little interest 
or concern in matters affecting their community. If caste patriotism is looked 
upon as a weakness or an evil passion in that it leads to communal jealousy and 
antagonism, then happily the Nayars of this State have one weakness less than 
other classes, because there is practically no caste patriotism among them! In 
any case the Nayar Sabhas in Cochin will compare very unfavourably with the 
corresponding associations of other communities like the Iluvans. And the few 
who desire to serve the community’s interests through the medium of these 
t^amajams find themselves handicapped by the general spirit of indiscipline, in- 
difference and indolence, which perhaps constitute some of the distinguishing 
traits of the present-day Nayars of Cochin.* • 


* Mo$t of the observations about Nayars in sections aS, 29 and 30 will apply to the Ambalayasis also 
■who differ but very little from the Nayars; and though the Nayar Regulation does not apply to the Ambalavtui 
classes: they are not much behind the Nayars in their attempts to partition their joint Hfarum.tkiatAayam fami- 
lies and reduce thetnselTes to poverty and misery. 
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31. Though the Nambudiris form but an insignificant minority 4 Nambudiris 
respect of their numerical strength-their proportion in the total population is but 

less than 5 p,er mille— , their unique position of old as the head of the intellectual 
and landed aristocracy of the State entitles them to special notice in this chapter. 

We had occasion to remark in the chapter on Literacy that the Time Spirit had 
at long last battered down the strongholds of orthodoxy and conservatism in 
which the Nambudiris had dwelt safely for centuries, uncontaminated by modern 
influences, and that a general awakening was visible in the community. The 
reform movement started but a couple of decades ago. The example of other 
classes like the Tamil Brahmans, Ambalavasis and Nayars, that had taken to 
English education, learned professions and Government service and thereby 
won honour and distinction, naturally fired the younger generation of Nambu- 
diris with the laudable ambition of emulating them. The Yoga Kshema Sabha 
was organized by them, and the h oga Ksltcmam and Unni Nambtidiri journals 
were started as the organs of the Sabha% the chief aim of the promoters being 
the reformation or rather the rejuvenation of the old and worn out Nambudiri 
caste by means of social and other reforms calculated to bring the life of the 
community into adjustment with modern conditions. The reformers advocated 
English education for Nambudiri boys and girls and wanted that Nambudiris 
also should take an active part in the public life of the country like other edu- 
cated classes. Purdha was to be abolished and the younger sons also of a father 
should be allowed to marry within the caste whereas, according to long-esta- 
blished custom, only the eldest son bad this privilege. Rational changes were 
to be introduced in the management of the joint hunily, which was most often • 
conducted on despotic lines by the managing proprietor, the interests of the 
younger members being neglected. 

32. The reforms advocated were so much opposed to all established and progress of 
accepted usages that they appeared revolutionary and gave rise to a storm of «fonn move, 
protest from a great majority of the Nambudiri population. But the reformers 

who were prepared for all contingencies persevered, and gradually the no- 
changers began to lose ground. Time was against them, for they were the 
older of the two parties and their ranks were soon thinned by Death whom the 
reformers considered as their best ally. A few Nambudiri boys took to English 
education and, by the time tliey returned from their colleges, they were radicals 
who delighted in violating all caste rules and restrictions. The reform party 
rapidly gained in strength and the orthodox and conservative section has all but 
admitted defeat. The rising generations are now taking to English education 
in larger numbers- A few Nambudiri girls are attending public schools, having 
<iiscarded their Purdha. The younger generations of women are in full sym- 
pathy with the movement. There are Nambudiri members iu the Legislative 
Council ; and we have seen from the chapter on Literacy that a Nambudiri lady 
has been nominated to the Council in connection with the Nambudiri Bill now 
under consideration. Things are moving fast and the whole Nambudiri world 
is in a ferment, anxiously watching the fortunes of the bill which, if enacted, 
must revolutionize the life of the community. 

33. The Nambudiris were the reputed authorities pn, and in a sense 
the guardians of, all caste rules and restrictions so far as the higher Malayali 
castes were concerned. It is perhaps an irony of fate that the aged and ortho- 
dox among them should live to see the most sacred rules binding their own 
caste violated with impunity by their own children. The advanced section 
seldom, if ever, observes the touch or distance pollution. There is laxity in the 
observance even of ceremonial pollutions. Restrictions regarding inter-dining 
which were of the most rigorous character are defied in many cases. According 
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to these caste rules, a Nambudirl cannot take even a drink o£ water from 
any caste below the Kshatriyas, and if he is under pollution by touching any 
one of a lower caste or by approaching any unapproachable caste, he should 
undergo the ceremonial puriHcation prescribed for such pollutions before he 
can take food or drink. The Nambudiri boys at school now take pleasure in 
sitting at the same table as members of other castes and creeds (including 
untouchables and unapproachablcs) and partaking of all kinds of refreshments in 
their company at social gatherings. Nambudiris of the reform party oppose 
untouchability and unapproachability with more ardour than English-educated 
Nayars who are perhaps too indolent to take any active interest in such matters; 
and advanced Nambudiris advocate temple entry for the untouchables and unap- 
proachables with more enthusiasm than social reformers of other castes *. The 
example of the Nambudiris cannot but influence all other Malayali Hindus. If 
the highest caste could thus discard the rules and restrictions binding it, the 
others need have no hesitation to follow suit. Indeed it looks very doubtful 
whether any of these caste ordinances (except perhaps those relating to inter- 
marriage between one main caste and another) will be in force when the Census 
Report of 1941 comes to be written. 

34. The progressive party has made a serious omission in its enthusiasm 
for an all-round reform. Religious study, pursuits and practices constituted 
not merely the traditional occupation but the very life-mission of the Nambudiris 
in olden times. Nambudiri boys were initiated into the study of sacred liter- 
ature at an early age and they devoted their boyhood and adolescence to this 
pursuit. Now, however, their sacred mission is woefully neglected. The 
remarks made in the last chapter on the ignorance of caste Hindus regarding 
the most elementary principles of their religion are unfortunately applicable to 
the younger generation of the Nambudiris also to a very great extent. Of old 
the Nambudiris were looked upon by all who knew them as the visible and 
living embodiment of the Hindu religion in its highest and purest aspects. 
Perhaps no section of the Hindu population of India followed the religious 
precepts of Hinduism with such devotion and care, or lived so spiritual a life as 
the Nambudiri Brahmans. Their religious traditions are, therefore, of the 
noblest and most sacred character. Thus their community produced in the past 
some of the greatest and most authoritative exponents of Hindu religion and 
philosophy, and it is to the eternal glory of this community that it gave birth to 
the renowned Sri Sankaracharya. When a people with such traditions behind 
them grows indifferent about their religion and begins to neglect religious study 
and religious observances and rites, it must certainly be regarded as a day of 
evil omen not only for them or the other Hindu castes of Malabar but for the 
whole of Hindu India. It therefore behoves the reformers to remedy this most 
serious defect in their programme of work so that they may save themselves 
and their ancient religion from disaster. 

35. In the reforms and changes advocated by the rising generations, 
pessimists and conservatives see but irretrievable ruin to the community as a 
whole. But, despite man’s conservatism, 

“Tbs old oxder ebangeth, yielding place to new. 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways. 

Lest one good custom should corrupt tbe world*” 

* Tbe inflnence of Gandhism and of the national movement in India i. perhaps less perceptible in Cochin 
than in other Indian States. In any case it is almost nothing here '^hen compared ivith the movement 
in Northern India. And yet Gandhism appears to have given an impetus to the reform movement among 
Nambndiiis. Most of the yonng Nambndiris are ardent nationalists. Other caste Hindus also have 
been affected by this influence, but only to a much less extent. Communities other than caste-Hindus 
hardly sho7 any trace'of this influence. ' " 
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GLOSSARY OF CASTES. TRIBES AND RACES. 

(Those included in Table XVII,) 

Kote . — /. x\itwis priiilcd in antique type as Ambuiavasi <*''’• t/tjse of indigenous Alalayali 
tastes, and names printed in capitals are those of non-indigenous castes. 

3. Indisenous castes marhed with an asterish follow the Alarumakkathaytm system of 
inarriase and inheritance^ and the rlsl Afakkathayam. 

y. In the case of indigenous castes where the period of pollution is not mentioned, it is t& 
be assumed to be fifteen days, and where it is not mintioned how their women are cal tel, it i< to be 
understood that the usual feminine affix has oniy to be added to the male names. 

The figures entered after c,ich name show the total strength of the caste. 

Adikal (as). — A class of Ainbalavasis. They arc said to have been Brahmans originalIy» 
but were degraded for having officiated as priests in Dhadrakali temples and made offerings of 
flesh and liquor. They wear the holy thrc.ad, officiate as priests in minor temples and do other 
temple services. They follow Makkathuyam, and their pollution period is ten days. Their 
women are called Adiyamnns. 

AG-tMCDAIAM (eG-j). — A Tamil cultivating caste. They are found only in the eastern- 
most vill.iges of the Chittur taluk. 

* Ambalavasi (g.eii). — Thu word means tcmplc>residcnt, and is the generic name of a 
group of castes whose iicreditary occupation is temple service, ‘i'hcy arc mostly either degraded 
Brahmans or the offspring of hypergamy. The c.rstes to which this name is applied in Cochin 
are the .-Vdikal, Chakkiyar, Chakkiyar Nambiyar, Chengazhi Nambiyar, Kallattu Kurup, Marar. 
Kambiyassan, Pisharodi, Puduval, Thiyyattunni and Variyar. These castes will be found 
treated separately in alphabetical order. They follow the Marumakkatbayam law, .all except 
the Adikal, Thiyyattunnis and Nainbiyassans ; the first two follow the Makkattayam systenu 
while among the last some follow the one system and the rest the other. Marars eat the food 
cooked by other .Ainbalavasis, and Pisharodi and Variyar males dine with each other. With 
these exceptiens there is no inter-dining or inter-marriage between the several seuionsof 
Ambalavasis. 

A.^fl 5 ATT.^^■ (1,370). — Tamil barber caste. 

ANGLO-INDIAN (1,717). — The n,rmc now officially given to Europeans of mi.xed Indiatr 
descent, hitherto known as Eurasiars. The great majority of the Eurasians of Cochin are how- 
ever of Portuguese and Dutch descent and there is nothing “Anglo” about them. 

Arayan (6,574). — ^They are fishermen and boatmen like the Valans, but while the latter 
fish only in the backwaters and lagoons, the former engage themselves in sea fishing. They' 
are therefore also called Kadalarayans (or sea Arayans). Their approach within 32 feet of high 
caste Hindus polluted the latter according to the old caste rules. Though Arayaiis and Valans 
are of equal status in the eyes of other castes, they neither inter-marry nor inter-dine with each 
other. They observe birth and death pollution only for eleven d.iys. Amukkuvans, who are a 
sub-caste of Arayans, are their priests as well as those of Valans. 

UANIYA (153). — Vaisya immigrants from the Buinbay Presidency residing chiefly in 
Mattanchcri and its neighbourhood for trade. 

ISLACKJENY (1,307). — One of the two divisions of local Jews. They are considered 
the offspring of mixed unions or converts from the lo.ver classes of Hindus. They themselves 
claim, however, that they were the first settlers on this coast, the White Jews being later immi- 
grants, and that the darkness of their coraple.xion was due chiefly to the'r long residence in the 
tropics. 

BORA (74). — ^Muslim converts from the Bombay side. 
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BOYA (231). — A shikari Irite in the neccan Districts, who subsist on game and forest 
produce. 

BRAHMAN (41,324). — In Table XVII Brahmans are classified by the parent tongues 
returned by them. The classes are Einbran, Gouda, Gujarati, Konkani, Marathi, Malayali, 
Tamil, Tclugu and others. ]Malayali Brahmans are again divided into Nambudiris, Elayads 
and l^Iuttads. The reader is referred to the notes given under the respective heads. 

C[I.\KKAN (2,162). — A Tamil caste of oil pressets locally called by this name, Chakktt 
meaning an oil mill. Elsewhere they are called Vaniyans. Though they wear the sacred thread, 
tlicir touch pollutes Nayars and the higher castes, and they arc .2 Iso not allowed access to the 
Brahmauical temples. The reason for this seems to be that Manu has for some unknown reasons 
classed oil pressing as a low occupation. A class of Tamil Brahmans officiate as their priests. 

CHAKKILIYAN (839). — A Telugu caste of leather workers. 

* Chakkiyar (50). — A class of Ambalavasis. They are the offspring of adulterous Nambu- 
diri women born after the commencement of their guilt but before its ^discovery and their 
expulsion from caste. Boys so born, who have already been invested wit^ the sacred thread, 
become Chakkiyars, and those who have not been so invested become Chakkiyar Nambiyars, 
the girls joining either caste indifferently. Their females arc called Illodammas, and those of 
Chakkiyar Nambiyars, Nangiy.'irs. The traditional occupation of the Chakkiyar is the kulliit 
or the recitation of passages from the Furanas, with commentaries interspersed with witty allu- 
sions to current events and to the members of the audience. The Nambiyar accompanies the 
performance on a metal drum called Mizhavu and the Nangiyar keeps time with a cymbal. The 
Nahgiyars also perform on occasions another kind of kuitu^ which is a pantomimic performance 
on the Chakkiyar’s stage. This stage is a consecrated one built within the premises of impor- 
tant temples. The Chakkiyar wears the holy thread, but the Nambiyar does not. The former may 
marry a Nangiyar, while the latter cannot marry an Illodamma. Their pollution period is eleven 
days. 

“ Chakkiyar Nambiyar (76). — See Chakkiyar above, 

* Chaliyan (Pattaryan) (.■597+i.<)2r).— A Malayali caste of cotton weavers. They are 
considered as a low class of Sudras, but are not allowed access to the Brahmanical temples. 
According to the old ^falayali caste system, their touch polluted the higher castes. Most of 
them follow Marumakkathayam, and to a great extent resemble the Nayars in their customs and 
usages, but some among them follow Makkathayam. They have their own temples, in which 
their barbers officiate as priests. They are the only indigenous people that live in streets, which 
probably points to the fact of.their being comparatively recent settlers from the East Coast. 

:::Chengazhi Nambiyar (185).— A class of Ambalavasis. They wear the sacred thread 
und resemble Nambiyassans in their customs and usages, c.xcept that they all follow Maru- 
makkalhayam. 

CllETTI (s,339). — This is a titular or occupational term, meaning trader, and not the 
name of caste. The members of several Tamil and Telugu castes tack this title on to their 
names to denote, though not in all cases, that trade is their occupation. 

CIIUNNAMBOTTAX (lis). — h Telugu caste of people who deal in Chunnam. 

UASI (393)- — Devadasis attached to the Konkani temples in Cochin-Kanayatinur taluk, 
and recruited mainly from Konkani Sudras. They speak the Konkani dialect. 

DEVANGAN (3,055). — A weaving caste found only in the Chittur taluk and the 
eastern portion of the Talapilli taluk, more commonly known here as Chetans. They are im- 
migrants from Mysore, and speak Kanarese. They wear the holy thread, and Chetti is their 
agnomen. 

Elayad (941). — A class of Malayali Brahmans who have suffered social degradation for 
having officiated at the funeral rites of the Nayars, which is now their hereditary occupation. 
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In regard to marriage, inheritance, pollution, etc., they closely follow the usages of Nambu- 
diri.s. Their women are called Klonnas. 

Uluthossan (18,556). — Low class Malayali Sudras, popularly supposed to have been the 
descendants of Pattar llrahmans degraded for having eaten kadn , a kind of fish. They were 
known as Kadupattans, a name which they have given up as degrading. Like Brahmans they 
observe pollution only fer ten days, but they are not allowed access to Brahmanical temples. 
There is a peculiarity in their system of inheritance, rvi., that in the absence of sons the father’s 
property doc.s net descend to his daughters, but to his nearest male relatives. In former times 
they were largely employed :is village school masters. The manufacture aud sale of salt were 
among their chief occupations, when salt was not a Sirkar monopoly. 'Phey are now chiefly 
engaged in agriculture and general labour. 

EMKR.tN (t,57i). — Tulu Brahman immigrants from South Canara. They are treated on 
a footing of equality by the Nambudiris, who however will not intcr-marry with them. They 
are mostly emploved as officiating priests in the temples of the State. 

i:RAV.\L.\.tl (s-n). — Tamil speaking forest tribe, immigrants from Coimbatore. In 
Cochin they are mostly agricultural labourers in the plains. 

CAL'D.V (657). — class of Brahman mendicants wandering from place to place. They 
speak Telugu and it is not clear why they arc called Gaudns. 

IIANEYI (34) — A Musatman sect. 

ID.MY.VN (385). — ^Thc great shepherd caste of the Tamil country, 

iluvan (376,649). — They are called also Chogans in Cochin, aid correspond to the 
Tiyy.ins of British Malabar and the Shanans of the Tamil Districts. They are believed to 
have immigrated from Ceylon and introduced the cultivation of the cocoanut palm. Cocoanut 
growing and toddy drawing were their imrodilary occupation, but as they were numerically one 
of the strongest castes in Cocliin, a great many of them had to take to other occupations, chiefly 
agrierdture. The Iluvans in Cochiu'Kanayannur follow Maruinakkathayam and those in the 
rest of the State Makkatbayam. Among the fonner divorce and widow marriage are allowed. 
The headmen of the Iluvans arc called Tandans, and are appointed to that position by the 
Ruler of the State. They are to perform certain specified functions, and are entitled to fees, 
at marriage and other ceremonies. Kavuliyans or Vattis are their priests and barbers, and 
form a distinct sub-caste inferior to them in status. According to the old caste rules, Iluvans 
polluted the higher castes by approach within 34 Malabar feet. 

Jonakaii ( 57 iS 7 *). — MaLayalam-spcaking Aluslims, also called Alappilas or Jon.aka 
Mappilas, to distinguish them from Native Christians, who arc locally known as Nasrani 
(Nazarene) Mappilas. They are the descendants of the offspring of mixed unions or converts 
from the lower classes of Hindus. T'hey are all Sunis, and polygamy prevails among them. 

KACIIcm (6S4). — A class of Muslims, more commonly known as Kachebi Memons. 
They are so called here as they come from Cutch and its neighbouring Districts. 

KaUan (=67) —A hill tribe confined to the Nelliampatis and Parambikolam, from 
which other hill tribes are e.\cludcd. They are a short, muscular people, of a deep black colour 
with thick lips and curly hair, and speak a patois more akia to Malayalam than to Tamil. They 
are good trackers and tree climbers, and are useful in the collection of minor forest produce 
During the working season they live on the rice supplied by forest contractors, and at other 
times on such animals as they are able to trap and on wild yams and other forest produce. 

K,\1K0LAN (3.714) — A caste of T.'imiJ weavers found only in Chittur and Talapilli 
, taluks. Some of them speak Malayalam, and wear their tuft in front like tlie Nayars. Most 
of ihcm still follow their hereditary occupation. 
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prepared by them. In their personal habits, observances and ceremonies they are very like the 
Nambudiris, who act as their priests in ail ceremonies. They observe pollution for eleven days, 
follow the Marumakkathayam law of succession, and have two marriages like the Nayars, the 

Tali and the Sambaiui/tata. 

KUDUMl CUETTI (x6iio4)* — Konkani Sudras, who serve Konkani Brahmans as their 
domestic servants, live in their midst and speak their language. They are among the most 
illiterate classes of the population, but for capacity for continued hard work they are unrivalled. 
They are employed in all kinds of unskilled labour, and they are also good boatmen. Their 
headman, styled Muppan, who was appointed by the Ruler of the State, directed all their social 
concerns. Konkani Brahmans officiate as their priests. 

*Kurukkai (3r9)*-*-A sub-division of Nayars, who take part in the worship of non- 
Aryan tutelary deities in village temples called Kaous, 

KUSAVAN (3.29s)- — Tamil potters. 

Malayan (St^Ss). — A hill tribe found chiefly in the Kodasseri and Palapilli forests. 
They do not differ much in appearance and habits from the Kadans, except that they are less 
wild and less averse to manual labour than the latter. Besides collecting minor forest produce 
like the Kadans, they make good bamboo mats and baskets. They are also good trackers and 
tree climbers. 

*Marar (2.016). — A division of Ambalavasis, who arc temple musicians. They eat the 
food cooked by the other Ambalavasis, but none of the latter will partake of the meals prepared, 
by them. 

Marosari (23i43o). — A class of Kammalans, who are carpenters by occupation. See- 
Kammalan. 

Musari (1,460).-— A division of Kammalans, whose hereditary occupation is work in 
bell-mctal. See Kammalan. 

Muttad (304). — Malayan Brahmans who arc said to have suffered social degradation 
for having tattooed their body with figures representing the weapons of Siva and for partaking, 
of offerings made to that god. They perform some of the duties In the temples which Ambaia- 
vasis perform and are therefore considered by some to belong to the latter class, but they also 
carry the idols when taken out in procession, which no Ambalav.asi is entitled to do, and, like- 
the Elayads, they follow the usages of Nambudiris. Their women are calied Manayammas,. 
who are goshas like the Nambudiri women. 

^Nambldl (4*0).— An intermediate caste between Nambudiris and Nayars. They are 
said to be the descendants of certain Brahmans who were degraded for assassiuating one of the- 
Perumals. They wear the sacred thread, and observe pollution only for ten days like the 
Brahmans, and Nambudiris officiate as priests in all their ceremonies. Their women are called 
Manolpads. Nambidi is also the title of some Nayar aristocrats. 

Namblyassan (t.327). — A class of Ambalavasis. Fushpakan is the generic name of this- 
class, the particular local names being Nambiyassan, Narabiyar and Unni. Their duty consists 
in collecting flowers aud making garlands for decorating idols, while their women, who are' 
called Fushpanis or Brahmanis, sing certain songs in Bhadrakali temples and at the tali 
marriage ceremonies of Nayars and others. Among them some follow Makkathayam and others- 
Marumakkathayam. They are the only Ambalavasis, except Chakkiyars, Thiyyattunnis and. 
Chengazhi Nambiyars, who wear the sacred thread. Their pollution period is ten days. 

Nambudiri (S. 9 iS).— The Brahmans of Kerala. They follow the Makkathayam system 
of marriage and inheritance, but as a rule only the eldest sons marry in their own caste, while 
the other members form Sambandham union with Kshatriya, Arabalavasi and Nayar women.. 
Their women are goshas and are called Antarjanaras or Akattammars (in-doors ladies). They 
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conferred on the Nayars who followed literate occupations and which is now most in use among 
the middle classes. ’ It is the only title now conferred by the R.'tja as a personal distinction, 
but in these days many Nayars assume it without any such formality. 

* Nayadl (152).'— An animistic tribe living in the outskirts of the jungles. Begging; 
watching crops in the 'plains, beating for game in the jungles and collecting forest produce are 
their chief occupations. They are the laziest and the most uncleanly people in the State, and 
eat the most dirty reptiles and vermins. Their approach within 72 feet polluted caste 
Hindus. Even Pulayans and Parayans considered themselves polluted by their approach. 

OTTA NAIKAN, OR ODDE.(2,76s)>— Telugu tank diggers and earth workers. They 
are among the most illiterate classes in Cochin, bat for earth work they are unrivalled. They 
are probably the most law abiding people in the State. 

Panan (3i<)03)‘ — A polluting caste according to the old caste system, whose hereditary 
occupation is sorcery and c.\orcism. Some of them still exercise that profession, but the great 
majority of them arc agriculturists and umbrella makers. Fraternal polyandry once prevailed 
among them. Their pollution distance was 24 feet. 

PANDARAN (4.860). — .\ caste of Tamil priests and beggars. The Pandarans who 
have long been domiciled in Cochin are however neither priests nor beggars. Most of them are 
engaged in making /'tfT'/J'irfiiwf, the crisp pulse cakes much affected by the Malayalis. The 
men have their tuft in front and dress like the Nayars, while the wome.i dress like Tamil 
Sudras. Their home language here is Malayalam. 

PANDITATTAN (2,064). — Tamil goldsmith ciste. They wctir the sacred thread, but 
are not allowed access to Brahmanical temples and public tanks in Cochin. Their touch 
polluted the higher castes. 

PATHAN (2,27s). — Musli-ms of Afghan descent. The name is also assumed by miay 
who have no right to it. Here they are employed chiefly in subordinate Government service 
especially as peons and constables. 

*Pisharodi (r.439). — A division of Ambalavasis. They make garlands for idols and do 
other menial services in temples. Their women are called Pisharasyars. They are said to be the 
descendants of a Brahman novice who, when about to be ordained a sanyasi, ran away after he 
was divested of the holy thread but before his head was completely shaved. In memory of this 
they are buried like sanyasis ’ in a sitting position and the grave filled with salt and paddy. 
They inter-dine with Variyars, but not with any other division of Ambalavasis. Their pollution 
period is 12 days. 

Pulayan (82,043).— Agrestic serfs emancipated in 1854. They are .also called Cherj- 

mans. They are all engaged in field labour — ploughing, sowing, crop-watching and reaping 

and arc generally paid in kind. They are all poor and illiterate, and live in the confines of 
paddy flats in miserable huts. They polluted the higher castes by approach within 64 feat. 
Parayans polluted them by touch, and Nayadis, Vettuvans, Ullatans, etc., by approach. 

Pulluvan (17®)* — A polluting caste according to old caste rules. They are professional 
beggars. They also sing in sernant groves to the accompaniment of a quaint musical instrument 
called Pulltivakkttdam. 

*Putuval (47*). — A division of Ambalavasis, who are stewards of temples. They do 
not dine or inter-marry with other Ambalavasis, nor the latter (e.xcept Marars) with them. Their 
women arc called Puduvalasyars, 

RAVUTTAN (10,927).— Muslims like JonakaMappilas. who are the descendants of mi-ved 
unions or converts from the lower classes. They are immigrants from the east coast, and speak 
Tamil. They are mostly petty shop-keepers. 

SAIYID (43) —A Musalman tribe from Upper India. They are regarded as the direct 
descendants of the Prophet, and are therefore the highest sect of Musalmans. 
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^Somsntan ( 570 * — This caste is cot indigenous 19 Cochin, and those who have returned 
themselves as Samantans are either natives of British Malabar or are Nayar aristocrats who 
have of late begun to like to be considered to be superior to the ordinary Nayars in caste. 
Samantans are said to have sprung from the union of Kshatriya males and Nayar females. 
Like the Kshatriyas, they observe pollution for ix days, but do not wear the sacred thread. 

Sambavan (Parayan, old style) (iii9i4)."”Au agricultural labourer caste, the lowest in the 
social scale. They polluted the higher castes by approach within 72 feet. Many among them 
live by making mats and baskets and practising witchcraft. As magicians they are much 
feared, especially by the lower classes. Their principal cult is the odi, the patron goddess of 
which is Nili of Kalladikod. They are the only caste in Cochin that eat beef. The Tamil 
Farayans are superior to them in status. 

SIIAUI (287). — ^A hluslim sect. 

SHEIK (202). — A Muslim tribe from Upper India. They are the descendants of the 
first three Caliphs or successors of the Prophet, and are therefore second only to the Saiyids in 
racial purity and social precedence. 


TAMIL BRAHMAN (2i,7S4)*— They are locally known as Fattars, and are more numerous 
in the State than the Nambudiris. They are immigrants from the neighbouring Tamil Districts 
and settled in the State at different periods. They retain the customs and the usages of the 
east coast, but many among them, especially the earlier immigrants, have by their contact with 
the Malayans for centuries made some change in their manners and customs, such as the wearing 
of mundus by many of their males, the observance of pollution by touch, approach, &c. By 
their intelligence, education and enterprise they have attained a prominent position everywhere. 
They are employed in all grades of Government service, and are conspicuous in all the learned 
professions. A good many of them are traders, money-lenders, land-holders and farmers, while 
the poorer among them arc engaged in domestic service. They have rendered their personal 
service indispensable to all the princely and aristocratic families, where large numbers of them 
are employed in various capacities, especially as cooks. They are as good Brahmans as the 
highest class of Nambudiris from a spiritual point of view, but the latter will not admit such 
equality. Nambudiri women, for instance, will not take the meals cooked by Fattar Brahmans, 
nor will the men allow them to take part in their religious ceremonies. They are also not 
allowed access to the inner shrines of Nambudiri temples. Nor are they permitted to touch the 
Nambudiris when engaged in their devotions and ceremonies. 


T.\RAK,\N ( 039 ;- — A trading class of Tamil Sudras, who settled on this side of the 
Palgbat gap to act as trade medium between the Malayalam and Tamil countries, T.nrakan 
nteanin,; literally a broker. They gradually adopted the customs and usages of the Nayars 
except in regard to marriage and inheritance, and have in recent years been practically assiini- 
l.'ted with them. 

Tattaa (3,Qs^).~~A division of Kammalans who are gold and silver-smiths. Kani- 

malan. 


riii>)attuani (ttj. — .V division of Ambalavasis, whose occupation is the perform- 
a.*:ce of ceremonies in Bbagavati temples called r;>yj//.aOT. In which they paint the image of 
t;;c the floor and chant certain propitiatory songs, especially to check the spread of 

They arc al>a c tiled Tiyyattu N'ambiyars, Some among them follow .Makkattayam 
a.i 1 ..•.."--ft .Marc.i.4,kkatharam. Their pollution period is ten days. Their women are called 

Jf 51i i* 

A Uivisioa o( Kaurralar.i, who wofic In Itratfvjr* KaitmuUn* 




ifi ihc ouUiifij oi The/ arc chic/I/ 

t..: 1^7 Lo,;U .irA In Ubouf, Thylf 
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Vadukan (i,3i3)--Found chiefly in the Chittur Taluk. They are slightly superior to the 
Iluvans in social status. They pursue agriculture and general labour. 

Valan (11,684). — A caste of fishermen and boatmen. The fishermen and boatmen of 
this coast are divided into four endogamous groups, viz., Sankhan, Bharatan, Amukkuvan and 
Afukkuvan. Of these, Arayans belong to the first group, and Valans to the second. Amukku- 
vans, who form a sub-caste of Arayans, are the priests of Valans as well as of Arayans. 
Among the Valans again there are four cxogamous divisions called Illoms, They are Alayakad, 
Ennalu, Vaisyagiriyam and Vazhapilli. Each division has its own headman, called Arayar, who 
is appointed by the Ruler of the State. Under each headman there are subordinate social heads 
called Ponambans, who are appointed by the Arayar himself. The Valans had the exclusive 
privilege of fishing in the backwaters and rowing His Highness’ escort snake boats. Their 
pollution distance was 3a feet. 

VALLUVAN (212). — A Tamil caste of priests to Parayans. They consider themselves 
superior to Parayans and will not dine or inter-marry with them. 

VANIYAN (856). — Konkani Vaisyans. They wear the sacred thread, and resemble 
Konkani Brahmans iu their habits. They have their own priests, who are called Panditans. 
They are mostly petty traders. These Vaniyans are to be distinguished from Chakkans, who 
are also called by that name. T heir pollution period is twelve days. 

VANNAN (443). — ^Tamil washerman 

* Varlyar (3,221). — The most numerous division of Ambalavasis. Their hereditary 
occupation is making flower garlands for idols and sweeping temple premises. They inter-dino 
with Pisharodis, but with no other division of Ambalavasis. Their women are called VarasyarSr 
and their pollution period is 12 days. The Variyars are the most progressive among Ambala- 
vasis in point of English education. 

* Velakknttalavan (2,699). — Low caste Sudras, who are hereditary barbers to the Nayars 
and the higher castes. They are like the Nayars in their customs and usages, but are not 
allowed access to Brahmanical temples and public tanks. They inter-dine but not inter-marry 
with Vclutfedans. Unlike the Nayars and other low class Sudras, Velakkattalavans observe 
birth and deaih pollution only for ten days, and Brahmans give them holy water for purification 
after pollution. Tneir touch pollutes Nayars and those above them. 

Velan (10,895). — Washermen to the higher polluting castes, whose services arc also- 
required by Nayar and other caste women for purification after delivery and monthly periods. 
There are several herbalists and exorcists among them. Plucking cocoanuts is one of their chief 
occupations in the south. Their pollution distance was 32 feet. 

VELLALAN (5,299). — ^The great cultivating caste of the Tamil countries and the highest 
division among the Tamil Sudras. The great majority of Vellalans in Cochin belong to the 
eastern villages of the Chittur Taluk bordering Coimbatore. 

•Veluttedan (3,922). — Low caste Sudras, who are hereditary washermen to the Nayars 
and the higher castes. They are like the Velakkattalavans in all respec.ts except in regard to 
the period of pollution. 

Vettuvan (11,797) — Emancipated agricultural serfs, who live mainly in the outskirts of 
the jungles. They are, as their nam; implies, hanters by occupation. Thi great majority of 
them however are now agricultural labourers and collectors of forest produce. Vettuvans and 
Pulayans polluted each other by approach. Their p illution distance for the higher castes was 
72 feet. 

Vllkurup (1,779). — The same caste as Tolkollaas. Some of them were in the old days 
engaged in making bows and arrows: hence the name. 

WHITE JEW (144). — One of the two divisions of the local Jews. They are consU 
dered the only Jews here of pure and unmLxed origin. They preserve their racial purity and 
light complexion to a remarkable extent, notwithstanding their being here for many centuries. 
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appendix 1. 

THE FOREST TRIBES OF COCHIN. 

\Coniributed by Air. K. Govinda Alenont Al. A. {Oxoii), 

Retired Conservator of JForestSt Cochin Statel\ 

' There are three forest tribes in Cochin. They are the Kadars, * the 
Nattu Malayans and the Kongu Malayans. 

2. The name Kadars signifies forest-dwellers. They inhabit the interior 
forest tracts and never the outskirts or areas adjoining plains. They are invari- 
ably dark coloured, have pouting thick lips and frizzly hair and are stout and 
muscular. Dr. Keane, in his Living Races of Alankind says : 

“ There is good evidence to show that the first arrivals in India were a 
black people, most probably Negritos, who made their way from Maiayasia 
round the Bay of Bengal to the Himalayan foot hills, and then spread over the 
Peninsula without ever reaching Ceylon. At present there are no distinctly 
Negrito communities in the land, nor has any clear trace of a distinctly Negrito 
language yet been discovered. But distinctly Negrito features crop up continual- 
ly in all the uplands from the Himalayan slopes to Cape Comorin over against 
Ceylon. The Negritos, in fact, have been absorbed or largely assimilated by 
the later intruders, and, as of these there are four separate stocks, we call these 
Negritos the submerged fifth. There is ample evidence for the submergence 
since they arrived, if not in the early, certainly in the Tertiary period many 
thousands of years ago. ” The Kadars have Negrito characteristics blended 
with those of other races and are not racially pure in any sense of the word. 

3. The dress of the Kadars in old days consisted of a white or coloured 
loin-cloth for men and a coloured cloth and bodice for women. The latter wore 
glass bangles, coloured beads, couri necklaces and oda ear-rings. They also 
stick into their hair, which is tied into a knot at the back, combs of bamboo or 
ada for ornamentation. Males too grew their hair in full and did it into a knot 
at the back like females, smoothening it with a gloss of cocoanut or gingelly oil. 
Of late they get their hair cropped in imitation of the people of the plains. They 
have scarcely any hair on their face except a little on the chin and on the upper 
lip, which they never shave. 

Both males and fem.ales file the incisor teeth of the upper and lower jaws. 
The origin of this custom is lost in obscurity and we can only make conjectures 
about it. The Kadan himself says that it is done for beauty. 

4. " Without weapons man is but a feeble creature : the most powerful 
athlete or even a company of athletes would stand but a poor chance against the 
tiger of the jungle.” Except his root-digger or kooran-kole and bill-hook the 
Kadan has no weapon at all. These two instruments meet all his requirements 
whether of offence or of defence. He is not much given to offence, being gentle 
and inoffensive by nature, and his occasions of defence are also very rare. His 
keenness of hearing and smell saves him from all danger. The distant approach, 
of his enemy, the elephant, the tiger, the bear, the panther and other wild ani- 
mals, is conve)’ed to him by his sense of smell and hearing ; and he gives a wide 
berth to these enemies. Casualties through wild animals coming upon the 

• Kadan is the singular and AadarU the plural in the Malayalam language. But Kadars is generally used 

as the plural on the analogy of English plurals, and from this a new singular Kadar (which is stricUy the 

Malayal.-im plural) has also been formed. 
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Kadars unaware are very rare. Their children shoot birds with bow and arrows 
and with catapult; * but these pastimes are not cultivated beyond adolescence. 
The axe has lately been introduced in connection with wood-cutting; but its use 
has not yet become common. 

5. The Kadars live in huts, 15 to 20 of which are grouped together to- 
form a village. The selection of the site for the village is based on consider- 
ations of food and water supply ; and a spot where there is a perennial supply of 
water close by to quench their thirst, and where they could, without distant, 
journeys or other difficulties, procure jungle roots and tubers to appease their 
hunger, is chosen for locating their huts. These huts are but temporary struc- 
tures, easily improvised of readily available materials like saplings and poles of 
various forest growths, bamboos, odas, fibres of various climbers and llianes and 
leaves of oda and teak and pttuiia Dillenia pcntagyiid). But they are very 
artistic and neat, and the oda leaf thatching lasts half a decade. The floor is- 
sometimes slightly raised, earth being dumped in and beaten down hard for the 
purpose. Of furniture there is practically nothing in the modern sense of the 
word* Some coarse grass mats made by themselves and a few cots of bamboo- 
posts and split bamboo rods or thazhulhals are the sole appurtenances to their 
dwellings. Food is cooked in a corner of the hut in earthen-ware vessels or 
tins. 

6. It is not a matter of great concern to the Kadars to abandon their 
huts when they want to shift to a new area. They have but few possessions of 
value to take with them. A few earthen-ware vessels, mats, their carrying-bas- 
ket called pooni made by themselves of oda or rattan, their bill-hooks and dig- 
ging poles and their fire-making implements which they call chakkimukki are 
the only things they have to remove to their new abode. There is another 
utensil used for caring water. It is a tube consisting of a few nodes of the 

oamDOO (Bamkusa arundiuacea) with the xni“J'node plates knocked out. 
But this is a cheap and easily procurable article, so mu’gb so that it is left be. 
hind in the abandoned hut when they migratet. 

7. The fire-making implements of the Kadars comprise a piece of steel, 
a bit of quartz and the floss from the fronds of Borassus flabellifer (palmyra 
palm or brab tree) carried in a scooped out seed of Entada scandens. With 
these the Kadars produce fire easily whenever and wherever they want it.|: 
There is no religious significance or any other kind of importance attached to- 

this affair. 

8. In olden days the Kadars lived chiefly on jungle roots and tubers. 
They are not vegetarians and they like all sorts of game and fish, but the bison- 
and the bear are two animals which no Kadan will touch living or dead. They 
are very fond of honey and the honey-gathering season, is accordingly a jolly 
time for them. 

9: Marriages among the Kadars are usually arranged by the parents of the 
contracting parties; but instances of the contracting parties themselves coming, 
to an understanding are not rare. Exogamy is the usual custom but endogamy 

* This is a typical catapult, the shooting contrivance of boys, consisting of a forked stick and elastic 
(India rubber) cord. The Kadars got it from the Tramway employees after the Forest Tramway was 
opened. Their boys used the ordinary sling before they got the catapult. 

** In his account of the Kadars in The Caehin Triies aud Castee, 'Mr. L. K. Auanthakrishna Ayyar has- 
made several mis-statements of, facts. Here, for instance,, he refers to the Calophyllum Inophyllttm 
instead of DiUenia pentagyna. 

t Idr, Ananthakriahna Ayyar makes them carry this utensil also with tliem when they migrate. 

J Mr. Ananthakrishna Ayyar seems to think that it is a difficult process for the Kadars to produce fire and 
that they therefore preserve it carefully when once it is built up. The idea is wrong and misleading. 
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a is not unSino.vn, M.irti,v.;e v.iOi diw’... slslcr or lior d,uij;!ucr or -.viih 
)thcr'.N ti.nsghlcr h entirely k-rlnMiien: but tn.tril.ry.t;.‘. hctv/con .Nistcr’s or bro* 
It's children njc nllo-.vcd. CA'.h arc Jicvcr nvatried bctoro pnhctly and boya 



cn cxclwnt^c sonic pr«>ilnce. *>vr«c* comost id produ*»c or 

niclci. by themseives. O? late >car * m ney ir,uv..iclj<Jn> nl.-jo have been 

streduced ibc dcuiincn; of the' tribe. ThU unhappy dcvcJopMic.'n i.’. to be 

llrlbutcd to their contact with civiU;.aiio:j from the j)l.i?n.>. The rt-.i! jnarrbn^e 
crcm>. ny Consists of (castuv.; at the lvat» <4 the bride and bridcsjfoani for .» day, 
>r tv.o .u the jv.ost. lyinv, which ww:, nnsno.vn in o!d d.iy:i !u.'» been in- 

reduced lateiy; and };oUl chains .ir.<l bajr.jlci which .ds > were unhno-.vn .ire now 
.nL-jtjtuSed for their primitive or.-ian-.ent^. The inarri,i'.;c tie is very lo‘»se and 
either parlv is free to sever it whciicver he i»r she .vant* t t do so, Ifut (nsU.nce.s 
.4 such dcseftioa <»r divorce wcje pracik.iUy nnknjwu s » Ion,; as ih* luit <4 
civiiieed man from th.c phii;!.'* wa> c >nl‘.'nl to Ic-v.e these innocent and hannlc.-s 

nevndc U.i then. Selves. 

■ • 

to. Scxu.ri intno.urse .isnon.j the K*'.d.ir.» i> not c‘fcct«;i within 
their huts bn; at ;i tiyslin;.; ph.ce in the ]nn;.d: a;;jccil » between husbwd anti 
\vilc. They ;;o «lli:c;cni way;! „j;d tiwet a: the a}'tced p!.;cr In the c jur.vc of the 
day. After the ir.tercuutsc Lsth take a lath, cmnpk-iwly iinn-.crhltn; themselves 
vtr.cki w.v.er, and teiutn hoiv.e. This custom 5. <4 pscnliar si/pjiiicancc in view 
C-i the met that the Ivid.irs do not b.ithe daily cv.-n ihou-.jh th?y h.tve jicrenni.tl 
stfcan.s in tl;cir midst. The njaies h.ithe every other day or even Jos ;;cfj;iently, 
while th.c fcnulcs b.v.c their batns at lujj^cr inter Tl;c advent of n:en frem 
the phdn.^ ims btouj;l5V ab^mt a fadic.tl «‘han,;c in theie sexu-d itabit> cf the 
Kadars. The t.ntncr do not leave th: iv.;dar women aUntc; and, .iCCitrdin;; to their 
urav.e, they have connection with iSitse wom-n within their hut.-, makin„» it.i 
jn.-.Uer cf d.tiiy routine. Tl;e Kadar:. in litcis ofhpjj.d .'•.late had sexu.il ‘.vnnectiusts 
fe w mtd far bclwccit us they never hn-e w their ;vive.> in their lull.-.. Con!p,trj;v.>n.s 
are odious; but i)!t;'fc.i.t.’* clvili/.ed m»u dtics rmt stmd tu much when he 
is compared -.rUh l^.c^c prittiitive peende in the above respect. 

Jt, I.iurint; the periv.d of preipt.incy the Kad.ir wv,»m.cn .mj about tlieir 
usual VI. cations in their ojdistacy dreso-^ The -iccouchemcnt takes phicc in a 
Sfiwll hut built for the jntrp.ise and retnuved from the usu.'d ahude. There are 
nu prufesbiotul mid'.viv-e;> atiton.; the Kadars but elderly danie.s attend the iyini*- 
in. .A decoction o: certain medicinal herb.> and roou I* taken b,,th morujuj^ 
.and cvenin;; dnrinj* the lyiiupin period, and they p.aruke of the msual diet. The 
mgth.er suckle.s ;lhe baby for .a.-i lou^ as site cace> to, after whiclj the baby is 
gradually given adult's food. Though women are considered uncle.‘m for three 
months aiier child-birth, the period of aciu.il birth pollution is limited to ten 
days after which the mother and luby arc b.ithed and admiued into the family 
circle. The temporary abode is then co».»igned to fiaiues. f.ikewise the monthly 
period also is observed by them with great slricineis. The woman dwell.s in a 
small hut put up for the purpo.se at a .short distance from the msual abode. 
Food and drink for lier .ire left at .some distance fiuin the hut and she lakes it. 
On the morning of the .jlh d.iy .slie bathes in the river close by, immersim.- her- 
self completely under water, and set.s fire to the temporary hut. 
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iz. The csrcrT.^ny c: nar/.ing the new born inunt is usnally pc:io:n'.e4 
■:n ihe icth iay eiicr childbirth, but it tuny be postponed tonny'lAter d.\le before 
the cApiry c: six reonths. Generally it is the father that nerforsns this cetemony 
hat s ;rr.e;ia;es it is done by the J/oo//.:'.* (the village headman). The periomter 
sprir.eles icrae cold water over the baby and calls out its name three times. 
.■\ ieos: on a small scale is usually held on the occasion. The cereuvny has 
ently ro religious significance. The ceremonies of the earboring .mil 
boring cf the infant are also performed on the naming day but n ay somc' 
t:n'.es be postponed to any other convenient date. The'oper.atior.s are most 
Cl. ranmniy undertaken by the .J/eo//-.;.':; but in his absence they are done by 


•X rv « 

^ ,a<>4 • W 
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the father or by any other male member of his village. .A lighted lamp is placed 


betVre the child and ancestral blessing is invoked before the operations. 


Jt. The marriage tie among the Kadars, as stated elsewhere, is vety 


blither parly is at liberty to quit the other whenever he or she likes to 


dn j but this privilege was very seldom, it ever, resortcviu^ in old days. The 
diiv->rccd wife or husband could easilv take another mate. N’o council of elders 
i> called in nor does any expulsion from the community take place in connection 
divorces.* The divorced party lives with his or her parents or separately 
a.:o-, .'ding to choice, and attends to all usual vocations. If there are any children 
•rutn the disculved union, they usually remain under the father's protection. 

i The institutions of polygamy and poly.tndry are absolutely unknown 
an: ng the Kadars. l.'uring my cp years’ service in the Forest dcpartiv.ent, not 
;; iir.gle i:v>Ur;;c ha-> coir.e to my knowledge of any one ir.an keeping more than 
:.e '..be < r woi.un, or <'f any one wonmn having more than one nuin at .\ time. 
It !.t true that the marriage tie i.s very luo.>e .nsiong them, but the wholevorr.e 
rrir.c'nle vt nute at a time” ia rigidlv adheretl t.» f 


t}. Thz father iv the head of tl-,e family .m.d he controls anti dircc'.t 
1 ij> v.jfe .ind children .ue uleirent to his I.ehe-tts. The work < t 
; ■ rring i* .ihared by alb No one is a drone in the family circle except 

dr;:;, very <.|.i gciiple uni jr.v.tlid'.. 
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